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SALUTATORY 


WE of the right order is essential to the 
welfare and happiness of mankind. During 


.‘the few years recently past the world, through fiery 


experiences, has acquired a vast amount of knowl- 
edge; bat to properly apply that knowledge is now 
the important question. There is a perfect standard 


: of application and when that standard is known and 


followed the result is certain to be satisfying. It is 
the privilege and duty of every one who can do s0 


‘ to render aid to his fel- 


| increase knowledge and 


‘a mission which is pecu- 


low in the wise applica- 
tion of acquired know- 
ledge and'to aid him to 


wisdom. Such aid, to 
accomplish a good re- 
sult, should be rendered 
unselfishiy. “The wise 
man will hear and in- 
crease in learning.” 

.‘: This magazine enters 
the field, therefore, with 


liar and unique. It has 
no rivals because it has 
no competitors. Every one joining in a similar effort 
to do good will be welcomed by us. 

Its policy is and shall be not to array the rich 
against the poor, nor the poor against the rich, the 
classes against the masses, nor the masses against the 
classes but it will seek to do good unto all mankind. 

It is not published in the interest of any religious 
denomination, nor is it the advocate of any political 


party or organization. It is no respecter of persons 
because of race, color or condition of servitude. 


THE GOLDEN AGE 


Beboldt ‘Time's gateway open swings, 
And Peace {s poised on outspread wings; 
And joy stands tiptoe while she sings: 
Good-bye old years! 
Good-bye old tearsi 
For angels wait to bar this gate 


On.moaning Misery and Hate.- 
Love holds the key 
Of things to be: 
: And Hope holds out a fair white page, 
And bids you write, 
With deep delight 
The glory of THE GOLDEN AGE. 





Nor is this magazine published for pecuriary profit . 
or gain to anyone. All the money realized from its 
publication above the operating expenses will be used 
for the further dissemination of such knowledge 
amongst the people as will be beneficial to them. Itis 
backed by some of the best and ablest men in the 
world and shall be maintained as an educational me- 
dium for the purpose of teaching the true relationship 
between science, a; agriculture, labor and pure religion 

Its publication is for the 

benefit of the peopie, 

advising them of peris 

and pointing them to a 
_ better and nobler life. 

Its purpose is to ex- 
plain in the light of 

Divine wisdom the true 

meaning of the great 
phenomena of the pres- 
ent day and to prove to 
thinking minds by ev:- 
dence incontrovertibie 
and convincing that tre 
time of a greater bless 


8 Agnes Nourse. 


ing of mankind is now at 
hand. Like a voice in the wilderness of confusion, its 
mission is to announce the incoming of the Golden Age. 
There are more sad hearts in the worid to-day than 
at any time of its history. À devastating war has 
aficted the nations until they are torn and bleeding 
to death. Accompanying the war came the great 
pestilential influenza, claiming double the number of 
victims that fell as a result of the war. In the past 
few years, millions have gone down into death and 
other millions bemoan the loss of their loved ones. 
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Everywhere the cost of living mounts higher and 
higher and conditions of real want and famine stare 
many people in the face In practically all the trades 
of the world ffe laborers are on strike or threatening 
to strike and thereby stop the wheels of commerce. 
There is a general unrest everywhere. 

The financiers are no less in perplexity. They have 
yielded somewhat to the demands of labor, only to 
be convinced in their own minds that further yielding 
would mean disaster; and the tension is becoming 
such that the industries of the land are threatening 
to close down, ail of which would bring greater dis- 
tress both to producer and consumer. The Chicago 
Herald and Examiner in its financial columns recently 
said: 


*If, declare the corporation heads and their backers, walk- 
outs in the Crane and Harvester works are rehearsed for 
more serious and extensive industrial interruptions; if the 
building workers prove to take their responsibility as lightly 
ss their fellows in the Crane and Harvester shops: if the 
street railway employees are uncompromisingly insistent upon 
& seventy-seven per cent. increase in the wage scale, tien, say 
employers and their financial backers, let it come to an extreme 
issue. Financial men do not mince words. They state pointedly 
they will back employers to the limit; will permit every im- 
portant industry in Chicago and th: Middle West territory 
to be strike strickeu rather than submit to an unreasonable 
vwage or unjust condition. If it must come to a drastic condi- 
tion between employer and employee, well and good; they, 
the representatives of capital declare, will not avoid the test; 
let the thing be settled now and definitely; they are ready 
to meet and combat it to a final conclusion is the assertion.” 


The nations are in distress politically, financially 
and socially. Daily problems are arising, the solving 
of which seems beyond the power of human ingenuity. 
Seeing all these things coming to pass before our very 
eyes, who can lightly pass over the words of the Great 
Master foretelling these times when there would be 
“upon earth distress of nations, with perplexity, the 
sea and the waves roaring, men’s hearts failing them 
for fear and for looking to the things coming upon 
the earthl” 

These distressing times have come at the very 
climax of the development of inventive genfus—at 


the very time of the greatest increase of lmowledge. 
And why? There is a reason, and that reason we 
must ascertain and govemn ourselves accordingly. 
Tbere is a wide diversity of knowledge, which, if 


| properly applied, would résult in great and beneficial 


wisdom to the people. What, then, is the real mean- 
ing of the present conditions, and is there a supreme 
remedy that will bring order out of chaos and estab- 
lish a lasting peace, prosperity and happiness to the 
people? Tax Gore AGx enters the field for the 
very purpose of answering these questions and conf- 
dently expects to answer them to the satisfaction of 
all thinking minds. 

Tux GoLpen Acer will carry into the Lônes of the 
people the desired message which will tend to restore 
calmness to the disturbed minds and comfort to the 
saddened hearts We do not expect to accomplish 
this by human wisdom, because that has been tried 
and failed and such wisdom is foolishness in the sight 
of Jehovah. But we will point the people to the clear 
and indisputable evidence in the light of present-day 
events, disclosing the divinely expressed remedy for 


the reconstruction of human affairs that will bring 


the desire of all nations, assuring to the people life, 
liberty and happiness We invite all order-loving, 
law-abiding, God-fearing persons to aid in passing this 
message of comfort on to those who desire to be 
comforted. 

The troublesome times upon the earth have awak- 
ened the people to a realization that they have 
neglected Bible study and have not provided their 
children with sufficient teaching concerning the great 
trutbs in the Bible. Our Religious Department will 
carry in each issue a carefully arranged Bible study 
in such simple form that it can be readily understood 
by any one. This will enable the people to remain 
at home and quietly study their Bibles and increase 
in knowledge and in Divine wisdom Every parent 
owes it as a duty to his child to see that the child is 
provided with proper Biblical instruction TE 
Gouren AGE will supply this long-felt want. 
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LABOR and ECONOMICS 





THE ‘‘PLUMB PLAN” : 
HE “PLUMB PLAN” for solving the raîlroad 
; problem is engaging the attention of the Amer- 
can people as few propositions have ever done. ‘his 
plan, evolved by the railroad brotherhoods, is based 
upon the constantly rising cost of living to the con- 
sumer; the knowledge that the repeated increases in 
wages have brought no real benefit to the workers, 
but have greatly enriched the owners of capital; the 
conviction that further advances in wages at the ex- 
pense of a cost of living exceeding that of the wage 
increase, are wholly futile; the knowledge that in- 
crease in the productive power of human effort should 
be reflected equally in increased wages and decreased 
cost of living, not increased cost of living; the knowl- 
edge that increased cost of transportation resalts in an 
increase in the cost of living while decreased cost of 
transportation results in reduced cost of living, and 
the assurance that the rights of all railroads are based 
entirely on grants which the public made to the 
_present owners. 

The remedy proposed is that private capital be elim- 
inated from the railroads by requiring the private 
owners of railroad stocks and bonds to surrender 

. their securities for Government bonds with a fixed 
interest return based upon the money actually in- 
vested, and that the roads be managed by corpora- 
tions in which the publie, the operating managements 
and labor shall be equally represented. One-half the 
net savings would go to the public by increasing serv- 
ice without adding costs or by reducing costs, the 
other half would be divided between the operators 
and the wage earners ‘ 

The railroads would be placed in control of a board 
selected one-third by the President, one-third by the 
operating officials and one-third by the employees; 
and are to divide any surplus between the nation and 
the employees, or to meet any deficit by taxation. 

No matter how the railroads are operated, there are 
three partners in the industry, capital, labor and the 
public. It is a self-evident fact that until manage 
ment is whoily efficient, the rate the public pays is 
excessive. It is labor’s proposal to readjust the inter- 
ests in the railroads to a new balance It is labor’s 
claim that skill is the prime force in the railroad in- 
dustry; and that beyond giving to capital a reasonable 
return on the money honestly invested, the public owes 


it nothing. 


Operating the roeds as a unit, centralizing purchases 
and discontinuing competition wherever it is wasteful 
and unnecessary could hardly fail to result in great 
ultimate savings. And it is the public, in the end, that 
has to foot the bill, however the roads are operated. 
As to the government’s operation of the railroads, 
this has not been such a total failure, as many would 
like to think. A large part of the apparent losses are 
due to decreased business since the war and greatiy 
increased wages. The total wage bill of January, 
1919, was 66 per cent. higher than the corresponding 
figure for the last month of private operation. 

Government operation without the active and will- 
ing cooperation of the employes tends toward stagna- 
tion and bureaucracy, and does not satisfy the legiti- 
mate aspirations of the railroad workers: hence there 
must be a considerable participation of employes and 
officers in railway management. As long as the 
brotherhoods are in opposition, with capital and 
Government against them, they will not feel the re- 
sponsibility which they must feel if the interests of the 
public are to be preserved. 

As a matter of fact, it has been a long time since 
the executive heads of the raïlroad companies were 
in control of the properties over which they presided. 
Raïlroad presidents have said repeatedly that it was 
becoming impossible to manage the railroads under a 
system -of Federal control plus the interference of 
forty-eight separate states. The rate-making power 
was lost long ago, and so was the control of wages. 
The roads were beihg held up by the Government on 
one hand and the employes on the other. And it has 
not always been true that the executive heads of the 
raïlroads have managed those properties in the inter- 
ests of their stockholders. Sometimes they have 
managed them with an eye on the stock market, some- 
times with a view of completing mergers in which the 
bankers were interested. Was not the New Haven 
wrecked by a man selected by a leading banker? 

It is claimed that there are now 12,000,000 stock. 
holders of the railroads. Their holdings would not 
be disturbed by being exchanged for Government 
bonds. They would have a larger actual voice in the 
management of the railroad properties as voters of 
the United States Government than they ever had as 
stockholders. It is well known that the officials of 
the railroads have been selected by the bankers, and 
their selections have not always been good ones. 
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; In financial circles there is mruch talk that the roads 
‘should be returned to the owners and that when they 
‘are returned there must be a dividend guaranteed by 
tbe United States treasury or else a marked increase 
in rates. But this is not a good time to increase rates. 

As for the guarantee of dividends, if the Govern- 
ment is to guarantee the securities of private corpo- 
rations it will not be long, and ought not to. be, before 
complete and direct control over the affairs of those 
‘corporations is placed in the hands of the Goverm- 
ment. Transportation by rail is a public business 
which the Government coukd as properiy take under 
its control as the schools, highways, water supply, 
postal facilities, irrigation and fire protection already 
administered by it. 


Under any system of private ownership it is and 
‘will always be a real problem to know what to da with 
the weak roads. Obviously, the best thmg to do with 
them is to merge them with the systems they would 
most benefit, so that they might have the advantage 
of common terminals, through trains and such other 
advantages as come from unification. 

It is believed that if the Plumb Plan is adopted the 
President’s appointees to represent the public on the 
board of directors shouid be chosen much as the mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court are chosen—for life, or 
during good behavior. They should not be selected 
because of the prominent place they occupy in the 
councils and activities of the political party in power. 

.It is claimed by bankers that if private capital Îs 
to enter frcely upon the venture of further developing 
the railroads, and if railroad credit is to be reëstab- 
lished on a solid basis of genuine confidence, 6 per. 
cent. on the final valuation, plus a modest share in 
earnings in excess of this percentage, would consti- 
tute the minimum required. This, it is believed, it will 
be impossible to guarantee. ; 

If the railroads under publie regulation cannot 
finance thernselves, and if the Government will not 
finance them as long as they are run for private profit, 
it necessarily follows that the Government must take 
over the ownership and ultimate control of the rail- 
roads. The plans for a partnership of capital and the 
Government do not work. They are out of date. 
::The raïlroad brotherhoods have learned that in an 
ultimate test of strength they have the power to en- 
‘ force their dermands upon both capital and Govern- 
ment. Compulsory arbitration is out of the question. 


The railroad employes constitute à large part of the 
citizenship of the country, and they will be interested 
as citizens, will they not, in seeing that the railroads 
are efhciently managed? And how about the public? 


If they are the actual owners and have to pay the 
interest on the bonds, won't they be as much interested 
as they are now}? 

Raïlroading is the only business that has every in- 
dustry and every individual in the country for its client, 
and every person in the country ought to know the 
invaluable service the roads perform. The railrosds 
comprise 275,000 miles of line, the average line being 
95 miles long and employing about 7 men to the mile, 
or 1,800,000 in all, for the 2,905 lines These lines 
carry the meat-calves born in Texas, fed in Okla- 
homa, fattened in Iowa, slaughtered in. Chicags and 
shipped in iced cars to your home town. They bring 
your cantaloupes fram the Imperial Valley in Cali- 
fornia, your other melons from Colorado or Southern 
Indiana, your strawberries from Missouri or Missis- 
sippi, your éranges from Florida, California, Lauisi- 
ana and Texas, your bananas from the seaboard, they 
bring you everything you eat or wear or use. Every 
year our railroads carry 650 tons for every man, 
woman and child in the land, which is about three 
times what the railroads-of any other land carry. 

Under tie Plumb Plan the division of dividends 
is so arranged as to make it to the personal advantage 
of the operating employes to get their additional com- 
pensation in the form of dividends rather than increase 
of wages. It is hoped that this will provide an offset 
to an indolent policy on the part of the employes, who, 
instead of exerting more effort to create new business, 
could decide merely to raise wages, and so impose à 
selfish tax upon the public. 

Some objections offered to the Plumb Plan are 
that labor itself promises nothing, but apparentiy an- 
ticipates relatively high wages as éompared with other 
industries, and might use its voting strength in ways 
that would not be for the best interests of the rest 
of the country. It is feared that more attention would 
be devoted to increasing wages than to increasing 
efficiency and that many men would be retained in 
service who would not be able to make good under 
private operation. It is feared, too, that as new rail- 
roads would have to be built out of Government 
funds, there would be political rivalry among different 
sections for such new lines, and new “pork bills” that 
would put the notorious river and harbor appropriaæ 
tions far in the shade. 

When the Prophet Nahum in his vision in chapter 
2:3-6 foresaw the raïiroads with the locomotives run- 
ning “like the lightning,” “with flaming torches in the 
day of his preparation,” he little imagined that these 
wonderful “chariots” were destined to become the 
property, not of kings, nor of the rich, but of the 
common people, like himself. 
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SOCIAL and INDUSTRIAL 





THE POWER OF THE PRESS 


T may be true, as some claim, that if there were 

no crimes, scandals, riots, accidents, etc., there 
would be many less newspapers, but it would seem as 
if we could spare a few newspapers that now make a 
living entirely out of the garbage can The influ- 
eñce of the press is remarkable. An indiscreet state- 
ment or an untrue statement at a critical time has 
‘ sot infrequently produced disastrous results. It has 


been claimed that the race ridts in Washington and: 


Chicago in July were largely due to two items, which 
we reproduce hererwvith. 

‘On the morning of the worst day of the race rlots 
in Washington, D. C., a Washington paper printed 
this on its first page: 


“MOBILIZATION FOR TO-NIGHT 

PIt was learned that à mobiliration of every available s: ce 
man stationed in or near Washington or on leave here has 
been ordered for to-morrow evening rear the KNIGHTS OF 
COLUMBUS hut on Pennsylvania Avenue between Seventh 
and Eighth Streets. The hour of assembly is 9 o'clock, and 
the purpose is a clean-up that will cause the events of the 
past two evenings to pale into insignificance. \Vhether official 
.cognizance of this assemblage and its intent will bring about 
its forestalling cannot be told.” 


Two days before the riot in Chicago a Chicago 
paper said: 


*Not onty is Chicago a receiving-station and port of refuge 
for colored peaple who are anxious to be free from the juris- 
diction of Iyrch law, but there has been built here a publicity 
oT propaganda-machine that directs its appcals or carries on 
an agitation that every week reaches hundreds of thousands 
of people of the colored race in the Southern States. The 
State Street blocks south of Thirty-first Street are a ‘news- 
paper row’ with The Defender, The Secrch-Light, The Guide, 
The Aëvocate, The Whip, 23 weekly publications, and there 
are also illustrated monthly magazines such as The Half- 
Century and The Favorite.” | ù 


In Washington an individual crime was made a 
race issue. Marines, soldiers and sailors took up 
: ‘the issue which had been suggested to them. Un- 
.Cffending negroes were assaulted upon the streets and 

were even dragged from street cars for the purpose. 

The trouble in Chicago a week later amounted 
to a small sized civil war. In one instance in the 
latter city à negro woman and the child in her arms 
were beaten to death by whites without provoca- 
tion. Scores of other deaths resulted among both 


blacks and whites as a result of the reign of terror. 

During the war a large influx of negroes into 
Chicago overcrowded the negro section and negroes 
of means were being gradually forced out of it into 
outlying white sections. This caused a strained 
situation. The actual beginning in Chicago was in 
a clash among bathers at an amusement resort... 

Negroes are intolerant of the indignities to which 
they were subjected before the war and claim with 
considerable force that having done their full share 
in making the world safe for democracy they are 
not to be deprived without protest of the liberties 
which they fought to enjoy. 

The large packers of Chicago have announced 
that they will dismiss all negro employes, possibly 
hoping thus to effect the removal of some thousands 
of negroes back to the South, where they are needed 
for farm work and where they are more appreciated. 

A newspaper is the smallest thing a man pur- 
chases, but it is like the tongue: “The tongue is a 
little member; the tongue is a fire, and setteth on 
fire the course of nature; behold how great a mat- 
ter a littie fire kindleth!”—James 3:5, 6. 


FECUNDITY OF JAPANESE WOMEN 


T is part of the scheme of Japanese civilization for 
mothers to rent their daughters te foreigners or 
others as temporary wives, and fhere are brokers in 
Japan who make a business of supplying such wives, 
sometimes showing a dozen or more to the prospec- 
tive purchaser before the final choice is made by 
signing a register and unmade by signing off, 

Japanese bride-merchants in America do business 
entirely by photograph, and of course, according to 
American laws the brides thus selected by their 
future husbands become permanent additions to the 
family. 

While with our Western ways of looking at things 
we may find fault with the Japanese women for the 
view they take of the marriage relation, we can not find 
fault with them for any failure te act as mothers. 
So many chidren are being born to the Japanese 
women of California as to cause some anxiety to the 
people of that state. 

Ten years ago the number of children born of 
Japanese parents in California was 246. During the 
years 1918 this numbgr had increased to 4,920 for 
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the one year and in one nothern California county 
during that year there were 176 children born of 
Japanese parents and but 86 born of white parents. 


There are now more than 30,000 Japanese children - 


in California who are native-born and possess all the 
‘ rights of leasing and ownership held by white chil- 
dren. Statistics show that intermarriage between 
-whites and Japanese is almost unknown. The chil- 
_dren of such marriages are excluded from white 
society and they and their parents are compelled to 
. live in the Japanese quarters. These conditions do 
. not augur well for the amalgamation of the Japan- 
ese and white races. 

Here we have a very literal fulfilment of the 
Lord's promised punishment of Mother Eve and her 
daughters: “Unto the woman he said, I will greatly 
* multiply thy sorrow and thy conception.”—Genesis 

3:.16. + 


THE WOMAN SPELL-BINDER 
S THE PEOPLE draw near to the better age, 
a leveling process is observable. The worker 
seeks to act on the plane of the captain of industry, and 
to manage the business. The laity perceive that the 
gulf between them and the clergy is an illusion. The 
average citizen demands his share in the actual gov- 
erning. The powerful and ïinfluential are cor- 
respondingly reduced. Mountains are trimmed 
down and valleys raised up. 

Woman seeks her place by the side of man, and 
if possible a little above. Having secured the vote, 
‘she becomes a voter, and some of her enter politics. 
They say that in the older woman-suffrage states, 
the woman politicians are the equal of their male 
predecessors anywhere. 

In the newer woman- -voting commonwealths the 
evolution of the woman in politics is going on The 
first stage is the zealot, enthusiastic, with à burning 
zeal for the uplift of womankind. She is developed 
into or is succeeded by the crafty self-seeker. The 
woman politician steps from the chrysalis; and fin- 


ally the female grafter and corruptionist completes 


the cycle. 
._ In many states the woman voter is at the zealot 
stage. The opportunity for doing good, of reform- 
ing, of correcting abuses, appeals to the best in- 
- stincts of the high-minded. Consequentiy the door 
opens, and forthwith appears in the approaching 
political campaign the woman political speaker. It 
is the Republican oratress first. It remains to be 
seen whether she will equal her male predecessor, 
who from his soapbox so deftly threw a spell over 
his audience and bound them with his webs as to 


earn the name of spell-binder. Surely here the spell 
of woman's magnetism should help the new orators- 
to-be to become the real thing. 

Anyway, at the suggestion of Mrs. Mediil McCor- 
mick, Chairman of the Woman’s National Executive 
Republican Committee, schools of public speaking 
for women are to be the thing: for the women must 
be qualified as campaign spedkers. Who knows but 
that the binding of the feminine spell might put into 
power the right parties, whoever they may be? . . 

Woman's struggie to escape from economic, in- 
dustrial, civic and social bondage is one of the inter- 
esting signs of the day. There is coming the day 


. When woman will forever cease to be man's serf, 
_bound to the home, but as a boon companion be 


with him in à mutual helpfulness which will mean 
much for the rise of the race to‘the place and Power 
intended for all the people. 

Throughout all the years of human history which 
precede the promised kingdom of God upon earth 
woman's position, Scripturally and historically, has 
been second to that of man. “The head of the 
woman is the man.”. (1 Corinthians 11:3). The 


fact that we.see this headship now questioned is 


evidence that the long-promised kingdom is near. 


. At its close the Scriptures show sex distinctions will 


have entirely vanished. “They that enter into the 
kingdom shall be as the angels.”—Matt. 22:30. 


NEGRO EDUCATION IN CINCINNATI 
NE of the most successful educational enterprises 
in the United States is the Douglass High School 


-Of Cincinnati. Blacks from all over the city go to this 


school by preference. They feel that they get the 
best chance by staying in their own crowd, and they 
are probably right. In the main éentrance of the 
Douglass School are four placards reading: “Self- 
Control, Self-Reliance, Self-Respect, Race Pride.” 
The teachers are of high-class, and largely drawn 
from the South. The school has every feature cai- 
culated to make it an attractive rendezvous for col- 
ored boys and girls until the closing hour, which is 
9:00 P. M. Its play rooms, libraries, medical atten- 
tion, open-air rooms for tuberculous children, special 
classes for defectives, and courses in manual train- 
ing and domestic science, all have proven that the 
best way to deal with the colored boy or girl to 
make for contentment and order is to give them a 
chance, and to give them that chance by themselves. 

While it is true that “of one blood God hath made 
all nations of men,” nevertheless under present im- 
perfect conditions a wise egrepton is probably an 
advantage to all concerned. 
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MANUFACTURING and MINING 





MAKING THE WORKER A PARTNER 


ISCUSSION proceeds widely as to the best 
- Way to meet the increasingly insistent de- 
mand of the worker that he be permitted to have a 
voice in the management of the business. All em- 
ployers now know that they must deal with their 
employes by collective bargaining and it would 
seen the part of wisdom for thein to spend some 
‘ time now in considering how they cari make the best 
solution of the new situation which is bound to arise 
. when the employee demands a voice in the manage 
ment. 
It is a curious thing thät while the average ‘man 
- Will admit that he knows nothing about most sub- 
jects he has never studied, such.as music, geology, 
botany, astronomy, etc., he is fully convinced of'his 
ability: to govern or help to govern businéss or polit- 


ical institutions of any kind without ever having 


studied the subject or without having ever had the 
least experience. This makes the coming business 
parther a liability for a time until he has learned 
something of his new duties, but not as much of a 
liability, perhaps, as some people would like to 
think. 

It not infrequently happens that a night mais 
man or railroad conductor or other unskilled or 
semi-skilled worker is thoroughly successful in con- 
trolling the politics of a ward, the operations of a 
lodge or the conduct of a labor organization. They 
‘ control such affairs because they know men and how 

to deal with them. While, therefore, à great many 
mistakes will be made in the transfer of a certain 
amount of power to the workers in an industrial or- 
ganization, nevertheless it is highly probable that 
the manufacturer will discover qualities of leader- 
ship where he has not been accustomed to look for 
them, and where du will be of value in 1 the busi- 
ness. 
: When a suspicion exists between a tbe 
‘and customer, as 2 result of a supposed injustice. or 
grievance, the man who is called upon to settle that 
grievance and remove the injustice is a man who 
has made à study of human nature, and at the same 
time is capable of seeing both sides of a problem. 
Such men are to be found in the marketing end of 
a business, either in the sales or advertising depart- 
ments. 

The laborer is just as necessary to the manufac- 


turer as the customer, Ilis opinions exercise a con- 
siderable infuence in labor ranks and his vote counts 
for just as much 2s the president of his company. 


‘The suspicion in/which he holds his employer may- 


be and probably is many times deeper than that of 
any Customer and may affect the efficiency of his 
wofrk and his whole attitude toward the business. 


* This suspicion must be cleared away not bÿ a mere 


statement of intent but by interesting and truthful 
statements regarding the necessities of the company, 
its policies and what it hopes to do.. It would seem, 
therefore, that the marketing end of a business is the 
end best fitted with this new problem which is here 
and here to stay. The best thing to do with a press- 
ing problem is to solve it and not try to dodge it or 
postpone it, especially ifit is a problem that wil not 
be dodgèd or postponed. 

: “A wise man wiil hear, and will increase learning; 
and a man of ‘understanding shall attain unto wise 
counsels.” (Proverbs 1:5).: This is as good advice 
to the managers of labor to-day as it was thousands 
of years ago, when it was written. 


HOW LONG WILL THE OIL LAST! 


HE production of petroleum in the United 
States has averaged about 950,000 barrels per 
day for the past year and a half, with a consump- 
tion somewhat in excess of production. From Jan- 
uary, 1918, to January, 1919, the stock on hand de- 
creased from 150,000,000 barrels to 128,000,000 bar- 
rels, but had risen to 132, 165,000 barrels by the end 
of May, 1919. 

When the Standard Oil Company begins to sell 
oil stock in the open market it is a pretty good sign 
that those on the inside see the beginning of the end 
and are trying to place their money where it will 
be safer. 

There are several distinct oil fields in the United 
States: the upper reaches of the Ohio River, North- 
western Ohio, Southeastern Illinois, Northeastern 
Oklahoma, North Texas, Northwestern Louisiana, 
Southeastern Texas, Southern California and Wyo- 
ming. Some of these fields are now 85% exhausted. 

The average investor in oil stocks, especially in 
new companies, never seems to know that most wells 
decline in production very rapidly, which makes 
necessary constant drilling to maintain production. 
The average decline of flowing wells in some fields 


"10 

_approximate 15% a month. Pools in Oklahoma 
iwhich three years ago provided 500,000 barre per 
“day now produce only 30,000 barres and on 








‘one property where at that time thirteen wells were’ 


producing 13,000 barrels of oil per day one hun- 
dred wells are now producing only one tenth as 
much. 

The Bureau of Mines of the Federal Government 
‘stated recently. in effect, that the country is now 
‘facing a serious shortage of petroleum. While this 
country has produced 57% of'the world's supply of 

” petroleum it has done so by a depletion of the na- 
tional reserve supply. 
* Oùïl wells, like mining properties, are obviously 
Self-liquidating. Every barrel of oil or pound of 
metal removed correspondingly reduces the amount 
recoverable and consequently reduces the value of 
the property. Hence, the absolute necessity of oil 
producers being continually on the lookout for new 
:sources of supply to serve as a production supply 
“against their declining wells. 


Few, if any, producing companies ever show on 
their balance sheets any reserve for oil depletion. 
It frequently happens that a new company will be- 
gin to pay dividends prematurely, with the result 
that it soon requires more capital with which to 
continue . operations. It is generally unwise to 
purchase stock in companies which pay immediate 
dividends. 

All of the oil companies—the most prosperous as 
well as the most wheezy—would be glad if they 
could find some way of maintaining a permanent 


supply of oil, such as was miraculously provided for. 


the widow by the old Hebrew Prophet Elisha. The 
story is brief and very interesting: 


. Now there cried a certain woman of the wives of the sors 
of the prophets unto E'isha, saying, Thy servant my husband 
is dead; and thou knoivest that thy servant did fear the Lord: 
and the creditor is come to take unto him my two sons to be 

- bondmen And Elisha said unto her, What shall 1 do for thee? 
tell me: what hast thou in the house? And she said, Thine 
handmaid hath not anything in the house, save a pot of oil. 
Then he said, Go, borrow thee vessels abroad of all thy 
neigbbors, even empty vessels; borrow not a few. And when 
thou art come in thou shalt shut the door upon thee and upon 
thy sons, and shait pour out into all those vessels, and thou 
shalt set aside that which is full So she went from him, and 
shut the door upon ber and upon her sons, who brought the 
yessels to her: and she poured out And it came to pass, when 

‘the vessels were full, that she said unto ber son, Bring me yet 
a vessel: and he said unto her, There is not s vessel more. 
And the oil stayed. Then she came and told the man of God: 
and he said, Go, sell the oil, and pay thy debt, and live thou 
and thy chüdren of the rest'"—2 Kings 4:1-7, 
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THE PHOSPHATE MINES OF FLORIDA 


EH. produces about 52 per cent. of the en- 
| tire world’s supply of phosphate and about 82 
per cent. of the supply of the United States. These 
phosphate beds, underlying almost the entire state, 
are one of the gréat reasons for the productivity of 
Florida soil The greatest and richest beds of phos- 
phate are in the vicinity of Tampa, which has the 
distinction of being the largest shipper of phosphate 
rock in the worid. 

The phosphorous employed in the manufacture of . 
matches and fot medicinal purposes is obtained from 
phosphate rock by mixing it with coke and sand 
and heating it in an electric furnace. It is marketed 
in the form of sticks, which are made by conducting 
the phosphorus from the melting pot through a pipe 
surrounded by cold water. The phosphorus solidi- 
fies in the pipe and can be removed as a continuous 
rod. The phosphorus sticks are packed in jars cov- 
ered with water, to avoid spontaneous combustion. 

Acid phosphate, for years one of our most popular 
soft drinks, could not be manufactured or sold at 
the soda counter, if it were not for the output of the 
Florida mines. Owing to its remarkable influence 
on the growth of bone in young animals, it has been 
used in the treatment of bone affections. It is also 
most effective in pulmonary troubles and skin dis- 
eases and as 2 nerve tonic. 

It bas been well known for many years that a 
trace of phosphorus in the manufacture of bronze 
adds greatly to the tenacity of the metal and to its 
value. It is an essential of calcium phosphide used 
for distress signals at sea and was widely employed 
during the Great War in the manufacture of smoke 
screens for hiding vessels from submarines. 

Phosphate mines, strictly speaking, are not mines 
at all, but merely open pits. The deposits are of ail 
sizes and shapes, hard-rock, soft-rock and pebbies, 
and frequently occur in pockets of limestone, from 
which they are scooped with the naked hand. The 
work is all done by negro labor, principally with 
pick and shovel, but sometimes by dredges or other 
hydraulic apparatus After mining it requires to be 
washed, dried, pulverized and sacked. 

The human family needs these phosphate deposits 
at the present time for food and medicinal purposes, 
and it strikes us that a fatherly Being who had the 
foresight and beneñficence to lay up stores of food 
and medicine for an uncreated race is a God the 
human family can trust, and a God they will love 
when they know him. “And God saw everything 
that he had made, and behold it was very good.”— 
Genesis 1:31, 
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AMERICAN EXPORTS AND INFLATION 


I N the end Europe must pay for our goods in their 
own goods or in gold. Meantime we can and 
should lend them all of our savings that we can 
spare, but if we go further and inflate our credit 


position in order to lend them more we cannot fail . 


to cause à further rise in the cost of living. The 
proposition to accept European notes, backed by 
European mortgages, in payment for American 
goods, is all right, but not if those notes are to be 
used as a basis for the further inflation of our cur- 


. Thet dll in that would 
rency e temporary and illusory gain ne SUNSHINY DAYS FOR BIG BANKERS 


foilow such an inflation would be more than offset 
by the unrest of labor and all the other evils which 
accompany inflation. 

It was in August, 1915, that the quantity of money 
in the United States began its rapid increase. One 
month later prices began to shoot upward, keeping 
almost exact pace with the quantity of money. In 
February, 1916, money suddenly stopped increasing, 
and two or three months later prices stopped like- 
wise. The money in circulation in the United States 
rose from three and one-third billions in 1913 to five 
and a half billions in 1918, corresponding to the rise 
in prices. 

The money in circulation in the world outside of 
Russia increased during the war from fifteen bil- 
lions to forty-five billions and the bank deposits in 
fifteen principal countries from twenty-seven bil- 


lions to seventy-five billions. Prices have trebled‘ 


also. 

The main cause for the present extension in bank 
credit is the Liberty Loan. Subscribers for the 
loans have not paid their bonds in full. These bonds 
are unrivalled security for borrowings and will con- 
tinue to be so until the Government which issues 
them redeems them. Until they are paid there is 
little chance that prices will fall materially from 
their present high level Prices in Europe since the 
‘war began have risen more than they have in the 
. United States, and for the same reason—too much 
money. In Russia the Bolsheviki have issued eighty 
billion dollars of paper money, or more than ail the 
rest of the world put together. 

The poor world is suffering from something that 
only a few individuals experience—too much money. 
They are finding out that money “maketh not rich,” 
without corresponding increase in the things that 


money will buy. So vast is the seeming inflation of 
business that business men everywhere are enlarg- 
ing their businesses, like the man in the parable 
whose ground “brought forth plentifully: and he 
thought within himself, saying, What shall I do, be- 
cause I have no room where to bestow my fruits? 
And he said, This will I do: Z will pull down my 
barns, and build greater; and there will I bestow 
all my fruits, and my goods. And I will say to my 
soul, Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for many 
years.”—Luke 12:18-20. ; : 


HE only man in the world with a full bank 

account is the American, and he will have 

plenty of foreign friends as long as he has money to 
lend. 

Representatives of many foreign governments 
and municipalities have been rushing to America 
to secure great loans here Some of the amounts 
are: 

The Swiss Republic, $30,000,000 
Denmark, 


15,000,000 
Crecho-Siovakia, 25,000,000 
Belgiurs, 50,000,000 
Canada, 75,000,000 
Finland, Several inillions 
Poland, Several mitlions 
Argentina, Several millions 
Brazil Several millions 
Germany, À large loan 


France, An important bond issue 


In addition, the most powerful financial syndicate 
ever formed in this country, if not in the world, will 
undertake to loan from one to five billion dollars in 
credits to thousands of foreign buyers with which in 
turn to purchase American foodstuffs, raw materials 
and other supplies. 

As much of these vast sums will never leave the 
country but be expended here for American prod- 
ucts, a great circulation of money will result and a 
large volume of Business will be done by American 
concerns, linked up with the international financiers. 
There will be plenty of work until these amounts 
are spent, and at good wages, for American labor 
will not permit its net return for a day’s work to 
decresse, whatever figures the cost of living may 
reach. 

The time is coming, of course, when Europe will 


a 


have Dieu all the orders net oct to reestablish her 
shattered industries, and also be able to ship goods 
. into the American market; and then a reaction may 


be expected in America, with the usual phenomena, 


of less work, lower wages and falling prices. But 
for a time this country is safe from the difhculties 
incident to business depression. _ 

The time is coming, however, when a perplexing 
situation must be met ; for borrowings have the un- 
fortunate faculty of the limitation imposed by the 
… ability of the borrower paying interest. But it looks 
us tnough America was safe for another year of 


good times. 


RESTORATION OF OUR MERCHANT MARINE 


HERE has been no American merchant marine 
worth while since Commodore Vanderbilt 
sold his line of trans-Atlantic steamers to his En- 
glish competitors. The necessity of building ships 
to transport our soldiers to France has again placed 
a great fleet of merchant ships under the American 
flag. The Shipping Board has announced the open- 
ing of 62 regular cargo liner services, twenty-five 
ot which start from New York. They cover South 
America, Africa, the Pacific, Italy, France, the 
North Sea states and England. Besides this it has 
been announced that over $200,000,000 worth of 
merchant ships have been ordered, which indicates 
that the magnificent ship-building facilities put up 
during the war for military needs will not be al- 
lowed to go to ruin. 
: The plan of sale announced for Government ships 
is very generous. It allows the purchaser to charter 
for three years, paying from his profits. At the end 
of the three years he has the option of buying the 
ships outright at $110 a ton or returning them to 
the Board. 

It is not clear just how the American buyers of 
American ships expect to make money out of the 
purchases, because it is quite well known that 

 American-operated ships are the most expensive to 
run in the world; and often fail in competition on 
equal terms with the shipping of other nations. 


. IMMENSE EXPORTS OF AMERICAN FOODSTUFF 

I" 1918 the quantity of fresh beef exported was 
2 540,000,000 pounds, or 86 times as much as in 
. 1914. The quantity of bacon exported was 1,000,- 
000,000 pounds, or five times the amount exported 
in 1913.: The amount of condensed milk was 553,- 
000,000 pounds or 26 times as much as in 1913. Of 
- this amount 25,000,000 pounds went to India or four 
times as much as was shipped to India the previous 
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year. Taking all kinds of oodautés es dbe 
tion the United States is now exporting four times 
as much as before the war. The money value is six 
times as great. It is now estimated at $3,000,000,009 
per year while then it was $#500,000,000 per year. 

Many a man is deceived by such figures into 
thinking that it represents the increasing wealth of 
the country, whereas it represents the opposite. 
Every ton of raw material taken out of the land im- 
poverishes the real wealth by that much. It seems, 
all right to the thoughtless, but it is like what the 
Bible speaks of when it says, “There is a way that 
seemeth good to a man, but the end thereof is de- 
struction.” A country which enlarges its exports 
by sending away its actual wealth would come to 
2. if the process were continued long enough. 


E DEMAND FOR AUTOMOBILES : 

OS to the unprecedented prosperity of the 

farmers, the demand for automobiles is now 
estimated at 60 per cent. ahead of the supply; and 
orders, both by dealers and the consuming public, 
are being booked for months ahead. The growth in 
popularity of the motor car is shown by the regis- 
tration figures for the year of 5,500,000, over a mil- 
lion cars better than the best previous figures. In 
California there is one automobile in use for every 
seven adults in the state. 

No family purchases an automobile without the 
families next door desiring also to fulfil the ancient 
Bible prophecy to the effect that “many shall run to 
and fro” (Daniel 12:4). In order to fuifii this divine 
prediction, men that are wholly unable to afford it 
mortgage their houses and. sell everything they 
have, 5 though an automobile were a “pearl of great 
price.” All over the country the American people 
are beating their chicken houses into garages. 


TANK CARS FOR TRANSPORTATION 

ORE than 100 commodities are now trans- 

ported in tank cars. Kerosene, gasoline, sul- 
phurice, muritic, nitric and picric acids, ammonia, 
alcohol, benzol, ether, coal-tar, chlorine for bleach- 
ing, tannic acid for tanning, turpentine and rosin 
for paints, vegetable oils for soaps and butterine, 
linseed oil for paint makers, soya bean oil, castor 
bean oil, peanut oil, cocoanut oil, olive oil, corn oil, 
whale and fish oils, fats and oil from the meat 
packers, asphalt for roofing and roads, caustic soda 
for soap, silicate of soda and potash for soaps and 
fertilizers, molasses, glucose, vinegar, pickles, 
skimmed milk and wine are all shipped in tank cars 
of large capacity. 


À 
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_ POLITICAL, DOMESTIC and nt 





TO. HASTEN THE COMING OF DEMOCRACY 


HE NATIONAL SOCIAL UNIT ORGANI- 

ZATION is the name of a corporation whose 
inception was recently approved by Supreme Court 
Justice Lydon of New York. The charter pur- 
pose is to ‘’hasten the coming of a democracy, both gen- 
uiné and efficient, by building upon a basis of popula- 
tion units an organization through which the people 
can get a clear idea of their common needs, and can 
utilize the technical knowledge of skilled groups in 
formulating and carrying out programs to meet 


these needs.” 


A similar social unit system in Cincinnati is re- 
ported to have successfully developed a quite gen- 


.uine democracy in small groups of the population, 
who by the unfavorable conditions of tenement city 


life had been unable to “find themselves” sociologi- 
cally. The groups by a direct process of practical 
education in the social and economic needs of the 
people cultivated in a mixed population a spirit of 


‘ independence quite comparable to that which has 


been the pride of American tradition. Incidentally 
the social unit incurred the cordial opposition of 
the local politicians who found their grip increas- 
ingly impaired as the knowledge of their former 
subjects grew. 

Knowledge is power. It is independence It is 
the foundation of true democracy, which in essence 
is the actual direction of the people’s affairs by the 
people themselves. 

The time for general enlightenment on all topics 
is not merely coming—it is here. The chains of 
ignorance and superstition are about to be forever 
broken. The common people are about to enter into 
a greater and greater freedom which will soon— 
and to the people, unexpectedly—-blossom out into 
that which Paul promised, when he foresaw the 
better age just now ahead, and said: “The creation 
[all created beings] itself also shall be delivered 


‘from the bondage of corruption [the chsins of ig- 


norance, superstition, disease and ultimately death] 


into the glorious liberty of the [perfect earthly] 


children of God.” 

The coming of that which has not yet come— 
genuine democracy—is just around the future's 
corner. It draws very near. All humanity will 
soon go forth to meet it, but it will not come 
through any of the well-meant plans which are now 


being experimented with. Certainly no one could 
have any better purpose than the backers of the 
social unit system, but they are dealing with a situ- 
ation too complicated for them to save it The 
world will be saved for democracy, but it will be” 
through the agency of the coming kingdom of Mes- 
siah. 


FREEDOM EXISTS WHERE WEAK ARE FREE 


AE degree of civilization of a community may 
be measured by the liberty accorded to the 
weaker members of the community. Where the de- 
fenceless are defended and the individually weak 
are backed up by the power of all, liberty exists in 
tangible form. 

Those classes which are without a voice and with- 
out a vote are most likely to be imposed upon by 
the strong and unscrupulous. One such class con- 
sists of those who under the law are classified as 
infants and minors. It is a promising sign when 
the rights of such classes are defended as in a recent 
instance in an Eastern city. 

A boy is not supposed to exercise any particular 
legal rights, but when a property owner in Dobbs 
Ferry, N. Y., chased nine-year-old Roland White s0 
that the boy fell down and hurt himself, because the 
lad was scooting past the house on a pushmobile, it 
was apparent that in Dobbs Ferry at least a boy 
has some rights. 

The man had asked the children why they could 
not scoot on the other side of the street; his wife 
was nervous and the noise annoyed her. One of the 
neighbors was not surprised that the boy might have 
suffered from the kind of pain that gains plaintiffs 
substantial amounts from damage suits, for she said 
that when the man was chasing the boy he had such 
a terrible look on his face that it frightened even 
her; but the magistrate merely imposed a sentence 
and then mercifully suspended it He made it plain 
that the majesty of the law protected even boys on 
scooters, because “there is no law that prevents boys 
from scooting or roller-skating on the side-walks,” 
and that “a man must remember that he was a boy 
once himself.” 

If judges and big people generally remembered : 
that they like to have liberty themselves, and would 
allow others the same liberties they insist on, and 
if they would protect and help and be a big brother 


14 
to those less able to look out for themseilves, en 
ization would take a step upward and there would 
be real liberty for grown-ups as well as for children. 
In the Golden Age, which is fast approaching, the 
rights of every person will be safeguarded, even 
. those of little boys and girls ‘I will make à man 
more precious than fine gold; even a man than the 
golden wedge of Ophir” (Isaiah 13:12), The people 
are promised a better time than they have ever even 
dreamed ôf, as evidenced by these words : “Eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into 
the heart of man, the things which God hath pre- 
pared for them that love him” (1 Corinthidns 2:9); 
and liberty for the weakest, even the boys and the 
girls, will characterize the greatness and majesty 
of the coming better order of things. 





JEWISH PERSECUTION IN POLAND 


NDER the charge that all Jews are Bolsheviki 
the ruling party in Poland is engaged in a 
shameless persecution of Jews, with a view to mak- 
ing their political hold on the country stronger. 
Ugly illustrated posters, depicting the Jew as a ser- 
pent or vampire, appear in the newspapers and are 
doing everything possible to fan the fanaticism of 
the ignorant masses into a brutal massacre. 

The Jews are blamed for the high cost of living, 
despite the fact that this phenomenon is world wide 
and has been caused by the fiscal policies of the 
warring countries. 

As high as eighty Jews have been killed in a a single 
pogrom in Poland, and they are of frequent occur- 
rence ; sometimes whole streets of Jewish homes are 
burned down, accompanied by brutalities in which 
the Roman Catholic Polish Christians seem to equal 
the Turks in their attacks against the Armenians. 

Some of the factories in Poland belong to Jews, 
but in them no Jewish operatives can be employed, 
despite the fact that one-third of the populace are 
Jews. Polish workmen will not work with Jews 
and they can only work in small home industries of 
their own. Theycan not enter the civil service. 

The Poles, politically and culturally a backward 
people, have won the power to make their land a 


. bell for its three million Jews by no merit of their 


own, but simply by the victory of the Germans over 
the Russian and of the Allies over the Germans. 

The Poles understand well what their rôle in 
Europe is. Their rôle is to keep a strong conscript 
army on the Vistula, while the French keep watch 
on the Rhine. They know very well if they fill this 
rôle, they may treat Jews, Germans and other minor- 
ities as they please. 
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Tbat the Jews would have a very hard time for 
many centuries was not unknown to the Jewish 
prophets. And even these pogroms were foretold; 
for the Prophet Jeremiah says: “I will send for 
many hunters, and they shall hunt them from every 
mountain [kingdom], and from every hill [lesser . 
nation], and out of the holes (protected places) of 


the rocks [strongholds of society].” (Jeremiah 16:16.) 


This dreadful hunting of the Jews, however, is pre- 
lude to the regathering of as many Of them as desire. 
back to their home country. The Messiauic kingdom 
will come after enough of the Jews are reestablished, 
and through them will flow the greatest benefit to all 
the people of the whole world. 


DO MORE BALKANS MEAN MORE TROUBLE ? 


HE break-up of the Austrian empire has created 
four new Balkan-states, Hungary, Jugo-Slavia, 
Czecho-Slovakia and Poland, besides old Austria. 

The civilization of the world broke down be- 
cause the Great Powers played the Balkan states 
against each other for their own purposes. The 
Russian Empire and the plans of Germany for a 
Mittel-Europa collided. Now the whole of Central 
Europe has been Balkanized From the Baltic to 
the Acgean the whole territory is now filled with 
small, ambitious, indefinitely bounded states. Will 
they keep the peace? Will their larger and more 
ambitious neighbors help them to keep the peace, 
or will they, in pursuance of their own ambitious 
designs, contrive to keep these small states quarrel- 
ing among themselves in the hope of themselves 
profiting by the melee? ; 

Europe must get to work. Will she get to work 
better with a large number of petty states or a 
small number of large states? Are customs bar- 
riers a help to commerce or as hindrance? If there 


- are many boundaries to cross will trade be facili- 


tated or hindered? If Europe does not get to work 
boundaries or no boundaries, what will happen? 

Practically all the people of Europe, at least an 
overwhelming majority, profess obedience to the 
commands of Jesus Christ, but evidently they have 
two things more to learn. One of them is suggested 
by Paul, that “if any would not work, neither should 
he eat” (2 Thessalonians 3: 10) ; for unless Europe 
gets to work she will not have enough to eat except 
by borrowing money from the United States and 
paying for food with the same money. The other 
thing that these Christians require is to realize that 
there is no permanent relationship possible among 
them except that based upon this ancient principle: 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
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AGRICULTURE and HUSBANDRY 





WHAT ROTATION OF CROPS ACCOMPLISHES 


I° HAD probably been discovered elsewhere by other 
farmers that corn always does well when it fol- 
lows a crop of clover, but it was discovered anew 
in a section of North Carolina by a young farmer 
who purchased an abandoned farm and who noticed 
that his first crop of corn did best in a part of the 
field that had grown up to wild clover. The next 
spring he seeded all his wheat in clover and has 
. been doing it ever since. His farm is now one of 
the show-places of the state. Other farmers in the 
neighborhood have followed his example and from 
a poor farming country have built up the best Corn- 
Belt in that part of the South. 

Many years ago a great potato-producing indus- 
try developed in Aroostook County, Maine. The 
potatoes were grown in rotation with oats and 
clover; two years of potatoes, one of oats and one 
of clover, with as heavy an application of fertilizer 
as the potatoes would pay for. Wonderful results 
were obtained by this rotation and enrichment of 
the soil, and now it has been discovered that this 
same rotation, with equally good results, can be 
obfained in any potato-growing country. 

In the so-called Black Belt of Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi many lands had been cropped to cotton 
without change or rest for a hundred years. The 
yield of cotton had fallen s0 low as to make the land 
practically worthless until somebody discovered that 
it was naturally adapted to alfalfa. Now it is pro- 
ducing great crops of alfalfa, three or four tons to 
the acre, and after a few years produces corn rival- 
ling the yield in the Corn-Belt states. 

Twenty years ago the sand-hill country of North 
Carolina was regarded as worthless. Fifty cents an 
acre was a good average for the land. The soil is 
little but sand for 20 feet or more down. A hotel- 
keeper undertook to raise vegetables for his table. 
‘He found that cowpeas and fertilizer worked a revo- 
lution in the soil. After turning under a few crops 
of pea vines he was able to produce 60 to 70 bushels 
of corn per acre. The system spread gradually until 
now the sand-hill region is one of the most prosper- 
ousinthe state. Now land is selling at $200 to $250 
per acre and the yield of cotton runs to a bale or 
more per acre,. | 

By these and similar methods the Lord will sure- 


, 


ly fulfil his promise, “Behold, I make all things new” 
(Revelation 21:5). The earth is being made new 
before our very ee and the land is yielding its 
increase. 


DYNAMITING THE EARTH INTO À PARADISE 
HE USE OF ELECTRICITY and dynamite in 
the Great War has developed methods for deal- 
ing with rocks, stumps and water courses which will 
alter the face of the earth. In digging ditches the holes 
are drilled two feet apart and two feet deep, the num- 
ber of rows depending upon the width.desired for the 
bed of the stream. As soon as about 10 holes are drilled 
and loaded they are exploded by electricity. The 
blast lifts the soil 200 feet in the air and scatters it 
out over the adjoining land for a distance of 150 
feet, leaving a clean ditch. If a deeper bed is desired 
the first bed of the stream can be blasted out by an- 
other layer of holes, or 2 third. | 
One of the principal uses of dynamite in clearing 
up large areas is that of blasting out stumps. Three 
holes are drilled on opposite sides of the stump, all 
slanting in toward the center, and reaching down to 
the subsoil beneath the stump. Crow-bars are gen- 
erally used for making the holes, but portable elec- 
tric and compressed air drills are also used. 
Another great use of dynamite is in clearing land 
of boulders. This is done by three methods, mud- 
capping, which consists in removing the dynamite 
from the shell and packing it in a compact conical 
heap on the boulder, and then covering it with sev- 
eral inches of thick heavy mud; blockholing, which 
consists of drilling a hole into the boulder and charg- 
ing it with a small amount of dynamite; and snake- 
holing, which consists in rolling the boulder out of 
its bed by placing a hole under it similar to one of 
the holes used to remove a stump. If a sufficient 
charge of dynamite is used the boulder will be 
broken into fragments. Boulders should always be 
snakeholed before attempts at mudcapping or block- 
holing are made. The mud used for mudcapping 
must be free from stones. If stones are present in 
the mud they will be thrown like bullets. Block- 
holing requires more labor but Îs the simplest 
method for breaking very hard boulders, and the 
only method for breaking boulders over 3 feet in 
diameter. It requires much less dynamite than either 
snakeholing or mudcapping. 
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Who should have supposed when the Prophet 
said, “The desert shall rejoice and blossom as the 
rose” (Isaiah 35:1), that one of the instruments the 
Lord will use for accomplishing the fulfilment of 
that prophecy is a force (dynamite) which has been 
largely used by man for the slaughter of men? 


CONSERVATION OF SOIL FERTILITY 
HE VERY FOUNDATION of soil fertility and 
soil conservation is carbonate of lime. Carbonate 
of lime in the soil takes out its acid humors and toxic 
poisons and brings in useful bacteria. It brings clover 
and alfalfa and brings nitrogen out of the air. Sow- 
ing it abroad over the fields makes a vast difference 
in the fertility and permanence of the soil. When a 
million tons a year of carbonate of lime are used 
along the Atlantic seaboard that part of the United 
States will turn-into a veritable Garden of Eden. - 


Every great and enduring civilization in the world ; 
has grown up on a soil that was alkaline with lime, : 


not acid. Babylon, Palestine, Egypt, Greece, Italy 
_ and France are all lands rich in carbonate of lime. 
The great west beyond the Missouri river has often 
as much as four per cent. of carbonate of lime. - 

The primary cause of decay in farming along the 
Atlantic seaboard is the fact that the soils are def- 
cient in carbonate of lime. On that one fact, so long 
forgotten or never learned, rests all the discourage- 
ment and decay that is found from Florida to Nova 
Scotiäa. The eastern farmer has one of the best cli- 
mates and the very best markets in the worid The 
only diffculty is that the land is lime-hungry. A 
land hungry for lime is insatiable.. Manures will 
not remain in it, phosphorus unites with silica, iron, 
or alumina and becomes unavailable; the soil be- 
comes acid, useful bacteria won’t grow in it, nor 
the clovers nor alfalfa. 

There are vast stores of carbonate of lime all 
along the foothills bordering on the Atlantic coastal 
plain, unnumbered millions of tons are ready for the 
farmer’s use. Machinery is ready, capital is ready, 
and the railways. All that is needed is education. 

Here in the east is the population, here are the 
homes, farms, schools, roads, villages and the im- 
poverished, half-abandoned fields lying within driv- 


‘Ang distance of Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washing- 


. ton and New York. All, that is needed is to educate 
the farmer to understand that he must have carbon- 
ate of lime on his soil and a prosperity will follow 
that will amaze those who have grown to maturity 
in the belief that the one-time fertility can never be 
restored How true it is that the “people perish for 
lack of knowledge” —Hosea 4:6. 


te me PEER EE EEE ere RE arr eurqe 


TURNING FLORIDA'S : SWAMPS INTO FARMS 


AKE OKECHOBEE, the second largest lake 
wholly within the United States, lies in the center 
of the evergiades of Florida, with its surface thirty 
feet above the sea. The discovery of this fact made 
possible a vast reclamation work now under way, 
by which a very large part of what was once sup- 
posed to be waste land is finding purchasers who see 
for it a great future. ° 

Four canals have been completed from Lake Oke- 
chobee to the sea, and a fifth is under way. Four 
of these are to the Atlantic Ocean and one to the 
Gulf of Mexico. Supplementing these there is also 
to be a canal 200 feet wide and 12 feet deep, fitted 
with locks, which will be suitable for navigation, 
and can be used to control the water levels in the 
other canals and hence in the whole district. 

The drained lands are already producing large 
crops without the use of fertilizers of any kind and 
a town of 2,000 inhabitants, Moore Haven, is now 
standing at the junction of Lake Okechobee with the 
canal leading to the Gulf where but two years ago 
all was covered with water. There is no question 
but that this country will shortly be producing great 
quantities of sugar, for which it seems eminentiy 
fitted. It also has great possibilities for a great va- 
riety of other crops, including cattle raising. The 
country is level and free from large timber, and 
tractods can be used in clearing it and working it. 

Branches of the Florida East Coast Line and At- 
lantic Coast Line have been built ta points on the 
lake and other lines are projected The area in 
process of reclamation is larger than the combined 
states of Rhode Island and Connecticut. 

One of the commissions to man at the time of his 
creation by the Almighty was to subdue the earth. 
(Genesis 1:3.) Which is the nobler work for man? 
subduing the earth and drawing from it its bounties 
for the blessing of his fellow men? or subduing and 
exploiting his fellow men? 


HAULINCG MILK WITH TRUCKS 


ARMERS a few years ago got up at unearthly 

hours of the night to get their milk to market, 
and even then sometimes get the lacteal fluid in 
too late for the babies. Hauls of ten to thirty miles 
were too much for horses, but to-day the farmer gets 
up early, but at à reasonable hour, and with an auto 
truck gets the milk in from long distances and on 
time. Truck transportation tends to stabilize the 
quantity and to increase it by making a sure market 
for all the milk the farmer can bring. 
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SCIENCE and INVENTION 





_ THE FUTURE OF WIRELESS 
HE FUTURE OF WIRELESS lies in partinits 


use in the direction of aviation, for it is obvious 


that there is no other way in which aviators can be ap- 
prised of their own whereabouts in fog or darkmess. 
With this idea in view a new transmitter has been de- 
vised which will project into the air beams of wire- 
less somewhat like the searchlight but without the 
light, capable of expanding or contracting in area 
covered. . Through the aid of these beams it is hoped 
that some day the flying aeronaut in time of fog 
can be guided from one part of the country to an- 
other. | 

Arrangements are now in effect by which naviga- 
tors at the Brooklyn Navy Yard are enabled to give 
bearings to ships lost in the fog off the Atlantic 
Coast. The vessels wire when they want assistance 
and then, with the aid of several stations ; the office 
fixes the ships’ locations and they can proceed with- 
out waiting for clear weather. 

It does not appear that it will ever be any too 
safe to fly rapidiy or fly at all in a fog. In Canada 
an aviator went head on into a barn in a fog killing 
him instantly and completely wrecking his machine. 
How many have been killed by running into trees 
and other obstructions in fogs will probably never be 
known. But the wireless will at least help to make 
it safer. | 

There are wireless instruments’ now available 
which provide for taking bearings under any weath- 
er conditions. When signals are heard strongest 
in the operators head telephone a movable pointer 
indicates the direction of the incoming signal. The 
geographical direction is then secured by a glance 
at the compass. Therefore, if signals can be heard 
from two wireless stations offering a wide angle the 
- &ircraft operator has merely to make a simple trian- 
gulation to get his exact bearings. The densest fog 
is no obstacle to the receipt of these signals. 

In the course of normal development it is to be 
«expected that very soon wireless telephone conver- 
. sation will be held between aircraft and ships at sea. 
‘It then becomes a simple matter for the aviator lost 
in the fog to get his exact position almost instantly 
by this method. 

It is said that in Captain Alcock’s remarkable 
fight across the Atlantic direction-finding coils were 
built into the wings of his machine, so that when 


the machine was pointed toward the great wireless 
station at Clifden, Ireland, the machine continually 
recorded the fact. When the machine veered to the 
right or left the signals immediately ceased record- 
ing on the receiving apparatus. This was so simple 
that the pilot did not need to understand the signals 
being sent out. As long as he could hear the signals 
in his telephone head-gear he knew he was heading 
directly toward the wireless station where he sub- 


.sequently landed. The Clifden station is in con- 


stant communication with the wireless station at 
Glace Bay, Canada, s0 that Captain Alcock was able 
to hear the station throughout his voyage and keep 
his machine pointed toward it, thus overcoming the 
effect of the side drift caused by the winds. 

As the aviator, apparently lost in a trackless sea 
of fog, may know whither he is bound, so the child 
of God, in a world that is filled with darkness and 
confusion, may know that he is guided by the eye 
of him that never sleeps. “I will guide thee with 
mine eye.”—Psalms 32:8. 


. 


COMETS_—_THE TRAMPS OF THE HEAVENS 


Ce along with shooting stars and meteors, 
are the tramps of the heavens. They are supposed 


to consist of gases which escaped being swept up by the 


planets and moons of the solar system at the time 
the system was formed by the separation of these 
planets from the sun. Their orbits are very irregular 
and are inclined at all angles to each other, whereas 
the orbits of all the planets lie very nearly in the same 
plane. The planets revolve from west to east around 
the sun, while comets not infrequently back around 
the sun in the opposite direction, from east to west. 
The orbits of the planets are almost perfect circles, 
while the orbits of the comets are ellipses. 

All the comets which visit our sun are supposed to 
belong to our solar system, although the visits of some 
of them about the sun are separated by hundreds of 
thousands of years. Donati’s comet has a known 
orbit of more than two thousand years, and its aphelion 
(point in its orbit farthest away from the sun) is five 
times more distant than the orbit of the planet Nep- 
tune. Hailey’s comet has an orbit of seventy-five 
years, and Encke’s comet of three and a third years. 

Stars shine undimmed in lustre even through the 
heads of comets. The earth has on a number of occa- 
sions passed directly through the tails of comets with- 
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out experiencing the least visible effects. If it should 
encounter a comet head-on it is doubtful if it would 
experience anything more serious than a shower of 
meteors, 

À great many comets have been swerved from their 
original orbits by coming in close proximity to the 
larger planets. About forty have been thus captured 
by Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus and Neptune, although 
Jupiter possesses the lion’s share They have been 
captured in the sense that their aphelia are now in 
the vicinity of these planets, and this fact has suggested 
the thought that each of the comets has its aphelia 
‘ar some planet, the farthest aphelia being about 
planets that are so remote from our sun that they can 
not be seen by the most powerful telescope. 

The most interesting feature of a comet is its tail, 
which develops and increases in brilliancy as the comet 
approaches the sun. The tail is always turned away 
from the sun, so that while the comet rushes around 
the sun the tail gradually changes place from being 
behind the comet to being in front of it. Hydrogen 
tails are long and straight, hydrocarbon tails are long 
and curved Tails of iron or other metallic vapors 
are short and bushy. At times the same comet will 
have two or more tails of different types. Comets 
are continually disintegrating. Sometimes they come 
too close to the sun at their perihelion passage and 
become split into two or more comets, each with its 
own tail. Sometimes the tails become twisted or 


brushed aside as if they had encountered some un- 


kmown force. Sometimes they disintegrate entirely 
” into periodic swarms of meteors. It is supposed that 
the great star shower in 1833 was caused by the pas- 
sage of the earth through the nucleus of what had 
once been a great comet. . 

Comets travel at a leisurely speed through the frigid 
outer regions of the solar system. This speed is 
gradually accelerated as the comet draws nearer and 
nearer the sun, until it has acquired, near the time of 
its perihelion passage, a velocity that occasionally ex- 
ceeds two hundred and fifty miles a second. 

In one respect comets bear a close resemblance to 
the “wandering stars to whom is reserved the black- 
. ness of darkness forever,” of Jude 13, in that both 
‘amount to as nearly nothing as anything possibly 
- Cain 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF LIGHTNING 


HUNDERCLOUD is the most stupendous and 
powerful generator of electricity of which we 
know. A single lightning flash may carry twenty thou- 
sand amperes at a pressure of millions of volts. During 
the war lightning and thunder-storms proved a serious 
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menace to balloonists and aviators, and on this account 
they were made the subject of special study. | 
Thunderclouds are columns of heated air which 
have risen from the earth's surface, due to the heating 
effects of the sun, and have carried moisture up with 
them. This moisture does not condense in the form 
of drops until it comes in contact with dust particles 
or electrically charged particles which act as centers 
of condensation. The water condenses much more 
quickly about particles charged with negative elec- 
tricity than with particles charged with positive elec- 
tricity. The negatively charged drops being smaller 
and lighter are carried to the top of the cloud, very 


_Often forming a heavy negative charge, while the 


heavier positively charged drops fall to the bottom 
of the cloud, forming zx strong positive charge. The 
effect of wind on raindrops is to break them up and 
change them from positively charged drops to nega- 
tively charged droplets. Thus every thundercloud 
is seen to be really a huge electrical generator. The 
earth itself is a great storage battery of negative elec- 
tricity, estimated at 600,000,000 volts. 

When a charge of electricity in a cloud gets ue 
ciently great the lightning flash takes place This 
may take place from the top to the base of a cloud, 
or between the base of the cloud and the earth, or 
between one cloud and another, sometimes over dis- 
tances of twenty miles. | 

A flash of lighning always produces a powerful 
inductive effect, which may cause flashes to occur in 
rapid succession. It frequently happens that à nega- 
tively charged cloud approaches the earth, and in do- 
ing so the inductive effect changes its charge to posi- 
tive, and a thunderstorm follows. : 

One of the most beautiful of the Psalms of David 
is David’s description of a thunderstorm He says 
poetically, describing both the thunder and the light- 
ning, “The voice of the Lord divideth the flames of 
fire.” —Psalm 20: 7. 


WOOD MORE DURABLE THAN IRON 


REENHEART TREES grow in dense jungles of 
South America and require great labor and ex- 
pense to cut and ship. They are s0 heavy that they will 
sink instantly alone and when placed in the water 
will outlast iron or steel. For this reason, and be- 
cause they are impervious to the attacks of insects, 
they are used for the sills of drydocks and canal 
locks. This wood. has been known to stand under 
water for over a hundred years and remain in per- 
fectly sound condition. The wood used in the gates 
of the Canada Dock, built in 1856, was so perfectly 
preserved that it was used again in 1894. 
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HOUSEWIFERY and HYGIENE 





NERVOUS AND STUPID CHILDREN 


Q ACHIEVE MARKED SUCCESS, a man 
needs brains plus physical endurance. and every 
ambitious father wants his boys to have that surplus of 
physical vitality which spells courage, initiative and 
persistence. No amount of mere intellectual keeness or 
* wseful information can make up for the loss of vitality 
which enables men and women to enjoy the struggle 
of life and get on well with other people. 

It is the delicate, finely attuned instrument which is 
most easily thrown of the key, and it is the sensitive, 
high-strung child whose nerves are most easily injured 
by overstrain. Such children should be _checked 
rather than spurred, and their eager desire to please 
‘should not be exploited to tickle the vanity or ambi- 
tion of parents and teachers Many a nervous break- 
down at thirty or forty is due to overstimulation and 
 overactivity when the child should have been laying 
up a store of energy and forming habits of physical 
and emotional thrift. 

It is of great importance that a child should have 
the normal weight for his age and height. If a child 
is seriously underweight this is an indication that 
something is wrong. It means that he is using up 
his energy more rapidly than he should, and that some 
day he will have to pay for it 

Stupid children require attention for a different rea- 
son. It has been estimated that from 3,000,000 to 
. 5,000,000 American school children have adenoids, 

diseased tonsils and other glandular defects, which are 


making them appear stupid and are causing them to be. 


backward in school. The child troubled with adenoids 
breathes through his mouth, and a iax lower jaw and 
vacant, sleepy eyes give an unmistakable expression 
of stupidity and duliness. The transformation in such 
children when the adenoids, by a slight operation, are 
removed, is often very rapid. The child with ade- 
noids is stupid and sieepy, because he is not getting 
enough oxygen, and his blood is consequently laden 
“with impurities and the cells of his brain are not 
properly nourished. 

© Itis also estimated that one-fifth of all the school 
children in the country, or 5,000,000, are malnour- 


ished. Undernourishment is the soil of dirinished 


resistance upon which all sorts of physical and mental 
diseases grow. Malnourished children, having little 
reserve energy, fatigue easily. A healthy child re- 


cuperates quickly. Overfatigue lessens a child’s abil- 


ity to digest his food. Malnourished children should 
especially be guarded against getting too tired. 

Children require about a pint and a half of milk 
per day apiece in order to keep in the best condition; 
if they dislike it as a beverage it may be disguised im 
the form of cocoa, milk soup, custard or cream sauce 
for vegetables. Well-cooked cereals, especially oat- 
meal, should form one of the mainstays of the break- 
fast Green vegetables contain substances which 
stimulate growth and are helpful to the intestines 
because of their bulk. 

The question of sleep is especially important for 
malnourished or nervous children. American chil- 
dren, as a rule, get too little sleep. They should re- 
tire early, and take a noon nap, preferably before lunch. 

À nervous, sleepless child can often be put to sleep 
by having him spend a quarter of an hour in a bath 
of ninety degrees. When a nervous child flies into a 
termper or tantrum, scolding and punishment will 
usually only increase the nervous tension. . À warm 
bath and a quiet rest time in bed are more likely to 
meet his needs. 

Practically all the children _— suffering from 
malnutrition were found to be accustomed to having 
either tea or coffee at breakfast. 

In the matter of food and all other matters of the 
physical and mental health of children, no better 
philosophy has ever been devised than that which puts 
the responsibility upon the parents. “Train up a 
child in the way that he should go, and when he is old 
he will not depart from it”’—Proverbs 11:11. 


TEETH EXTRACTION À CURE FOR DISEASE 


D COTTON, of the New Jersey Hospital, at 
Trenton, discovered that many of the patients 
suffering from mental disease had also serious chronic 
infections of the teeeth, tonsils and stomach, and that 
by removing the infected teeth he was able to restore 
many patients who, with former methods of treat- 
ment, became chronic patients and remained in the 
hospital until the time of their death. As a result of 
the extraction of infected teeth Dr. Cotton was able 
to increase the proportion of discharges to admissions 
from 43%, to 87% ; in other words to double the num- 
ber of patients who left the hospital. 

‘The X-ray photographs of teeth show that many 
people have infected teeth who have no knowledge of 
it The failure of the dentist to recognize the exist- 
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ance of root infection and the practise of putting in 
pivots, gold crowns and bridge work without first 
taking radiographs to be sure that there are no in- 
fected roots has caused more rheumatism, pernicious 
anemia, heart disease, Bright’s disease and mental dis- 
eases than we can measure. Bacteria at the roots of 
infected teeth must have an outlet, especially if the 
tooth has been crowned and all means of drainage 
from the upper part of the tooth is thereby cut off. 
Then the bacteria filter through the bone in which the 
teeth are embedded, migrate to other organs and set 
up secondary foci of infection. The only known pre- 
vention of the effects of this infection is to have all 
teeth removed in which the nerves have been de- 
stroyed, as well as the teeth known to be infected. 
No one should attempt to preserve teeth by having 
the nerves killed. Such teeth should be extracted. 

These death-dealing germs, hidden away out of sight 
about the roots of the teeth, suggest those secret fayults 
which undermine and destroy character. “Cleanse 
thou me from secret fauits"—Psalm 19:12. 


WASHING MADE EASY 


HERE is no dodging the family wash. Ît has to 

‘ be done. Itis done. The weekly expense for an 
average family in moderate circumstances is calculated 
at $3.00. Of this amount $2.00 goes to the laundress, 
10c. for her carfare, 35c. for her lunch, 25c. for soaps 
and powders used, and 30c. for electricity consumed. 
The electric washer has made a great change in 
many households. One woman reports that it takes 
her one and one-half hours to do the week’s wash, 
fifteen minutes to get the water ready and put the 
machine away, and one and one-quarter hours to do 
the actual washing. Her machine runs with a quarter 


horse-power motor, consuming about 15c. worth of: 


current per month, and the soap and washing powder 
run the total monthly bill up to 40c. - She calculates 
that in three and one-third years she has paid for her 
machine, paid the interest on the investment at 6%, 
and cleared over $S0.00 in cash, besides not being 
bothered by having a laundress around. 

Another woman reports that it costs her one and 
one-half cents an hour to run the machine, another 


_‘‘that previous to the purchase of a machine she em- 


.Ployed a laundress for two days each wesk and now 
that she does her own wash in three hours per week 
with no help whatever. Another, with a family of 
eight reports that four hours a week sufices for the 
wash, and another that in 142 washes she used 200 
cakes of soap with the electric washer. 
mother with a large family of small children, reported 
that she did the family washing every Monday morn- 
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‘ing between 5.30 and 7.00 o’clock, while her husband 


Another, a’ 





cared for the children. 

The method of washing by an electric washer is 
very simple. The tub of the machine is filled with 
lukewarm water into which a solution of one-half 
cup of soda crystals and one-half jar of soap jelly, 


‘ made from any kind of soap, is placed. The motor 


is started and when it gets humming the clutch is 
thrown in and the solution churned for two minutes 
until sudsy; then the machine is stopped and the 
clothes put in. The machine is then run 15 minutes 
for ordinary washes or longer for clothes badly 
soiled. The clothes are rinsed in the machine in scald- 
ing water, all of one kind being rinsed together. In 
rinsing, the machine is run another five minutes and 
the clothes are then wrung out into cold bluing water 
ready to be hung out to dry. The cost of the electric 
washer is $100 for the preferred designs. 

Probably no part of the Bible has thus far had a 
more significant fuilfilment than the statement, “In 
the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread till thou 
return unto the ground ; for out of it wast thou taken: 
for dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return.” 
(Genesis 3:19.) The fact that we see in every direc- 
tion the elimination of the arduous work of mankind 
is in itself a happy augury of the coming approach 
of Messiah's kingdom, the dawn of the ce Age. 


“FAMINE AND PESTILENCE" 


ARNINGS are issued by the medical profes- 

sion to get ready for a recurrence of Influ- 

enza. The history of epidemics shows a recurrence im 
the succeeding year, and the black plagtie—alias “In- 
fluenza”—is expected to stalk through the land again 
this fall. Public Health Departments are in receipt 
of many anxious letters of inquiry, and in answer the 
wamming is going out to prepare for what is coming. 

The good advice is given to build up strength to 
meet a possible Influenza attack. As a preventive, 
exercise and good food are recommended. 

Heaïth Departments express themselves that the 
expected epidemic will be less serious than that of 
1918, because many of the population are immune 
through having had the disease once. } 

Brotheriy love among men would banish influenza. 
It would see that all had the vitality builders of good 
food, good air, plenty of light and outdoor exercise. 
Lack of love among men is destined, in the near 
future, to bring the further fulfillment of the word 
of Jehovah: “in divers places pestilences” (Luke, 
21:11); “before him {[preceding his Kingdom pres- 
ence] went the pestilence” (Habakkuk, 3:5) ; “I have 
sent among you the pestilence."—Amos, 4:10 
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NEGLECT OF THE BIBLE 
HE PURPOSE OF THIS MAGAZINE in pro- 
viding a Religious Department is that the com- 
mon people at little cost and inconvenience to them- 
selves may carry’on a systematic course of Bible study 
in their homes. In this department will be found dis- 
“cussion of Bible questions and explanation of Scripture 
passages of the deepest interest to all students without 
regard to creed or denomination. It is not our pur- 
pose or desire to induce any one to join anything. Our 
purpose here is purely educational. 

No nation or people can afford to neglect Bible 
study. It will be conceded on every hand that the 
rush and hurry of the twentieth century has greatly 
retarded Bible study. The people are feeling the re- 
sult thereof. We hope to turn their minds back to a 
sober, candid consideration of the great truths con- 
tained in the Scriptures: 

The Bible is the torch of civilization and liberty. Its 
influence for good in society has been recognized by 
the greatest statesmen of all times. Aside from being 
, 3 masterpiece of literature, science and poetry, it con- 
Atains a statement of God’'s purposes concerning the 
human race. In times past it was not possible to be 
understood for the reason that it was not God's time 
for it to be understood The Bible itself assures us 
that a period of time would come in which the people 
‘ would understand and appreciate the Bible teachings 
and profit from these teachings. ’ 

The prophecies of the Scriptures are in fact the his- 
tory of the world written in advance. It must be 
evident to every reasonable person that no human 
mind could have foretold centuries ago the happening 
of present-day events. The Scriptures declare that 
holy men of old wrote the Bible as their minds were 
: moved to act by the invisible influence and power of 
Jehovah. In harmony with this expressed thought, 
Jchovah caused the Prophet Daniel to give a brief out- 
line of the world’s history from the time of Nebuchad- 
| nezzar until the present day. Although Daniel had a 
mental vision of things that should come to pass, yet 
he could not understand them and he records this 
fact, saying, “I beard but I understood not. Then said 
1, O my Lord, what shall be the end of these things? 
And he {[Jehovah] said, Go thy way, Daniel, for the 
words are closed up and sealed until the time of the 
end Many shall be purified and made white and 
tried, but the wicked shall do wickedly and none of the 
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wicked shall understand but the wise shall under- 
stand” (Daniel 12:8-10.) The wise mentioned here 
is not necessarily one who is learned after the manner 
of earthly wisdom, but is the one who possesses a 
reverential desire to know Jehovah’s purpose con- 
cerning man. The Scriptures referring to such say, 
“The reverence of the Lord is the beginning of wis- 


dom.” “The secret of the Lord is with them that 
reverence Him and He will show them His plan.” 

The Bible is a great treasure house of knowledge 
and wisdom. It claims to be a revelation from Jeho- 
vah concerning man, his origin, his course and what 
will lead to his final happiness, peace and joy. It is 
the oldest book in existence. Ît was given to the 
Israelites, the chosen people of the Lord, and handed 
down from one generation to another, and has been 
miraculously preserved by Divine intervention. It has 
outlived the storms of centuries. Men have endeav- 
ored by every possible means to destroy it They 
have hidden it, burned it and attempted to compel 
the people to "refrain from studying it; yet the book 
still lives and more and more is mankind realizing the 
need of understanding it. If all the peoples of the 
world to-day understood the Scriptures and diligently 
sought to abide by their teachings, there would not be 
a strike known in the land; there would be no labor 
troubles ; there would be no serious conflict between 
labor and capital; there would be no suffering of the 
people from the unrighteous conduct of the profiteers ; 
there would not be the present distress of nations with 
perplexity. It is equally true that the Bible contains 
a clear statement of the Divine remedy provided for 
the rectification of all these diffcuities. 

It is quite probable that very few are aware of the 
fact that the world's great systems of transportation 
by steam, electricity, gas engines, flying machines, and 
the general great increase of knowledge was foretold 
centuries ago and that Jehovah caused His Prophet 
Daniel to make record of it. In the light of present- 
day events we can see that this record was made for 
the very purpose of calling the student’s attention to 
the fact that we have reached a great change in the 
social order of things. Daniel had been told that in 
the time of the end the Scriptures would be unfolded 
and understood by the student who was wise after 
God’s order of wisdom. Then Jehovah caused him 
to record that which would constitute proof that the 
desired time had been reached “But thou, O Daniel, 
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shut up the words and seal the book until the time of 
the end. Many shall run to and fro and knowledge 
shall be increased.” (Daniel 12:4.). The “time of 
the end” ‘here mentioned clearly does not mean the 
end of time, because time will never end: nor does it 
mean the end of the earth and its destruction; but it 
does mean the end of the worid, $. «., the end of a 
certain Jong-established social order of things—the. 
end of a period of time. We may confidently know, 
then, that the great inventions and increase of knowil- 
edge which have reached a climax in the day in which 
we are living is one of the strongest proofs of the 
authenticity of the Scriptures as the Divine word and 
a further proof that we have reached the end of the 
old order and the beginning of a new, a different and 
better order. 

And this is the time in which the Scriptures are to 
be understood. This is the time in which the people 
have greater need to understand them ; and the suffer- 
ings and trials, distress and disturbances that have 
come upon the peoples of earth will cause them to 
turn their minds and hearts to searching the Scrip- 
tures as they have not done before. 

That the nations are in distress and the people 
perplexed is evidenced upon every hand. What the 
people really want to know is how they can extri- 
cate themselves from the present dilemma. If Di- 
vine wisdom foreknew and foretold the present 
dilemma, then we may reasonably expect to find 
in the Bible a Divinely provided remedy for reliev- 
ing the people; and this we do find. 


In subsequent issues of this magazine it is our 


purpose to show the progressive development of\ 
Jchovah's plan from the time of creation of the 
earth down to the present day, and by placing the 
prophecies alongside of current history—the things 
which we daily see coming to pass—to produce the’ 
‘ incontrovertible proof that we are standing at the 
sr portals of the Golden Age. 

The Golden Age has been the great desire of men 
and nations for many centuries. Jehovah estab- 
lished a model governmeot amongst the Israelites 
and gave to them a perfect code of laws. Had they 
.. been able to keep those laws perfectly the Golden 

‘ Age would have come in their day. The Lord 

- dealt with that people, as shown both by sacred and 
profane history, for a period of 1800 years and then 
cast them off because of their unfaithfuiness. He 
used their experience, however, to teach other na- 
tions a great lesson which has been profitable for 
Christians throughout the Gospel Age and which 
will now be profitable for ail the world. The inabil- 
ity of the Israelites to keep the perfect law proved 
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that man without the aid of the Lord cannot bring 
in the Golden Age, and further shows that when 
man has reached his extremity it will be God's op- 
portunity to establish the very things that man de- 
sires. The prophetic proof is that shortly following 
the end of the Gentile Times (which, in fact, ended 
in 1914) the Lord will make a new covenant ar- 
rangement with the people through the medium or 
intervention of the great Messiah, and by and 
through this means establish a perfect condition on 
the earth. Under such an arrangement profiteering 
will be impossible. The oppression of the masses 
by the classes will be impossible. The people will 
be taught righteousness and in order that they 
might profit thereby evil influences will be re- 
Strained. They will be taught just what to eat and 
how to eat it, how to exercise, what is correct and 
proper conduct, the proper things to read and study, 
how to keep the law perfectly; and this much-needed 
aid ministered by and through the Messiah will open 
the way for the blessing of all the nations and peo- 
ples of the earth in harmony with the promise 
made by Jehovah four thousand years ago. 
Concerning the order of things under the wise 
and perfect ruler and the beneficent influence of the 


government during that time, the prophet of the 


Lord wrote: “And the government shall be upon 
his [Messiah’s] shoulder; and his name shall be 
called Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, the 
Everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace; and of the 
increase of his government and peace there shall 
be no end” (Isaiah 9:6, 7). Furthermore, the 
prophet says concerning the righteousness of His 
reign: “With righteousness shaH he judge the poor, 
and reprove with equity for the meek of the earth: 
aod he shall smite the earth with the rod of his 
moutb, and with the breath of his lips shall he slay 
the wicked. And righteousness shall be the girdle 
of his loins and faithfulness the girdle of his reins. 
The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, and the 
leopard shall lie down with the kid; and the calf 
and the young lion and the fatling together; and a 
little child shall lead them. And the cow and the 
bear shall feed; their young ones shall lie down to- 
gether: and the lion shall eat straw like the ox 
And the sucking child shall play on the hole of the 
asp, and the weaned child shall put his hand on 
the cockatrice’ den. They shall not hurt nor de- 
stroy in all my holy mountain [kingdom]: for the 
earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as 
the waters cover the sea.”—Isaiah 11:4-9, 

Some of the blessings that will come to the people 
during the Messianic reign are described by the 
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aThen the eyes of the blind shall be 
opened, and the ears of the deaf shall be unstopped. 
Then shall the lame man leap as an hart, and the 
tongue of the dumb sing: for in the wilderness shail 
water break out, and streams in the desert. And 
the ransomed of the Lord shall return, and come 
to Zion with songs and everlasting joy upon their 
heads: they shall obtain joy and gladness, and sor- 
row and sighing shall flee away.”—Isaiah 35:5, 6, 10. 

That these promises to mankind may be more 


clearly understood and better appreciated, we will, 


beginning with a subsequent number of this maga- 
zine, publish a series of articles showing the pro- 
gressive steps of Jehovah’s arrangements from the 
time of the creation of earth up to the glorious cul- 
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mination of the hsbng Hiesdings:d of mankind, , which 
Jehovah promises shall constitute the desire of all 
pations. 

To the people now we say, Be not discouraged 
because of the stress of the times in which we are 
living, but be brave and very courageous. Avail 
yourselves of opportunity of acquiring more knowil- 
edge of the Divine revelation concerning the com- 
ing blessings of the world that you may be able t5 
more fully profit by these blessings when they do 
come. ÂAvoid strife and contention; be calm and 
considerate of all, rendering righteousness unto 
every one and patiently waiting the Lord'’s good 
time to establish complete righteousness in the 
earth. 


TALKING WITH THE DEAD (2) 


(By 5 Member ej the New York Be) 


AN'S greatest desire is to live forever in a state 
of happiness Nothing has been 50 certain as 
death. Truly the proverb says, “The living know 
that they shall die”’ Neariy every living person has 


. lost some friend, relative or loved one in death. The 


present condition of the dead ones is of great interest 
to the living for two reasons: (1) because tbe living 
are keeniy interested in their friends and loved ones; 
and (2) because the living contemplate that they may 


soon go to the same place. Naturally, the living ex- 


amine anything that purports to teach that they can 
talk with their departed friends. This desire to com- 
municate with the departed ones has been greatly 
augmented by conditions produced by the war, be- 
cause so many have died as a result of the war and 
many more have died from the pestilence that came in 
the time of the var. 

Recently the public press has printed much con- 
cerning the dead and the ability of certain living ones 
to communicate with'the dead These published ex- 


| periences are attracting wide attention throughout the 
world and should not be passed by lightly. 


If the 
living can talk with the dead, then all the people 
should know it On the other hand, if from a fair 


consideration of all the evidence we should find that 
-the living cannot talk with the dead, but that the testi- 
mony produced in support of the contention is decep- 
tive and misleading, then, of course, the people shouid 


be acquainted with these facts. 

It is interesting to note the class of men who are 
producing and publishing this evidence. They are not 
of the superstitious, ignorant or uneducated. On the 
contrary, from the world's viewpoint, they are men 
of great learning, of high moral and social standing, 


and of strictest integrity. As such matters are usually 
considered, they are strictly competent witnesses, 
whose testimony should be candidly weighed and con- 
sidered We introduce a few of these witnesses and 
give excerpts from their testimony as published in the 
public press by the Metropolitan Newspaper Service. 

Prof. James H. Hyslop, PhD. LL.D., Secretary of 
the American Society for Psychical Research, testi- 
fies that interest in psychic: phenomena has greatly in- 
creased since the war ; that such was predicted before 
the war through Mrs. Piper in a message quoted by 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. Prof. Hyslop further states 
that the present wide interest is due to a combination 
of  'uences: first, the wholesale loss of life; and sec- 
ond, the materialistic state of the age; that by far the 
largest number of persons who became interested in 
psychic research had their interest aroused by the 
death af some friend or relative; that finding the 
clergymen knew no more about the matter than them- 
selves, or could offer only faith as an escape from 
doubt, they sought the psychic research for help; that 
it is doubtful if the same interest would have been 
arouscd by the same war in the Middle Ages. 

Many ask, Why should the recent world war create 
such an increased interest in psychic phenomena? We 
expect to show herein that it is due time for such in- 
creased interest and that the war is merely incidental 
to it. ‘ 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, a positive witness that the 
living communicate with the dead(?), has written 
much on the subject. It will be noticed that the mes- 
sages which purport to come from the dead come 
through a medium. A few excerpts from his testi- 
mony follow : 
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“1 think that the presumption is very clear that in the case 
of some mediums, like Eusapia Paladino, they may be guilty 
of trickery when their powers fa them; and yet at other 
times have genuine gifts. 

“When the war came it brought earrestness into our souls 
and made us look more closel at our own beliefs and reassess 
their value. 

“The religious side of it I saw to be of infinitely greater 
importance and it is this of which I will presentiy speak. It 
seemed to me that all these phenomens large and smail have 
been the telephone bells which said to the human race, ‘Rouse 
yourselves, stand by, be at attention! Here are signs for you. 
They will lead you up to the message which God wishes to 
send’ Physical phenomena make religion a very real thing; 
no longer a matter of faith, but a matter of actual experience 
and fact. 

“I have spoken of a body of fresh doéttine. Whence does 
this come? It comes in the main through automatic writing 
where the hand of the human medium is controîled either by 
an alleged dead human beiñg or by an alleged angel. . . 
These written communications are supplemented by a vasf 
number of utterances and by the verbal message of spirits 
given through the lips of mediums. Sometimes it has even 
come by direct voices. It has come through the family circle 
and table tilting. 

“The lessons we may learn th us of the Er life of 
the soul; of the nature of that life and how it is influenced 
by our conduct here. If this is distinct from religion, I must 
confess that I do not understand the distinction. To me it 
is religion, the very essence of it. 

“As to other creeds, it must be admitted that an. acceptance 
of the teachings brought to us from beyond would greatly 
modify conventional Christianity. , 

“Most vital of all, it would confirm and make absolutely 
certain the fact of life after death, the basis of all religion. 
It would confirm the unhappy results of sin, aithough it would 
shaw that these results are never permanent. It would con- 
firm the idea of heaven and à termporary penal taste which 
corresponds to purgatory rather than to hell. Christianity 
must change or must perish. She has deferred it until her 
churches are half empty, until women are her chief supporters 
and until both the learned part of the community on the one 
side and the poorest class on the other are largely alienated 
from her. The people are alienated because they frankly do 
not believe the facts presenféd to them to be tru, Thir reason 
and their sense. of justice is equally offended. One can see 
no justice in the vicarious sacrifice nor in the God who would 
be placated by such means. Above all, many cannot under- 
stand such expressions as, the redemption from sin. 

“Never was there any evidence of a fall of man: but if 
there were no fall, then what became of the atonement, of 
the redemption, of original sin, of a large part of Christian 
mystical philosophy? Too much seems to have been:made of 
Christ's death. Men die continually for their convictions. 
Thousands of our lads did in France. Therefore the death 
of Christ, beautiful as it is in the Gospel narrative, has seemed 
to assume undue importance. Too much stress has been laid 
upon Christs death and far too little upon His life. That 
was where the true grandeur and the true lesson iay. Never 
had any one such a robust common sense or such a sympathy 
for wezkness. It was this most wonderful and uncommon 
life and not His (Cbrist’s) death which is the true center of 
the Christian religion. 
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“He (Christ) came down at a time of great earthly de- 
pravity, a time when the world was almost às wicked as it is 
now; in order to give the people an example and teaching of 
an ideal life Then He returned to His own high station, 
having left an example which is still occasionally followed. 

“If such a view of Christianijty were generally accepted, 
then I think we should have a creed which might unite the 
churches, which might be reconciled with science, which might 
defy ail attacks, which might carry the Christian” faith on for 
an indefinite period. 

“Messages from the dead have been received in many lafds 
at various times, mixed with a good dezl about this worid 
which we could verify. The messages upon these points seem 
to me to be infinitely reassuring, whether we regard our own 
fate or that of our friends. The departed agree that passing 
is usualiy easy and painless and followed by an enormous re- 
action of peace and ease.” 

“The spirit is not a glorified ad or a goblin, but it is 
simply the person himself, retaining all his strength and weak- 
nesses, his wisdom and his folly, ré as Be. has retained 
his personal appearance. . = 

“Communications usually come fram those. sis have not 
long passed over and tend to grow fainter as one would ex- 
pect There is in Mr. Dawson Rogers’ life a very good case 
of a spirit who called himself Manton and claimed to have 


been born at Lawrence, Lydiard, and buried in Stbke, Newinc- 


ton, in 1677. It was clearly shown afterward that there was 
such à man and that he was Oliver Eromwell's chaplain. So 
far às my own reading goes this Îs the oldest spirit on record 
as returning. All agree that life beyond is for a limited pe- 
riod, after which they pass on to yet other places, but ap- 
parently there is more communication between these phase 
than between us and the spirit land" . 


Other witnesses of the same character as Sir Conan 
Doyle are Prof: Crawford, Prof. Lodge, Prof. Bar- 
rett, Gerald Balfour, Bishop Fallows, Rev. Fielding 
Ould, : Archdeacon Wilberforce, and” RE others of 
more Or less prominence. E 

The distinguished witnesses above mentioned claim 
to believe in Jehovah God as the great First Cause, 
the ail-wise and eternal One. Theÿ admit that Jesus 
Christ came down from heavén, was a man, lived on 
earth; that He died, was resurrected and returned to 
heaven. | 

They quote from the Bible and thereby admit the 
authenticity of the Scriptures—that the Bible is the 
Word of God. | 

With these admissions from the wise and distin- 
guished witnesses we have a basis from which to 
reason and a rule by which their testimony may be 
weighed and considered. Just here we are reminded 
of the words of the Prophet Isaiah speaking as the 
mouthpiece of Jehovah, relating to the very. question 
under consideration: “And when they shall say unto 
you, Seek unto them that have familiar spirits, and 
unto wizards [mediums] that peep and that mutter 
{say unto them]: should not a people seek unto their 
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© God? the living on behalf of the dead? To the law 


and the : testimony : if they speak hot according to this 
word, it is because there is no light inthem.” (Isaiah 
8:19, 20.). In other phrase, the Lord's prophet here 


. says that all the testimony offered with reference to 


communication with the dead, if not in harmony with 
and supported by the Word of God is conclusively 


‘proved untrue. God is His own interpreter and He 
‘will explain His Word to those who seek to under- 


‘stand it The Bible is the Word of Truth. 


“For 


‘prophecy came not in old time by the will of man; 


- but holy men of God spake as they were moved by 


the Holy Spirit.” (2 Peter 1:21.) It was Jesus 
“Christ who said, “Thy word is truth.” (John }7:17.) 
‘“AN Scripture divinely inspired is indeed profitable 
for teaching, for instruction, for correction, for that 


. discipline which is in righteousness, so that the man 
+ of-God may be complete, thoroughly fitted for every 


good work.” (2 Timothy 3:16, 17, Diaglott.) Then 


* + by the testimony of the Bible let us examine these 


‘questions and settle them accordingly. È < 


“ 


. It must be conceded in the outset that if the dead 


can communicate with the living then the dead are 
conscious after death and know everything that is 


-transpiring. The first important question, then, to 


thanks?” (Psalm 6:5). 
‘the dead? Shall the dead arise and praise thee? 


” therefore could not be conscious. 
‘‘forth, he returneth to his earth; in that very day his 
“thoughts perish."—Psalm 146:4. 


90:3). 


determine by the Scriptures is— | 


‘. ARE THE DEAD. CONSCIOUS ? 


We quote some pertinent Scriptures bearing di- 
rectly on the point : “In death there is no remem- 
brance of thec; in the grave who shall give thee 
“Wilt thou show wonders to 


Shall thy loving kindness be declared in the grave? 
or:thy faithfulness in destruction?” (Psalm 88:10, 
11).. “Thou turnest man to destruction” (Psalm 
“The dead praise not the Lord, neither any 
that go down into silence.”—Psalm. 115 :17. | 

The Scriptures clearly show that one who dies 
stops breathing, does not think, has no feeling; 
“His breath goeth 


“For the living know that they shall die, but the 


.. dead know not anything."—Ecclesiastes 9:5.. 


® “Whatever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
micht, for there is no work, nor device, nor knowl- 
edge, nor wisdom in the grave whither thou goest. 
—Ecclesiastes 9:10. 

“Neveriheless, man being in honor abideth not; 
he is like the beasts that perish.”—Psalm 49:12. 

Jésus declared that all the dead are in their graves 
and asleep—unconscious, knowing nothing (John 


5:28, 29). The Apostle Paul speaks of the dead 
being ‘asleep, unconscious, knowing nothing—L1 Co- 
rinthians 15:18; 1 Thessalonians 4:13-18 ï 

But, it will be insisted, the above Scriptures have 
reference to the body being dead and unconscious, 
but the soul continues to live. As above quoted, 
Sir Conan Doyle says: “The results of psychic re- 
search, the deductions which we may draw and the 
lessons we may learn teach us of the continued life 
of the soul” We quote from Bishop Fallows as. 
follows : - “In recent years great strides have been 
made in the explanatior of psychic phenomena and 
in the years to come the science of communication 
with the dead will be made a part of the curriculum 
of great educational institutions. I have called the 
new science Immortalism because it depends for its 
existence on the immortality of the soul, in which 
we all believe, and the preservation of identity be- 
yond the grave.” 

From the two eminent witnesses above quoted, it 
is scen that the theory of communication with the 
dead rests strictly upon the old doctrine of inherent 
immortality of the soul. Is the immortality of the 
soul supported by the Bible? Our answer is, there 
is just one Scripture in the Bible that supports it 
and that Scripture Jesus declares is a lie and the 
first lie ever told, and Satan told it. It is found in 
Genesis 3:5. The occasion was Satan using the ser- 
pent as a medium through which to speak to Mother 
Eve and thereby deceive her with reference to eating 
of the forbidden fruit. The woman said, “We may 
not eat of the fruit in the midst af the garden of 
Eden, for God hath said, Ye shall not eat of it, 
neither shall ye touch it, lest ye die” And to this 
Satan replied, “Ye shall not surely die ; for God dath 
know that in the day ye eat thereof, then your eyes 
shall be opened and ye shall be as gods, knowing 
good and evil.” This statement of Satan, “Ye shail 
not surely die,” has been the foundation of every 
false doctrine from then until now and it is the one 
to which Jesus referred when speaking of Satan as 
the father of lies. 

Subsequent to the violation of God's law, Adam 
and his wife Eve were sentenced to death and driven 
from Eden and in due course of time they died. 
Was it merely the body or the soul that died? Let 
us first determine what is the soul. Man is a soul; 
he does not possess a soul. Every living creature 
is a soul. We say a man has a cow; he possesses a 
cow. But we would not say a man fs a cow. “And 
the Lord God formed man out of the dust of the 
earth and breathed into his nostrils the breath of 
lives, and man become à living soul.”—Genesis 27. 
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Cleary, hs we see that Fan formed from the 
elements of the earth the body of man ard then 
breathed into his nostrils the breath which living 
creatures breathe. This breath animated the body, 
started the circulation, and the result was a moving, 
sentient being, which God designated a soul. God 
in His Word applied the term living soul to the 
lower order of animals long before the creation of 
man. (See Genesis 1:20, 30, marginal reading.) He 
also used the word soul as applicable to beasts, say- 
ing, “Levy a tribute unto the Lord of the men of 
war which went out to battle: one soul of five hun- 
dred, both of the persons, and of the beeves, and of 
the asses, and of the shecp.”’—Numbers 31:28. 

When one dies, then, it means a separation of the 
breath of life from the body, which means extinc- 
tion of the soul, just as the beasts die. “For that 
which befalleth the sons of men befalleth beasts; 
even one thing befalleth them: as the one dieth, so 
dieth the other; yea, they have all one breath; so 
that a man hath no preeminence above a beast: for 
all is vanity. All go unto one place; are all of the 
dust, and all turn to dust again” (Ecclesiastes 3:19, 
20). To settle all question abcut the soul being 
subject to death or not, the Psalmist says, “What 
man is he that liveth and shall not see death? shall 
he deliver his soul from the hand of the greve?” 
(Psalm 89:48.) But even more explicit are these 
words, “The soul that sinneth it shall die” (Ezekiel 
18:4). If the soul were immortal, it would not be 
subject to death; not even God would be able to 
destroy it. Jesus plainly said that Jehovah has the 
. power to destroy the soul.—\atthew 10:28. 

Who then is immortal? The Scriotures answer, 
“The blessed and only potentate, the king of kings 
and lord of lords, who only hath immortality” (1 
Timothy 6:15, 16). Immortality means that which 
is not subject to death and is offered as a great prize 
to the faithful follower of Jesus unto death. “Who 
will render to every man according to his deeds: to 
them who by patient continuance in well doing seek 
for glory, honor and immortality, eternal life.”—Ro- 
mans 2:6, 7. 

This prize of immortality is offered to none except 
the Christian, who having made a consecration to do 
God’s will, continues faithfully unto death. To such 
Jesus said, “Be thou faithful unto death and I will 
give thee a crown of life” (Revelation 2:10). Again 
the Scriptures say, “This mortal must put on im- 
mortality” (1 Corinthians 15:53). And here the 
words are addressed on!ly to the faithful unto death. 
The Bible plainly teaches that “man is of the earth, 
earthy”; he is not spiritual (1 Corinthians 15:45-47), 
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Man is a human being; he is not a spirit being. “A 
spirit [being] math not flesh and bones” (Luke 
24:39). The Apostle in his argument in 1 Corin- 
thians 15 plainiy shows that human or natural be- 
ings have human or natural bodies; that Adam was 
a human and not a spiritual being; that none are 
given spiritual bodies except the faithful followers 
of Christ Jesus and they receive such only at the 
resurrection. 

These Scriptures, then, prove ee {and 
there is none to contradict them) that man has not 
an immortal soul; that man is not a spirit being 
but a human; that man when he dies is dead and is 
not conscious; therefore could not possibly com- 
municate with any who are living. 

‘The testimony of the eminent witnesses above 
cited is in direct contradiction of the Bible. First, 
they deny that man was created a perfect human 
being and fell. On the contrary, they teach the doc- 
trine of evolution; namely, that man evolved from à 
much lower order and has been progressing since. 
The Bible says that God created man in His own 
image and likeness (Genesis 1:26, 27) and we ar: 
certain that God never was an ape nor in the for 
of one. In addition to this, the Scriptures plain; 
declare, “His work is perfect” (Deuteronomy 52: 
The Scriptural account plainly shows that mao v's- 
lated God's law and was driven from Eden, his per- 
fect home, sentenced to death, and died; that :-:< 
sentence. was in process of execution covering a 
period of 930 years; that the perfect man begot no 
children, but only the imperfect man under the sen- 
tence, of death exercised his power of transmitt:: 
life. ‘It reasonably follows, then, that the es 
man could not beget z perfect child. Hence God': 
prophet wrote, “Behold, I was shspen in iniquity 
and in sin did my mother conceive me” (Psa-— 
51:5). Again, “Wherefore, as by one man [Adam 
sin entered the world and death by sin, so deati 
passed upon all men for that all have sinned” (Ro- 
mans 5:12). Human experience corroborates the 
teaching of the Bible, as it is well known by all care- 
ful observers that the human race is degenerating 
and has been for centuries ; and no evolutionist has 
ever yet been able to prove any progress of the 
lower brder of animals to a higher order, nor has 
any connecting link been found between animals 
and men: 

The testimony of the eminent witnesses above 
mentioned in substance denies the ransom sacrifice 
and one of them in particular expressly denies it. 
While the death of Christ is admitted, the value of 
His death is positively denied. 
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The Scriptures plainiy teach that,there is no other 


name given under heaven whereby we must be 

saved. (Acts 4:12) “I determined not to know any- 

thing among you save Jesus Christ and him cruci- 
| Corinthians 2:2 

The whole race was under the condemnation of 
death through Adam's disobedieuce. The only way 
for them to get out from under that burden is by a 
ransom price being provided and paid. A ransom 
means à corresponding price. Adam was a perfect 

‘man and there was no man on earth who could re- 
deem the race or give God a ransom for him. 
Psalm 4:7.) God promised that He would ransom 
man from the power of the grave and redeem him 
from death. (Hosea 13:14) The life of Jesus was 
transferred from the spirit to the human plane. He 
was begotten by the power of Jchovah, was born 
boly, harmless, separate from sinners, without de- 
filement. Concerning Him we read, “We see Jésus, 
who was made 2 littie lower than the angels for the 
suffering of death, crowned with glory and honor; 
that he by the grace of God should taste death for 
every man ”—Hebrews 2:9, 

Sir Conan Doyle says, “He (Jesus) came down upon 
the earth to give the people the example and teaching 
of au ideal life.” Of Himself Jesus says, “I am come 

A"tbat they [the people] might have life and that they 

might have it more abundantly.” We believe that 


Jesus is a better witness than Sir Conan Doyle 


because He was the son of God and spoke with 
authority and knew more ‘about His mission to 
earth than any man. Again Jesus said, “Even as 
the Son of Man came not to be ministered unto but 
to minister and to give his life a ransom for many.” 
(Matthew 20:28.) Again Jesus said, “God so loved 
the world that he gave his only begotten son, that 
whoscever believeth in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life” (John 3:16.) Sir Conan 
Doyle and his corroborative witnesses see the abso- 
Jute necessity for denying the fall of man, the great 
atonement sacrifice and the paying of the ransom 
_price in order to sustain their theory that the dead 
are alive, because the consciousness of the dead ab- 
solutely denies the necessity for a redeemer. 

;, There is no teaching in the Scripture that has 
brought more comfort and consolation to the heart 
of the real thinker than that of the resurrection of 
the dead If the theory that the dead are alive and 
can communicate with the living is correct, then 
the doctrine of the resurrection of the dead is ab- 
solutely false. Resurrection means a restanding to 
life, which would be impossible if the dead were al- 
ready alive. Since these eminent witnesses admit 


are Christ’s at his appearing.” 


a 
the authenticity of the Scriptures, let their casse 
stand or fall by them. 

The testimony quoted from Sir Conan Doyie éd 
mits that Jesus died and rose from the dead and 
ascended on high. St. Paul, the inspired witness of 
Jehovah and whose testimony we believe to be more 
reliable than that of the eminent schoiars of our 


present time, concerning the dead said: “Now if 
Christ be preached that he rose from the dead” 


‘ how say some among you that there is no resurrec- 


tion of the dead? But if there be no resurrection of 
the dead, then is Christ not risen: and if Christ be 
not risen, then is our preaching vain, and your faith 
is also vain. Yez, and we are found false witnesses 
of God; because we have testified of God that he 
raised up Christ: whom he raised not up, if so be 
that the dead rise not. For if the dead rise not, then 
is not Christ rais-d: and if Christ be not raised, 
your faith is vain; ye are yet in your sine. | Then 
they also which are fallen asleep in Christ are per- 
1shed.” 

The Apostle then proceeds to prove | conclu- 
sively that Christ did rise from the dead and 
then positively states: “For since by man came 
death, by man came also the resurrection of the 
dead. For as all in Adam die, even s0 all in Christ 
shall be made alive. But every man in his own 
order: Christ the firstfruits; afterward they that 
Again St. Paul 
states, “There shall be a resurrection of the dead, 
both just and unjust.” (Acts 24:15). Jesus testi- 
fied, “Marvel not at this: for the hour is coming 
in which all that are in the graves shall hear 
his voice and shall come forth”’ (John 5:28) Jesus 
gave an illustration when he awakened Lazarus as 
to how the dead shall be awakened. (John 11:6-44.) 
It will be noticed in this last instance that Lazarus 
had been dead four days and Jesus did not call him 
back from the spirit world, but he caused the stone 
to be rolled away from the tomb and then “cried 
with a loud voice, Lazarus, come forth; and he that 
was dead came forth, bound hand and foot with 
grave clothes” The record is absolutely silent on 
the matter of his consciousness while he was dead. 

Thus it will be seen that the testimony of the 
eminent witnesses above cited, who have recently 
startled the world with their statements, is fiatly con- 
tradicted by the Scriptures. 

Sir Conan Doyle in his testimony says, “My point 
is that psychical phenomena must, when properiy 
understood and digested, make religion a very real 
thing and no longer a matter of faith, but a matter 
of actual experience.” Jesus said, “Nevertheless, 





when the son of man cometh, shall he find faith on 
the earth?” (Luke 18:8.) These eminent gentle- 
men would destroy faith in God’s Word as a verit- 
able fulfillment of the Masters prophecy. 
But, some will say, can it be possible that these 
eminent scholars are telling falsehoods and trying 
to deceive the people by making them believe that 
the spirits of dead men can tip tables and make 
them walk, can cause the hand to write, can speak 
through mediums and can even make their voices 
heard direct? How these things impress the mind 
of another is illustrated ty the following incident: 
The father of Mr. À had been dead a number of 
years. He was met by a spiritist, who said to him, 
“Mr. A, would you like to talk to your father?” 
Mr. A replied, “Why my fatheris dead.” “Yes,” re- 
plied his questioner, “but you can communicate 
with the dead.” Mr. A expressed his unbelief. Then 
his questioner said, “Mr. À, are you willing to give 
the matter a trial and let me demonstrate to you 
that you can talk to your father? If you will go to 
a certain number on a certain street and call for 
Mrs. and say to her you have come to com- 
municate with one of your dead friends, but do not 
tell her whom; and then put her to the test and see 
if she can call up your dead father.” Mr. À assents. 
He calis on the woman, who is known as a spiritual- 
istic medium. He says to her, “I came here for the 
purpose of communicating with a dead friend. I 
am a skeptic, but I came at the instance ôf my friend 
and I want you to prove to me whether or not I 
can talk to some one who is dead.” The medium 
replies, “If you will do what I tell, you, I will make 
an effort to put you into communication with the 
one with whom you would like to talk. The con- 
ditions I impose upon you are these: First, you 
must sit quietly in that chair. You must not resist 
me with the power of your will, but be entirely sub- 
missive and willing to be convinced. You must 
- then center your mind upon the person with whom you 
would like to talk.” Mr. À agrees to the conditions 
and carries them out, sitting quietly, being willing 
to be convinced and, therefore, submitting his will. 
In a short time the medium announces the presence 
of some one who wishes to talk to him. Mr. A 
: {distens and presently he hears a voice speaking to 
him and he recognizes it as the voice of his father, 
‘long since dead. The father then relates to him 
certain events that transpired in Mr. A's boyhood 
and also tells him other things which Mr. A sub- 
sequentiy proves from other evidence is correct. A 
has been a Christian up to this time, thoroughly be- 
lieving in the Bible. Now he goes away, however, 
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convinced that his father is alive and not dead and 
is able to talk with him. 

The question is, Did Mr. A hear his father’s voice? 
We answer, No, because his father was dead and 
the Scriptures conclusively prove that dead men do 
not talk. Experience proves the same thing. But 
can it be denied that he heard a voice? And we 
answer, No; nor will there be any attempt to deny 
it We admit that he heard a voice. We admit that 
Sir Conan Doyle and all of his eminent associates 
who testify. to communicating with the dead are 
testifying to what they believe to be the truth and 
that they have heard voices, seen writing and ob- 
served tables walk. But instead of this being the 
work or voices of the spirits of departed men, we 
answer that the voices and works are those of de- 
mons who never were men, and this we will prove by 
the Scriptures; and proving this assertion by the 
Scriptures ought to be sufficient to satisfy every 
one, in the light of other Scriptures heretofore cited, 
that the dead are not conscious and cannot commu- 
nicate with the living. - 

Lucifer, who afterward became Satan, was in 
Ederas the overseer of man. He deceived Mother 
Eve and caused the death sentence to come upon her 
and Adam. In pronouncing this sentence, Jehovah 
said, “' will put enmity between thee and the wo- 
man and between thy seed and her seed. And it 
shall bruise thy head and thou shalt brüise his heel.” 
—Genesis 3:15. 

Satan was deprived of his position as overseer of 
man. Adam having lost his dominion, there was 
none in the earth in authority. Horrified at the re- 
sults of Lucifer’s wrongful course, the angels of 
heaven (sons of God) desired to uplift man and 
God permitted certain ones of them to undertake 
the task. (Hebrews 2:5; Genesis 6:1-5.) These 
angels were granted the power to materialize in 
human form and to assume dominion over the 
affairs of earth. They likewise had power to de- 


_materialize. Satan determined that he would not be 


thwarted in his purpose of opposing Jehovah. He 
had become a liar and the father of lies and now, 
with a malignant heart, he set about to seduce these 
angels, his former companions in glory, and through 
them to retain control over man. He injected into 
the minds of these spirit beings the thought to take 
wives from amongst the daughters of men, which 
they did, thereby leaving their own loftier estate. 
Thus Satan caused the angels to sin and fall. The 
offspring resulting from this unholy alliance filled 
the earth with violence and God announced His 
determination to destroy all flesh in the earth. He 
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en advised Noah and then brought on the deluge. 
Noah and his family, eight in all, not having been 


- contaminated by these evil ones, received favor in 


God's sight and were saved in the ark which Noah 
had builded at the direction of Jehovah. The great 
flood destroyed all fishly beings save those that 
were in the ark. The angelic beings, however, ex- 
ercising their power to dematerialize, were not de- 


.stroyed. What became of them? The Bible an- 
. swers that they were restrained of their libérty and. 
€ 
- earth. “God spared not the angels that sinned, but 
. cast them down to tartarus [mistranslated hell] 
.and delivered them into chains of darkness to be 
. reserved unto judgment.” 


confined in the darkness of the atmosphere near the 


(2 Peter 2:4) ‘The 
angels which kept not their first estate, but left their 


‘own habitation, he hath reserved in everlasting 
- chains under darkness unto the judgment of the 


great day.” (Jude 6.) In this condition they were 
to be restrained until the judgment day, the infer- 
ence being that at the judgment day they would ex- 
ercise greater power than at any time since the 


« flood. At no time since the flood have they been per- 


mitted to materialize in human form We here assert 
thatt he judgment of the fallen angels is at hand and 
therefôre this explains why they exercise so much 


DJ more power now than at any other time. Of this we 


* air” and “the god of this world.” 


will speak later. Since the time of the deluge they 


have had power to communicate with the human race 
caly through the instrumentality of willing mediums. 
* The Scriptures designate Satan as the prince of 


| devils or demons. (Matthew 12:24.) In some man- 


ner Satan has dominated the other demons or devils. 
He is spoken of as “the prince of the power of the 
(Ephesians 22; 
2 Corinthians 4:4.) The first lie was the word 


. spoken by Satan to Mother Eve, “Ye shall not 


surely die”; and ever since he has kept before the 


-minds of humanity the falsehood “There is no 
. death.” The theory that every man has an immortal 


soul finds proof only in Satan'’s lie. To sustain his 
false position Satan has ever kept before man's mind 


. that the dead are alive, even more so than before 


death. The evil spirits otherwise spoken of as de- 


<: mons, under the control of Satan, have aided him 


in carrying out this great lie. Many times the 


” Scriptures refer to them as “lying spirits.” 


The communication of man with these evil spirits 
impersonating the dead is not a new thing. It has 
persisted since the flood. When God made the Law 
Covenant with the nation of Israel, as a safeguard 


against these demons He provided in the Law that . 
.any one who would consult a medium concerning 


the dead should be put to death. (Exodus 22:18; 
Leviticus 19:31; 20%, 27.) An attempt to com- 
municate with them was declared by Jehovah as an 
abomination in His sight “There shall not be 
found among you a witch or a charmer or a con- 
sulter with familiar spirits, or a medium or a necro- 
mancer, for all that do these things are an abomina- 
tion unto the Lord.”—Deuteronomy 18:10, 12. 

Saul, the first king of Israel, had a seance with 
a medium who pretended to call up Samuel similar 
to what the eminent witnesses above mentioned 
have related in modern times. (See 1 Samuel 
28:7-20.) Samuel was a good prophet. He died. 
Saul, the king of Israel, became evil and God with- 
drew His favor from him. .The king then directed 
his servants to find him a witch or spiritualistic me- 
dium with whom to consult. He was directed to 
the witch living in the cave at Endor.- Knowing 
that it was his duty to put to death all such me- 
diums, as provided by the Law; and knowing that 
if she recognized him as the king of Israel she would 
not operate for him, fe disguised himself and then: 
went to the cave to see her. Evidently the demons 
revealed to this medium that the man who stood 
before her was the king of Israel, and horrified, she 
exclaimed, “Why hast thou come to take my life?” 
Saul then admitted to her that he was the king but 
promised to preserve her life if she would obey 
him and call up Samuel, the dead prophet The 
seance then took place ‘The demons caused to 
pass before her mind a vision of a man rising from 
the earth and the witch cried out; and being in- 
quired of by Saul as to what she saw, she said she 
beheld an old man rising, wearing a mantle, the de- 
scription being like that of Samuel the prophet. 
Saul fell prone upon the earth and then the medium 
proceeded to tell him that the message from Samuel 
was that on the morrow he should engage in battle 
with the Philistines, that he would be defeated and. 
that the king and his sons would be killed. 

Sir Conan Doyle in his testimony states, “Some 
mediums like Eusapia Palladino may be guilty of 
trickery.” The demons played a trick on the witch 
of Endor and on Saul on this occasion and lied to 
both of them. Samuel was dead and therefore could 
not atise. History discloses the fact that the battle 


between Saul and the Philistines did not take place 


the next day but several days afterward and that 
all of his sons were not killed, but that two of them 
survived and lived for years. 

- From the days of the flood until now these evil 
spirits or demons have been unable to communicate 
with any one who was unwilling to submit to their 
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influence: and this explains why, in the incident 
above recorded, Mr. À was requested to femain 
quiet, not to resist with his will, but be willing to be 
taught and to concentrate his mind upon the one 
. with whom he would like to speak. | 
.. When Jesus was on earth these demons possessed 
human beings, operated through mediums, and Jesus 
cast them out.—See Matthews 9:32, 33; 10:8; 12:22; 
Mark 5:1-20; 9:17-27 : Luke 9:38 42. 

These demons have. minds superior to human 
minds and doubtless are perfect in memory. Hav- 
ing existed since the time of the flood, they are 
familiar with the events of earth and, this explains 
why one such could impersonate a human being 
who has been dead a long while. Sir Conan Doyle 

. cites the instance of one who named himself Man- 
ton and who is said to have died in 1677 and who 
was Oliver Cromwell’s chaplain. It is an easy mat- 
ter for a demon familiar with the life of Cromwell 
and those living at his time to come forward and 

| produce such evidence and thus overreach a mind 
that is willing to be convinced. 

Mr. À above mentioned did not hear the voice of 
his father but he heard the voice of one of these 
demons, who being familiar with his father’s life and 
history was able to produce facts having a tendency 
to convince the son that his father was still living; 
and the son, being ignorant of who these demons 
are, fell a ready victim to the delusion that his father 
yet lives. 

But why, one asks, should such eminent professors 
as Sir Conan Doyle, Sir Oliver Lodge, Prof. Hyslop 
and other great and wise men be overreached by 
these demons. It might seem probable, says such a 
one, that a weak-minded person would be over- 
reached, but it seems rather unreasonable that such 
great men should be mistaken. We answer that the 
greatest man that has lived is not equal intellectually 
to these spirit beings who are restrained in darkness. 
God foreknew and through His prophets foretold 
that these men, wise in their own conceits and in 
the eyes of others, would advance such argument 
in the times in which we are living, deceiving others 
and being deceived. Long ago He caused His holy 
prophet to record the words which subsequently 
St. Paul quoted: “For it is written [Isaiah 29:14], 
I will destroy the wisdom of the wise and I will 
bring to nothing the understanding of the prudent. 
Where is the wise? Where is the scribe? Where 
is the disputer of this world? Hath not God made 
foolish the wisdom of this world? For after that 
in the wisdom of God the world knew not God.” 
(1 Corinthians 1:19-21.) Does it not really seem 


foolish to sensible men who believe in the Seriptures 
for these great wise men to say, “Christianity must 
change or must perish?” In other words, they are 


-stating that the great plan of redemption provideJ 


by Jehovah must yield to their increased wisdom 
and if it does not so yield then it must perish. 

But, asks another, why should we attempt to deny 
the power to communicate with the dead when we 
get much consolation from the fact of talking with, 
our dead friends? And if your contention is correct 
that it is the demons communicating, what purpose 
or motive would they have in impersonating people 
who had been dead for some time? 

The answer to these questions is the real kernel 
of the nut, so to speak. There never was a crime 
committed except there was à motive back of it. 
The so-called communication of dead people with 
the living is a crime apon humanity because it blinds 
them to God's great purpose. The real motive is to 
keep the people in ignorance and in darkness con- 
cerning the provision that God has made for the 
salvation and blessing of mankind.  . 

God said to man, “Ye shall surely die”; and 
Satan said, “Ye. shall not surely die.” Satan lied. 
Satan has ever dpposed Jehovah’s purposes and Je- 
hovah has permitted him to do this for the purpose 
of teaching mankind a great lesson and magnifying 
His own (Jehovah's) power in due time. The great 
plan of redemption provided by Jehovah will be- 
come operative through Christ and His chosen 
bride. To Abraham Jehovah said, “In thy seed 
shall all the families of the earth be blessed.” This 
was the seed of promise and it is the seed against 
which Satan has warred at all times. St. Paul plainly 
points out that the seed of promise is the Christ— 
Jesus the head and the faithful members of His body 
who continue to follow Him even unto death and 
participate in the first resurrection. When this 
promise was made to Abraham, Satan sought to 
have Sarah, his wife, debauched that the seed would 
be destroyed. When the promise was passed down 
to David, Satan attempted to have David killed. 

When Jesus came to earth, recognizing that He 
was the promised seed, Satan sought to kill him and 
ultimately succeeded, through his agencies ; but God 
raised Him from the dead and exalted Him above 
all others, making Him head over the Church, His 
body. Satan and the demons have warred against 
the Church and against Christ Jesus all through the 
Age. They have sought to destroy true Christianity 
and now the wise men boldly say, “Christianity 
must yield to the further deception of Satan or be 
destroyed. How many will be fooled? Jesus said 
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ali except the elect, and if it were possible he would 
deceive the very elect, 

* Above we quoted the Scripture that there is no 
other name given under heaven whereby we must 
be saved except the name of Christ Jesus. The tes- 
timony of the eminent witness Sir Conan Doyle is to 


the effect that too much stress is laid on the death - 


of Christ Jesus. He is a very prominent man and 
hé and the other professors named have a wide in- 
flüence over the people and the public press is open 


- to these influential men now to influence the people; 


and thus Satan is blinding these great men and is 
blinding those who yield to them, including a large 
number of clergymen, just as the Apostle said it 


would be (2 Corinthians 4:3, 4). If the people can 


be thoroughiy convinced that their dead friends are 
alive and not dead, then they will believe that man 
did not fall; that there was no necessity for a re- 
deemer; that Jesus Christ did not die to save them; 


| that there is no resurrection of the dead; and thus 


Satan and the demons would succeed in destroying 
the faith of the people in God’s great plan of re- 
demption. It is easy, therefote, to be seen that one 
of the greatest menaces to the human race to-day, 
the strongest delusion, and that which threatens to 
destroy the very foundation of faith in God’s Word 
and plan, is the deception held. before the people 
that the living can communicate with the dead. 


From the Scriptures above cited (2 Peter 2:4; 
Jude 6) we have seen that these demons were to be 
restrained in darkness until the judgment day. The 
clear inference to be drawn from this is that when 


‘the judgment day is reached they would be able to 


exercise greater power than ever before because 


- they would be in a measure at least released from 


their restraint. Other Scriptures clearly and conclu- 


-_ sively prove that we are in the time of the judgment 


upon the nations and upon Christendom, and that 
this is also the time of the judgment of the evil 
spirits, the demons. This explains why the great 


‘ war which has just ended was used as a means of 


inducing more people to turn to spiritism. The 
great war was foretold by the Lord Jesus as the 
time when “nation shall rise against nation and 
kingdom against kingdom,” and that this would be 
one of the evidences of the end of the old order of 
things just preceding the inauguration of the new 
order, which is the Golden Age. The Great Master 
stated that a further evidence of that time would be 
that this war would be followed by general social 
disturbance, revolutions and like trouble throughout 
the earth; and we now see that in progress. As an 
additional evidence that we are at the end of the old 


et 








order and the time for the beginning Qf the new, 
which will bring in the Golden Age, Jesus said, “But 
as the days of Noah were, s0 shall also the coming 
of the Son of man be” (Matthew 24:37). It will be 
remembered, referring to the Scriptural account of 
Noah’s day, that the demons then had overreached 
and debauched practically ail of the human race and 
the people were indifferent to the preachings of 
Noah and they were going about pursuing that 
which would gratify their desires. They had dis- 
regarded God and His Word and we see exactly the 
same thing now prevailing; and it is being brought 
about chiefiy through the ministration of the demons 
who did it in Noah's day. We warn the people, 
therefore, to be not deceived by the testimony of 
wise men, but to turn their attention to a careful 
and faithful study of the Bible, which only contains 
the pure doctrine with reference to God’s provision 


: for the salvation and blessing of mankind. 


The above Scriptural proof adduced, therefore, 
conclusively shows that the dead are dead and are 
not conscious ; that the living cannot communicate 
with the dead; and the testimony of the eminent 
wise men is fully and conclusivelÿ explained by the 
Scriptures, which show that in the time in which 
we are now living the demons would exercise 
greater power, deceiving the minds of many, induc- 
ing them to believe that their dead friends are alive 
and by thus pretending fraudulentiy to bring them 
a measure of comfort are in fact deceiving them and 
driving them away from God's great arrangement 
for their own salvation. 

The result of this delusion will be in a short time still 
greater confusion, in fulfillment of Jesus’ prophecy, 
“For then shall be great tribulation, such as was 
not since the beginning of the world to this time; 
no, nor ever shail be.”’—Matthew 24:21. 

This time of great stress, however, will be fol- 
lowed by the reign of Christ, introducing the Golden 
Age, during which all blindness of mind and con- 
fusion will be removed and during which timie the 
knowledge of the Lord shall fill the whole earth as 
the waters fill the deep, and every one will be 
brought to a knowledge of the Truth and in that 
time all the dead shall be awakened out of death and 
being brought to an accurate knowledge of the 
Truth (1 Timothy 2:3-6), will learn that Jesus Christ 
gave His life a ransom for all and that in due time 
the testimony will be given to all, and all will under- 
stand. And those who do understand and obey the 
Lord will be blessed by being lifted up to perfection 
of body and mind and united with their friends to 
enjoy everlastingly peace, prosperity and happiness, 


ZIONISM 


Its Origin | | Its Import 
What It Will Accomplish 


A series of articles on this great quesiton will 
appear in early issues of this Magazine. Subscribe 
sow and get the benefit of the entire series. 
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CUSTOM has long obtained throughout Great 
Britain of celebrating the first week of August 
as “bank holidays.” In the summer of 1914 the Irish 


question was engaging the attention of England and 


causing much concern. At the same time there was a 
great deal of agitation among the laboring elements, 
and. it was generally understood throughout Great 
Britain that the beginning of the bank holidays that 
year (August 1st) would mark the beginning of a 
great strike, which would not only tie up commerce but 
would stop every wheel in the United Kingdom— 
the very thing that has just come to pass Neces- 
sarily the tension was high in Great Britain at that 
time and every one was in an attitude of expectancy. 
But just before the time for calling the strike, the 
great international war began. The Jabor agitation 
ceased and the labor elements joined hands with 
the other elements of the social order of Great 
Britain and went out to fight Great Britain's 


_enemies. 


But the war did not serve to permanently appease 


‘ the wrath of the discontented of the labor and radical 


elements. Shortly after the war these elements in the 
social order began an agitation, and for the past few 
weeks Great Britain has been in the throes of not only 
a disturbed labor and financial condition, but what the 
public press terms a bioodiess revolution À metro- 
politan paper recently said: 


“Great Britain's bloodlass revolution is gaining fast and the 
Lords and Commons in daily session are progressing with 
proposals designed to equalize opportunities in every phase of 
life. 

“The coal nationalization plan is gaining sdbérenee in high 
places, despite the vigorous and virile attacks by the pluto- 
cratic holders and agents of coal tracts. It is contended by 
the government’s witnesses and experts that the tities to these 


Î+ areas are invalid and have been unjustiy and illegally held for 


centuries. 

“The government is having its hands full with the unemploy- 
ment question, and cool heads alone will avert a clash Ameri- 
cans may have a better idea of conditions when they learn 
that whereas in the United States, according to Mr. Gompers, 
less than fifteen per cent. of wage earners are organized, in 
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the British Isles less than fifteen per cent. are not In other 
words, labor is making tremendous efforts to gain entire con- 
troi of the government Lioyd George has been driven to 
radical extremes to conciliate Labor.” 


We frequently hear the expression, “History repeats 
itself.” We are forcibly reminded of the parallelism 
between conditions prevailing in Great Britain and 
those which once prevailed in Palestine. For centuries 
Jehovah dealt with the Jewish people, and Jerusalem 
was the ecclesiastical center of the world. English 
scholars have long contended that England occupies a 
position relative to the world similar to that occupied 
by Jerusalem in the closing years of the national his- 
tory of Israel. The Prophet Jeremiah, who was spe- 
cially sent to Israel between the years 646 and 606 E. c., 
describes the enemies of Jerusalem as “the people from 
the north country,” a rash, radical element. This radical 
element from the north had come down and laid siege 
to Jerusalem. When word was brought that the armies 
of Egypt were marching toward Jerusalem, these peo- 
ples of the north, otherwise known as the Chaldeans, 
withdrew from the siege of Jerusalem to war against 
the armies of Egypt, and having defeated them, re- 
turned and again laid siege to Jerusalem with the well 
known result recorded both i in sacred and profane his- 
tory. : 
The peoples from the north described by the Prophet 
very fitly picture or represent the labor and radical ele- 
ments of Great Britain that laid siege to the govern- 
ment of England in 1914 ; and hearing of the oncoming 
of the Germans they withdrew and fought the enemy 
until their defeat, only to return and renew their siege 
against the government of Great Britain. 

. In this connection we are reminded that according to 
Bible chronology the old social order of things reached 
an end with 1914. In other words, there the period 
granted to the Gentiles as a lease of undisturbed ruler- 
ship of the earth ended When Jesus was asked what 
would be some of the evidences of the end of the world 
(the old order) and the beginning of the new, he an- 
swered, “Nation shall rise against nation and kingdom 


” 2 discord and disintegration. 
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against kingdom,” and this shall be followed by famine, 
pestilence and revolution. All of this trouble, he set 
forth, would immediately precede the inauguration of 
his reign of righteousness, which would bring in the 
Golden Age. It is a matter of history that the inter- 
national war began exactly on time, 1914; and that this 
war has been followed by the great pestilence of in- 
-_ fluenza, which claimed more victims by far than fell in 
‘the war; and also by revolutions and general food 
shortage, which might be described as à famine. These 
evidences indicate that the Golden Age is at hand. 
Every sane person who believes in the existence of 
‘Jehovah as the aîl-wise Creator must know that ail the 
events which are transpiring in the world are occurring 


in harmony with his foreknowledge. The Bible re- 


cords, “Known unto God are all his ways from the 
beginning” (Acts 15:18). Jehovah, then, must have 
foreknown the conditions prevailing in the world, in- 
cluding all the strikes, labor troubles, revolutions, etc. 
We have but to refer to the Scriptures to know that 
he foreknew such. His prophet was directed to record 
these words: “For, behold, the day cometh, that shall 
burn as an oven; and all the proud, yea, and all that 
do wickedly, shall be stubble ; and the day that cometh 
shall burn them up, saith the Lord of hosts, that it shall 
leave them neither root nor branch” (Malachi 4:1). 
Fire is used in the Scriptures as à symbol of destruc- 
tion and fitly represents the destruction of the old and 
unrighteous order to make preparation for the new in- 
coming better order of things. | 

The public press fully recognizes the disintegration 
of the present order; that the fire is burning away the 
old structure, but the reason for it has seemingly been 
entirely overlooked. The Los Angeles Times recently 
said: - | 


“One-haïf of the world is ablaze, the other half smoldering. 
The half capable of saving the property already on fire is just 
now over-occupied checking the spread of the conflagration 
to Îts own home buildings. A sauve qui peut spirit is at 
present the dominant incentive to most human action. 

“For humanity Îs only just emerging, somewhat fearfully, 
somewhat recklessly, from the shadow of a great crime. The 
dawn of peace is obscured in the cloud-rack that follows the 


. wake of the war tempest. 


“For the time being the tendency of social forces is toward 
Almost every newspaper dispatch, 
foreign and domestic, affords evidence of this dangerous 
trend England, France, Germany Redivivus, the three 
balance-wheels of Europe, are running out of true. 

“Our people at home are fretting under new laws and new 
obligations; restless and irritated, they are turning away from 
the wisdom of the ages. These psychological causes are mani- 
fest in violent disturbances. The whole world is mutinous. 

“In such sporadic outbreaks as the \Vinripeg revoit, the 
Chicago riots, the promiscuous bomb-throwing at leading 
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ditizens in the United States, the Saturnalia of the dregs of 


.the human race in unpoliced Liverpool, the general strike 


situation that threatens to paralyze England, we see the eco- 
nomic peril that springs from this general world-spirit of un- 
rest, dissatisfaction and dislikes for all former restraints. As 
the cost of living goes up the price of human life goes down. 
The same spirit permeates not only popular tastes, but even 
popular decencies and morals. 

“The horrors of thé vilest war ever inflicted on suffering 
humanity have tried the world's soul to the limit of ender- 
ance. The reaction has been violent. Human nature is pass- 
ing through a spasm of protest Hence, riots and extrava- 
&ance and immodesty and jarz music and shimmie dances are 
s seething wash of unrest. 

“Is humanity going on the rocks? It seems to-be—the 
margin of safety at times appears to be cut down to a reck- 
lessiy fine line. The ship is passing through stormy seas, 
steering closer than caution warrants to the reefs. And mal- 
contents in the fo’c'sle are trying to unsteady the hand of the 
pilot.” 


Of course the writer of the above does not use “fire” 
in a literal sense, but uses it symbolically to represent 
the destructive elements of society, one warring against 
the other; and this fire that is destroying the present 
unrighteous nrder has come because individual and 
national selfishness has gone to seed, and the time of 
God’s judgment is upon all such and the fire of his 
jealousy is burning away all the dross, preparatory for 
a better order. He foretold this long ago, saying, 
‘“Therefore wait ye upon me, saith the Lord, until the 
day that I rise up ta the prey: for my determination is 
to gather the nations, that I may assemble the king- 
doms, to pour upon them mine indignation, even all my 


fierce anger; for all the earth shall be devoured with 


the fire of my jealousy” (Zephoniah 3:8). In har- 
mony with the foreknowledge of Jehovah thus re- 
corded, the secular press of the world is recording the 
happening of the events. While passing through this 
fiery time it is not enjoyable to any one, but the one 
who really appreciates what it means and what shall 
follow after will take courage and rejoice. It really 
means the passing away of a system of selfishness and 


unrighteousness to be followed by a time of blessing. 


The Lord’s prophet, after using the above language 
applicable to the present time of burning, then says, 
“For then [after this fiery time of distress and trouble 
ends] will I turn to the people a pure message [a mes- 
sage that they can all understand and appreciate], that 
they may all call upon the name of the Lord, to serve 
him with one consent.” There is real comfort in the 
thought that ali of these troubles will but prepare the 
world to realize the blessings that God has in store for 
them. All these experiences are part of the Divine 
method of instructing mankind that the only feasible 
way of correcting the difficulties existing is by and 
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through the agency of Messiah's kingdom, the inaugu- 
ration of the Golden Age. Before these blessings long 
hoped for and promised can begin, the present imper- 
fect and unrighteous systems must end. 

Part of the people for centuries have been in an ex- 
alted position, while the greater number of them have 
‘been far below them. The exalted ones, then, would 

be represented by the hills or high places, while the 

valleys would picture those of the lower walks of life. 

And looking te that blessed time of the Golden Age, the 

prophet of the Lord says, “Every valley [low place, 

low people] shall be exalted, and every mountain and 

hill fhigh people] shall be made low; and the crooked 
[unrighteous, profiteers, etc.] shall be made straight 

and the rough places [the courses difficult to under- 

stand or pass over] shall be made plain.” This does 

not mean that the poor will ultimately dominate the 

rich, nor the rich be brought down to a low condition; 

but it does mean a general leveling process in which 

every one will have a fair opportunity for life, liberty 
and happiness under the righteous reign of the Mes- 

siah. It is, therefore, profitable for the people to ap- 

preciate the real meaning of this present disturbed 

‘ condition and to prepare themselves to receive the 
blessings that must follow. - 

Among the present or old order of things there are 
various elements; namely, the rich and the poor ele- 
ments, the high and the low elements, the radical and 
couservative elements. The public press daily records 
the heated expression of these elements one toward an- 
other. The strike of the laborers is a protest against 
the capitalists. They give utterance to heated words 
! and it is not uncommon to speak of affairs between 

. these elements as growing “hot” This trouble is not 
confined to one part of the world, but is everywhere, 
in practically every nation. We append some appro- 
priate excerpts from the daily press as evidence of 
the fervent heat that is prevailing among these 
various elements. The Philadelphia Public Ledger 


says: 


«What have the people‘ of Italy been rioting about? High 
prices. To read the recent cablegrams from that land of 
long history and magic beauty one would have expected the 
rioting to be over Fiume or the Adriatic Islands or the 


+. exclusion of Italy from the French alliance. But the source 
" “of the trouble was more commonplace and unsentimental. It 


was simply that the grocer charged too much for ‘eats’ and 
the tailor for clothes. 

“Europe is thinking of its stomach and its back, not its 
political rights or its national boundaries 

“And Europe has no monopoly on this line of thought The 
plain people of America are more interested to-day in the 
steadily mounting prices of most of the necessities of life 
and the constant warnings that things will be worse before 


they are better than they are about ‘Article X’ or the true 
story of Shantung or the status of the Monroe Doctrine in 
relation to the League covenant. This is not selfishness or in- 
sularity, but the same mental process which causes a cinder 
in a man’s eye to engross more of his attention than does a 
new moon discovered in the neighborhood of Jupiter.” 


The London Daïly Herald records conditions of un- 
rest existing in France in the following paragraph: 


‘The reactionary papers like the Acfion Fronçairs and the 
Democroñque Nouvelle are, of course, in a condition of hys- 
teria, crying that it is all a Bolshevik polt, a German plot, a 
plot to ruin victorlous France. Leon Daudet, in the Action 
Française, says he cannot express his disgust and boeror. In 
point of fact, the movement is not organized at all But this 
makes Ît perhaps only the more significant, for it is a spon- 
taneous manifestation of the deen discontent among the whole 
mass of the workers. 

“The main immediate cause is of course ‘la vie chere; the 
high cost of living, which people in England cannot possibly 
appreciate. But apart from that there is a general sense of 
disillusionment and disappointment Victory has turned into 
dust and ashes, and the workers of France are realizing that 
for them four years’ struggle has brought nothing.” 


From Pesis comes the word that the following trades 
are (or were at the time of the correspondence) on 
strike: metal workers, tailors, milliners, bootmakers, 
mechanical modellers, saw-mill workers, printers, plum- 
bers, butchers, carpenters, glove makers, builders, 
newspaper employees, subway men, transport workers, 
bronze workers, taxi drivers, electrical workers at 
Bourget Company, employees of Maison Brassert, Mai- 
son Breguet, Maison Dufagel, and aeroplane workers 
at Courtevoie. In France outside of Paris builders are 
on strike at Valenciennes, timber. workers at Sainte- 
Tulle, tramway workers at Caen, gas workers at Ne- 
vers, metal workers at Grenoble, electrical workers in 
Lorraine, miners in Pas-de-Calais. 


As further proof of the spirit of discontent and the 
heat prevailing among the elements, we quote from the 
Portland Oregon Journal: 


"When has there been such a tumnR? 

“A hundred thousand strikers in the building trades in 
Chicago! 

“A hundred and fifty thousand raïilroad shopmen on strike 
in America! 

“A Los Angeles lawyer’'s house dynamited and burned be- 
cause he assisted in prosecuting radicals! 

“Whites and colored in near civil war in Chicago! 

“Strikes in full swing or incubating in many American 
cities; labor unrest all over the world! 

“A night of riot in Liverpool described by a newspaper as 
‘the most distressing night ever passed in a civilized city! 

“Strikes of policemen, street car workers, railway opera- 
tives and mine workers in various parts of England! 

“Where are we headed for?” 


\ 
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The San Francisco Cafl and Post, referring to simi- 
.lar conditions prevailing à in different parts of the earth, 
speaks of ît as “a general breakdown of civilized re- 
 straints throughout a large part of Central and Eastern 
- Eurepe ... The devil is let loose in the world and the 

; hearts of men are full of cruelty.” We quote: 


mORten of late the atrocitles with which the worid still 
echoes seem less like the crimes of individual men than an 
obscene disease which has seired upon humanity. The course 
sf this disease may even be mapped out It began, s0 far as 
this generation is concerned, in Armenia, where the Turks 
ülled the Christians without provoking the s0-called Chris- 
tian nations to anything more than mild protests. It spread 
to the Balkans, where the second Balkan war was preceded 
and sccompanied by the most appalling massacres. The 
official report upon these massacres, in which no one’s hands 


_ were clean, was a sensation early in 1914 
“With the outbreak of the war between Servia and Austria. 


the disesse blazed up with renewed fury, and when the little 
was became a great one the germs were carried into France 
and Belgium on the one side and into Russia on the other. 
The Germans and Russians committed atrocities upon each 
other in the east, and in Poland both sides persecuted the 
ews. 

/ “The Bolshevist revolution introduced a new element of 
hatred—envy and desire for revenge on the one hand, fear on 
the other. The number of killings by the Bolsheviki has 
been exaggerated, but though it is claimed Lenine has not 
kitléd wantontiy, it is admitted he #mared no Hfe that stood in 
the way of his success On the outskirts of the revolution 
wavered a baïbaric fringe, the offspring of poverty and op- 
pression, who killed like beasts and were in turn killed, even 
by the revolutionists. 

“The enemies of the revolution were from the first as 
bicodthirsty as the worst of the terrorists. In Finland, Man- 
nerheina is reported to have killed about nine thousand. 
Kolchak is known to hold down his ‘liberated’ districts with 
a bloody hand and has executed hundreds, including several 
members of the Constituent Assembly who took refuge with 
him from the Bolskheviki; the Japanese hold large parts of 
Siberia under a reign of terror, and Petiura’s forces are 
charged with the almost incredible crime of killing oœ in- 
stigating' the killing of 84,000 Jews in the Ukraine. : 

“Spontaneous as well as organized cruelty has been ram- 
pant everywhere The forces of order and üf disorder are 
almost equally savage. What is going on seems to be a gen- 
eral breakdown of civilized restraints throughout a large part 
of central and castern Europe. It is just such a breakdown, 
apparently, as preceded the destruction of the old Roman 
civilization fifteen bundred years ago. The devil is let loose 
in the worid, the hearts of men are full of cruelty. Such a 
_degencration can drag great masses of men down toward 


: Ithe beast just as it can individuals. Conceivably the whole 
_:worid may be attacked by it Neither western Europe nor 


- America is safe We do not know what tempests may sweep 
over us 
“There is no antidate except a clinging to a few old stand- 
ards which bave proven good. We can not tell what of our 
institutions will survive, or if any will survive urimpaired, 
but we can be sure that the more tolerant we are, the more 
. kindly, the more willing to study the other man's point of 


view, the more chance we shall have of holding on ta what 
we most value in civilisation This is no time for the culti- 
vation of hate. It is no time to denounce or vilify even the 
worst and weakest of mankind. It is a time for understanding. 
Only that and its fruits can save us—onty Christianity.” : 


Capitalists have become convinced that the mare they 
yield to the demandes of the labor and radical elements, 
the more will be demanded of them, and there is a 
growing antagonism between. the two elements. There” 
is a threat to withdraw capital from public and private 
enterprises, which, of course, would depress business 
and financial interests to the detriment of all With 
both capital and labor idle, the two elements would dis- 
integrate or melt.. With a constant warfare between 
the two the result would be the same. | 

Recently a bill was introduced in Congress that is 
known as the Plumb plan for the control and operation 
of the railroads. Its chief provisions arethesc: - 

1. Purchase by the Government of al the railroad 
systems on valuations determined finally by the courts. 

2. Operation by a directorate of fifteen, five to be 
chosen by the President to represent the publi, five to 
be clected by the operating offcials and five by the 
classified employees. ‘ 
+ 3 Equal division of surplus, after paying fixed 
charges and operating costs between the public and the 

employees. 

4. Automatic reduction of rates when the em- 
ployes’ share of the surplus is more than five per cent. 
of the gross operating revenue. 

S. Regional operation of the lines as a unified sys. 
tem. ns 

6. Building of extensions at expense of the cors- 
munities benefited, in proportion to the benefit. 

7. Payment for the roads made through Goverm-. 
ment bonds bearing four per cent. interest. 

It is claimed there are six million members of labor 
organizations advocating this bill The New York 
World commenting upon the bill says: “The difference 
between the Wall Street looting system and the 
Brotherhood looting system is that Wall Street pro- 
vides the original investment for its operations, while 
the Brotherhoods nait that the United States must 
furnish the money.” 

A Labor paper, speaking for the {abor element on the 
same subject, says: “The American labor unions and 
the national farmers are not going te perrnit the return 
of the railrcads to private hands. The robbery of the 
people by the alleged owners of the railroads has been 
stopped, and the bandits are not going to be restored 
to their plunder by any means. Let every one take 
notice. The unions are out for national ownership of 
both the railroads and the coal mines. Congress will 
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find out that any attempt to return the roads will pre- 
cipitate a great conflict which will be won by the 
unions.” . 

Another paper, the mouthpiece of another branch of 
the radical element, says: “Nothing less than the 
foundations of private ownership of every public in- 


dustry are menaced by the Plumb plan bill now in the 


lists against the old system of railroad control, which 
has run its course and amply proved its inefficiency and 
worthlessness.” Continuing, this writer points out that 
“the working class’ has in its favor “the menacing un- 
rest due to the soaring cost of living, the ability of the 
workers to counterbalance capitalist control of Con- 
gress by the general strike if aggression should force 
thé use of this weapon, and the plain fact that the 
Plumb plan is the orly workable way out of the rail- 
road impassé, something which no amount of slander 
regarding it can disprove."” \ 

Another great daily, speaking for the financial side 
of the question and which shows how the two elements 
are increasing in fervent heat one toward the other, 
says: ne 

“Financial men do not mince Words : they state pointedly 
they will back employers to the limité will permit every im- 
portant industry in Chicago and in the Middle West territory 
ta be strike-stricken rather than fubmit to an unreasonable 
wage or unjust conditions. If it must come to a drastic issue 
between employer and employee, well and good; they, the 
representatives of capital declare, will not evade the contest; 
let the thing be settied now and deñnitely; they are ready to 
méet and combat it to a final conclusion, is the assertion.” 


There is an ecclesiastical element which is described 
in the Scriptures by the symbolic term “’heavens,” and 
it is well known to all that this element is melting and 
disintegrating. The Rev. Dr. Graham is reported re- 
cently to have said: 

“\Vorld-rocking social upheavals, threatening to destroy all 
religion, are due ta come in the next few years. America, in 
the meantime, is in peril of bécoming drunk with a sense of 
its power and of being destroyed, therefore, as have other 
tations in the past.” 

Thé Rev. Dr. J. R. Stratton of New York City is 
reported by the New York .{mericen as saying: 


“We see churchés inviting opera ‘stars’ to sing at their 


" À services and securing ‘movie artists’ in the frantic effort to 


attract thé crowd, and very recently we had the announce- 
ment in our papérs of one pastor who introduccd the jazz 
band into his services. . 

“I believe, my friends, that these new church methods are 
a shameless surrender to the worst tendencies of the times. 

“And the next stage—wlhat shall it be? More pronounced 
vauderille features? Tight-rope walking across the heads 
of the congrégation from the gallery to the choir loft? Con- 
secrated cicg dancing and the ‘rcligious ballet, Letween the 
preacker's ‘stunts'? Are we to have this?” 











pneus 





The condition recorded by the public press as above 
quoted is not one that has come sudteniy upon the 
world but has crept in gradually as a thief in the night. 
It is impossible to read this record of present-day 
events without having in mind the prophetic words 
recorded nineteen centuries ago by the inspired apostle 
and prophet of the Lord who said: “But the day of 
the Lord will come as a thief in the night; in the which 
the heavens shall pass away with a great noise, and:the | 
eléments shall melt with fervent heat, the earth also 
and thé works that are therein shall be burned up. ... 
Looking for and hasting unta the coming of the day 
of God, wherein the heavens being on fire shall be dis- 
solsed, and the elements shall melt with fervent heat.” 


«.—2 Peter 3:10-12. 


It should be remembered that St. Peter was a 
prophet as well as an apostie ; that he, as other prophets, 
was a mouthpiece of God, to expound or give uttérance 
concerning things that would come to pass. As were 
other of God’s prophets, he was moved to write of 
things which, not being due in his time or day and 
therefore not appreciated then, are now due to be ful- 
filled and can he appreciated by those who observe the 
events transpiring in the light of the testimony 
recorded in Holy Writ. 

Throughout the Scriptures"earth” when used sym- 
bolically, represents society, or the prevailing social or- 
der. “Heavens” used in the symbolical sense means 
powers of spiritual control or ecclesiastical elernents 
prevailing at a stated time. “Fire” used in a figurative 
sense, as in the Scriptures quoted abaye, represents or 
pictures destruction. Vith prophetic vision, this 
apostle, looking to the end of the age, the time through 
which the world is now passing, refers to the period as 
“the day of the Lord’ and states that it will come upon 
the world “as à thief in the might,” that is to say, un- 
observed except by those who are watching; and dur- 
ing that time the heavens (meaning the present powers 
of spiritual control) shall pass away with a great, hiss- 
ing, troublesome noise. And so we see the present 
ecclesiastical elements mixing up with the worldly ele- 
ments and disregarding the teachings of Jesus and the 
apostles and melting away or disintegrating. Continu- 
ing, the anpostle says: ‘And the elements [clearly 
meaning the rich and poor elements, the financial and 
labor elements, the radical and conservative elements, 
etc.] shall melt with fervent heat ;" that is to say, they 
will become so hot one toward another that the result 
will be à withdrawal of capital and a suspension of 
labor through strikes, causing the elements to met or 
disintegrate. 


3:13). 
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It would be distressing indced if the present order 
should pass into a chaotic condition, and there would 
be no basis for our hope of à better condition to come. 
But the Lord, through his prophetic \Witness, the 
Bible, records à sure basis for our hope of a better con- 
dition to follow immediately after the present disturbed 
conditions. St. Peter further says: “Nevertheless we, 
according to his promise, lock for new heavens and a 
new earth, wherein divelleth righteousness” (2 Peter 
Those here referred to as 
must be the class to which St. Peter himself bslonged: 
and since he was a fully consecrated Christian, follow- 
ing in the footsteps of his Master, Christ Jesus, he must 
have meant all who come into this covenant relation- 
ship with God through Jesus Christ and who strive to 
be-obedient to the Lord's arrangement, who have full 
faith and confidence in the promises of God and who 
look for, as well as hope and pray for, the coming of 
Messiah's kingdom—that class’ who have learned to sin- 
cerely pray as Jesus taught them to pray: “Thy king- 
dom come; thy will be done on earth as it is done in 
keven.” Looking for these things, they confidentiy 
expect them, and they base thzir expectancy or hope 
upon the sure Word of prophecy. 

The Apostle Paul tells us that the god of the present 
world is Satan (2 Corinthians 4:#), who rules in the 
hearts of the children of disobedience, and that he has 
blinded the minds of the people ta God's real purposes. 
The old order of things is the outgrowth of the best 
efforts of selfish man; and it is clearly demonstrated 
that where selfishness prevails and the order of society 
is directed by selfish agents the best results cannot be 
attained for the people in general. The “promise” 
mentioned by the Apostle in the above quotation evi- 
dently means the great promise which God made to 
Abraham, assuring hin1 that “in thy seed shall all the 
families of the earth be blessed.” St. Paul clearly de- 
fines what is meant by this seed, saying, “Now to 
Abraham and his seed were the promises made. He 
saith not, And to seeds, as of many; but as of one, And 
to thy seed, which is Christ” (Galatians 3:16). The 
term Christ means Messiah. For centuries the Jewish 
people have been looking for the Messiah. The 
Apostle then describes who <hail constitute this Mes- 
siah—the Christ, the seed of Abraham—saying, “As 
many of you as have been baptized into Christ have 
put on Christ. And if ye be Christ's, then are ye 
Abraham'’s seed, and heirs according to the promise.” 

This class, then, relying upon the Scriptural assur- 
ances, have confidentiy looked for the time coming 
vhen Messiah would constitute the new, invisible rul- 
ing power—the “new heavens ;" and by the cstablish- 
ment of his rule in the earth through his perfect human 
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agencies would institute the “new earth,” otherwise 
described as the Lord’s Kingdom, which would fully 
establish and bring in the Golden Age. In that age 
righteousness will prevail and blessing will b£ admin- 
istered unto all the people who vield themselves in 
obedience to the righteous government. 

St. Paul referred to the suffering of humanity, the 
distress amongst the people, and the coming blessings 
when he said, “The whole creation groaneth ar 
travaileth in pain together until now, waiting for the 
manifestation of the sons of God” (Romans 8:19, 22). 
The word travail here nsed has application to the spas- 
modic pains of a woman in child birth and pictures the 
incoming of the new order. Truly the human race 
everywhere is groaning and travailing now in a condi- 
tion of pain. Itis longing for deliverance and 2 better 
time, but knows not how it is coming. The apostle 
says men are waiting for ‘the manifestation of the 
sons of God ;” that is to say, for the kingdom of Mes- 
siah, the inauguration of the Golden Age. All this un- 
rest and confusion, therefore, is but a sign, evidence 
or proof, to the thoughtful and reverent person that 
we are approaching the day of general blessings. 

An unanswerable argument proving that this is 
God's due time for the introduction of the new order 
of things is that he is lifting the vail of ignorance and 
gradually letting in the light of intelligence and inven-, 
tion upon mankind, exactiy as his prophets foretold. 
(See Daniel 12:1, 4) Great enlightenment has conte 
gradualfy to the people. Had knowledge come sooner 
the trouble would have come sooner; and thougn so- 
cicty might have reorganizéd itself after the storm, ît 
would not have been “a new easth {social arrange- 
ment}, "wherecin divelleth righteousness,” but a new 
earth or arrangement in which sin and vice would have 
abounded much more than before. 

It is the privilege and duty of the Christian at this 
important hour in the world's history to aid and com- 
fort his fellow men. The Christian cannot engage in 
the strife that breeds more discontent. Rather 
should he strive to point the world to the sure Word 
of prophecy now in course of fulfilment and to the 
sure promises thât a better day is coming. The 
poor worid groans. not only under its real. but also 
under its fancied ills, and especially under the dis- 
content, selfishness, pride and ambition which fret 
and worry men because they cannot fully satisfy 
themselves or be satisfied. The Christian can see 
both sides of the question, and it is his privilege 
and duty to counsel those willing to hear to be con- 
tent, avoid strife and patientiy wait until God’s due 
time and way for bringing in the blessings s0 ie 
promised to mankind. ss + ct 
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LABOR and ECONOMICS 





THE CHALLENGE TO STEEL 
HE little David of the newly-organized-into- 
union employes of the steel industry in his 
challenge to the steel.Goliath makes demands that are 


interesting and typical of the wants of workers aff- 


liated with the trades unions. \Vhether the reason- 
ableness of the unionmen's position can find its way 
into the reactionary philosophy which Goliath has as- 
sumed since Andrew Carnegie’s. Homestead battle re- 
mains.to be seen, for the unionized employes are said 
to be. few and the employers belittle their efforts. 

In the long-ago the relationship between employer 


-and employe used to be that af a relatiyely well-to- 


do friend to his working friend. who was good at car- 
pentering, or something else. As an employer hired 
more men he knew each man less, and finally he 
knows the worker not at all, save as a producing unit 
in à cost record. The human element gradually van- 
ished, and employers cultivated political economists to 
think out justifying reasons for the unsentimental 
treatment of workers. The economists devised the 
theory that labor, that resultant of human effort and 
emotion often unto death, was a “commodity” to be 
traded in like hides or copper. This is the accepted 
economic theory, and the workers in compact groups 
have adopted it to force from employers the price for 


__ their “commodity” that will enable the worker to have 
a good home for wife and children, with plenty to 


eat and wear, and enough education.besides so that 
the coming generation may get out of the evil condi- 
tions forced upon labor and excused by the “com- 
modity” theory. So labor demands the right to tum 
the employer’s theory against him and to sell him in 
one big bargain the labor of ali the workers, in- 
stead of continuing to give the employers the right to 
force undesired prices for labor upon the men indi- 
vidually, Employers do not like this “collective bar- 
gaining” for it does away with some of the profits they 
have secured on under-paid work, but it stabilizes 
labor prices, and all hands know what to figure on as 
long as the uniform price scale is in force. 

No one likes the man that compels another to do 
something he objects to doing, particularly if it ents 
down one's personal purchasing ability. So the em- 
ployer does not like to kcep in his employ workers 
that strive to force the employers to pay a price agrce- 
able to the workers for their “commodity.”” Such 
men are marked for future reference, and at a con- 


venient moment are quiet{y dropped from the pay roll. 
The steel trades union seeks to have such men rein- 
stated, so that the workers may be represented by men 
of adequate ability to cope in bargaining \vith the em- 
ployers; and they ask that such representatives of las: 
bor as may have been discharged be paid for the time 
lost from work since their discharge. ° 

In the dawn of the industrial age, When water wheel 
and steam engine was first hitched up to a string.of 
machines, employers hired men on the theory that the 
longer hours a man worked the greater his aggregate 
production. Men, wonien and even little children 
were worked such long hours that they seldom saw 
the sunlight outside of factory walls; for seven days 
a week was none too much for “Christian” employers 
to exact of workers who were poor and couldn’t wear 
good .clathes and who sometimes swore or lost their 
tempers, to the scandalization of refined and “noble” 
ladies and gentlemen. But by hard battles and the 
assistance of philanthropic friends-of-humanity in 
high places, the fourteen and sixteen-hour days were 
cut to twelve, then to ten, to nine and to eight, and 
there is considerable unbiased opinion among eff- 
ciency men that the hours might drop to six without 
diminution in production So the steel workers ask 
for a universal eight-hour day throughout the industry. 

.The galley slave chained to the immense oar of an 
ancient ship, used to work day in and day out till he 
dropped- down sick at his post and was neatly dis- 
patched. and fed to the-sharks of the deep. In pagan 
countries men drag themselves to work in a hopeless 
every-day grind. In a revolutionary France, insanely 
doing away:with everything savoring of a dreadful 
past, they had one day without work in ten. In Amer- 
ica we have what is scientifically conceded to be the 
most efficient arrangement, viz., one resting day to six 
working days.. But in our stecl industry thousands 
work every day without respite, for what can one man 
do against. Goliath, even though conscience and a’ 
weary body demand the necded ration of rest to 
work? So nes asks the steel chiefs for “one day’s 
rest in seven. 

It scems inconceivable that in à day when stores 
close evenings at five and Wednesday afternoons, and 
women workers are not permitted to work more than 
so many hours a week, that there should be straight 
twenty-four hour shifts of work anywhere in Amer- 
ica. Yet there are shifts in the steel industry when 
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the worker goes on say at five, and sfternoon fol- 
lows morning, and evening to midnight succeeds the 
day, and then the wee small hours run on to another 
five A. M. before the worker rests from his labor. 
Men work like this not because they want to but be- 
cause an impersonal industry forces them to do so 
or suffer a dismissal which may keep them from get- 
ting work anywhere in the country such as they are 
fitted for. Labor is eager to work, but it wants to 
work like a human being, and so it asks Goliath for 
the zbolition of the twenty-four hour shift. 

A man's wage in the ultimate consists not of money 
but of the things obtainable through the day’s labar. 
Î1f anything happens, designedly by the employer, or 
otherwise, whereby he gets less for his money, he 


suffers an actual cut in wages. Rising prices are an-, 


other name for diminishing wages. Ii the wage be- 
fore the price raise was scarcely enough for subsist- 
ence, the actual wage reduced by the high cost of 
living places the worker in a plight. For America to 
remain the America that was a good place for the 
commbn people, the worker must receive a real wage 
enough ta keep up his health and his family’s health, 
buy good clothing, food and other necessities for afl, 
give the children an education to make life worth 
while, and Jay by for rainy days and old age. There- 
fore the steel worker asks for “increases in wages 
sufficient to guarantee American standards of living.” 

If the same wage is paid in all branches of an in- 
dustry for the same kind of work, it places the buyer 
on a basis where he knows where he stands in his 
own competitive affairs. With the present varying 

. wage scales, the highly paid employes in one plant 
may be kept partly idle while work is djverted to plants 
paying less for the same kind of work, thus increas- 
ing the number of low-paid employes at the expense 
of the high-wage ones, and decreasing the chance of 
the low-paid workers securing suitable raises in pay. 
The workers are seeking “standard scales of wages 
for all crafts and classification of workers.” 

Any man expects to work a reasonable number of 
hours. That time is sold to his employer. The rest 
of the day and of the night is his own, time, as much 
as the clothes on his back or the watch in his pocket. 

. 2 To devote personal time to an employer's use is like 

* * Joaning the employer one’s overcoat or shoes, and for 

‘-such service he should receive a return added to the 
regular wage rate. The question of loyalty to an em- 
ployer might enter in with an employer who had per- 
sonal relations with the employe, but where an em- 
p'oyer deals with labor as à “commodity" the sug- 
gestion of lovalty in connection therewith is a contra- 
diction of terms, for steel, sugar or a typewriter 
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have no sentiment of loyalty for anyone. Labor is 
not unreasonable in requesting ‘double rates of 
pay for all overtime and for work on Sundays and 
holidays." ñ 

On the impersonal “commodity” theory of wages 
the relations of employer and employe are theoretical- 
ly like those of two machines handling parts of & 
product. Labor reasons that in the long past employ- 
ers have compelled labor ta do a grent many things 
that it did not do .willingly, and why should not the : 
emnployer be compelled ta do some things unwillingiy 
himself? Labor finds some difficulty in keeping the 
union men paying their dues when the pinch of bad 
conditions is not felt and there is no strike on. 

In the interests of efficiency, which signifies the ob- 
taining of the last grain of product per wage unit, 
employers favor having only the most nearly physically 
perfect men working for them. This is bad for the 
men who are a bit old or not very well or very strong, 
but who are as well qualified as the stronger men to 
do not an excessive but a good day's work. The em- 
ployer can handle the younger men better, and they 
work harder for the advancement which several years 
of experience will teach them comes ta few, and to 
obtain which the young men are willing to sacrifice 
all the rest of the workers on the altar of personal 
ambition. So, to take from the employer another in- 
strument giving him undue advantage in bargaining 
for the great industrial “commodity,” the workers de- 
mand “abolition of physical examination of applicants 
for employment.” 

No matter what concessions labor may obtain from 
its employer, or vice versa, neither party will be fully 
satisfied. If the employers should own the whole 
thing bodily, including the plants and the workers as 
slaves, they would possess no real satisfaction, for 
their good would be at the expense of their fellow men. 
Men are not a commodity, the economic fiction not- 
withstanding. And even if Jabor should reach the ex- 
treme of taking over the ownership and management 
of the plant, there would be no contentment therewith. 
Both parties are operating from the point of self- 
interest, whereas happiness and contentment reside at 
the other pole of unselfish interest, by each in all and 
by all in each. At no very distant day all parties will 
attain that happiness which they seek, and then labor 
troubles will cease forever. THE GOLDEN ÂGE solvent 
of labor difficulties is the golden rule. Before long the 
oft-repeated prayer will be answered and God’s will 
will be done on earth as it is done in heaven. The 
steel industry will become à vast brotherhood with 
the union motto realized of “One for all and all for 
one.” 


\ 
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REBUILDING THE WORLD 
 CCORDING to Lloyd George the world is 
about to be rebuilt into a world of sunshine 
for al. Of the old world the British Premier paints 
a sombre picture: “What was the old world like? It 
was a world scarred by slums, disgraced by ‘sweating” 
where unemployment through the vicissitudes of in- 
dustry brought despair to multitudes of humble homes ; 
‘a world where, side by side with want, there was 
waste of the inexhaustible riches of the earth, partly 
through. ignorance and want of foresight, partiy 
through entrenched selfishness.” 5 
Lloyd George has lined up with the inevitable, and 


set his face'against further existence of the order that 


has ‘“‘waxed old,” and which by 1914 had begun to 
pass away. He says, “If we renew the leasé of that 
world, we shall betray the heroic dead. \Ve shall store 
up retribution for ourseives and for our children.” 

Among millions of others the great \Velshman 
sees the futility of seeking to perpetuate that which 
is worn-out : “If any are inclinéd to maintain this old 
world, let them beware, lest-it fall and overwhelm 
them and their households in ruin The old world 
muet and will come to an end. No effort can shore 
it up much longer.” 

The Golden Age is coming and Lloyd George may 


- be among the billions to haïl its glory and in some 


littie way help to extend its beneficent influence, {or 
he professes willingness to help: “It skould be the 
sublime duty of all without thought of panisanship to 
assist in building a new worid where labor shall 
have its just reward and indolence alone shall suffer 
want” 

Mucb as the great ones of the present order prate 
about “rebuilding,” they will be permitted to play but 
an insignificant part in that work, for their very con- 
tact with present evil methods disqualifies tiiem from 
constructing the pure edifice for restored humanity. 


… Their stewardship has about come to its end, and into 
- itheir place will step men whose unswerving loyalty to 
‘God has qualified them to carry out the divine pur- 


-poses for the restoration of a distracted ne crushed 
world. 

Concerning the sequence of coming events the Bib- 
licai prediction is, first, concerning this worn-out 
word: “They shall take away his dominion, to con- 
sume and destroy it unto the end.” Of the “rebuiki- 
ing” the Great Book says, “And tie kingdom and 


dominion, and the greatness of the kingdom under 

the whole heaven shall be given to the people [the 

truly faithful Jewish and Christian people] of the 

saints [the prophets and apostles] of the most High, 

and all dominions [rulers] shall serve and obeÿ 
him. Hitherto is the end of the matter.” (Daniel 

7:26-28.) In due time even the Lloyd Georges will 

turn to God alone for divine aid in remedying con- 

ditions too hard for human wisdom to control. 


HOW PROHIBITION WORKS 

‘N practice, prohibition works better than some 

thought it would. There were some whô looked 
upon the closing of saloons, breweries, distilleries, 
malt houses and bottiing'works with alarm, lest the . 
army employed in these places should be without em- 
ployment and a considerable burden be added to an - 
already heavily-burderæed people. é 

Now it appears that the matter is rapidly dise : 
itself. The buildings are being turned into factories 
ard salesrooms for the production and distribution of 
all kinds of thmgs that men and women need and 
use, and which many are now able to get instead of 
the liquor that once consumed their surplus earnings. 

It is no loss ta a community when the money once 
spent for liquor goes for ice cream, soft drinks, movies 
and other frivolities: it is a gain, for the worker is 
enterta’ned, and without his injury. And if the mon:y 
once spent for liquors goes for better food for the 
family, better clothing, better fornishings, music, 
books and the thousand and one other things that im- 
prove health and comfort of mind and body all can 
rejoice in the change, even including those who once . 
had profitable work in the liquor business, but who : 
could never take satisfaction in it because their fellows : 
were cursed and cursed only by the work they did. 

The Lord used the war as the deciding factor for 
bringing the liquor traffic to an end We do not 
believe that it is the will of the Lord that the Ameri- 
can people should ever have in their midst again a 
means whereby some can rob others of reason and 
health and bring misery to their wives and children 
by pandering to their diseased appetites. Nor do we 
believe that the American Government would ever 
wish again to license it. 

“Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging.” (Pro. 
20:1) Before the prohibition era statistics showed 
that 72 per cent. of all criminals were made so by. 
strong drink, 
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PROHIBITION FOR THE POOR 

N the physiclogical effects of alcohol the school 

books leave but one answer, for mentally, 
morally and physically the total abstainer always has 
the best of every user of alcohol, From a criminal 
viewpoint the desirability of sobering the southern 
negro speaks volumes for national prohibition, From 
an economic point of view efficiency men are quite 
unanimous in preferring the non-drinker. The voice 


of science concurs that the drug alcohol should be: 


placed with other habit-forming drugs beyond the 
pale. 

Thoughtful men, however, felt that there might 
arise from prohibition consequences easily as serious 
as the continued use of the drug. The prohibition 
leaders are well meaning persons, but largely men and 
women of the zealot type, rather narrow-minded, un- 
acquainted with the broader aspects of public or 
private administration, and particularly inept in the 
foreseeing and weighing of psychological results which 
to the sophisticated politician are his hourly stock in 
trade. The prohibition “fans” either did not under- 
stand the psychology of a prohibition forced upon an 
unwilling population, or they regarded it a negligible 
factor. 

Some would-be managers of other people conceive 
of the handling of human beings as like the moving 
of insensate raw materials—just get them in a legal 
steam shovel and put them somewhere, and there they 
stay put. But people have minds, while things have 
not; and if they are to be made to go, they have to go 
first with their minds, and afterwards they make their 
bodies go. There is no permanence in an arrangement 
where bodies are put somewhere first without minds 
being put there also. Physical force fails; it puts 
bodies without putting minds Unless extreme co- 
ercion makes the minds think it is wiser to go along 
« with the bodies, the minds sooner or later try to put 
Bodies back; and then not merely is the trouble for 
nothing, but perhaps brute force stupidly outrages 
mind by putting the bodies back again. 

It is claimed that the putting of drink away from 
the people was accomplished without first converting 
the minds of the people. If the manÿ had been ac- 
corded the chance to vote, it is not quite certain that 
prohibition would have come. Pressure was brought 
to bear upon a few—the legislators. Legislators are 
peculiarly susceptible to the methods of the zealot 


reformer; their political stability depends on the: 


voters’ state of mind; and if a moral-reform zealot 
happened along in war time, when no one dared to 
be suspected of hindering the Great Crusade, the 
legislator went docilely along with the reformer rather 
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than have the voters all worked up over him. So war 
prohibition went through, with little thought about 
it by the common people as something for peace times 
also, in the most difficult form to change back again— 
an amendment to the federal constitution. 

The popular mind not having assented to the peace 
prohibition proposition it is at work to get back where, 
it started from Al kinds of arguments are being 
suggested to the people why the prohibition which is, 
ought not to be. There is dissatisfaction, and there 
are not lacking powerful financial interests to spend 
money to see that anti-prohibition thoughts get into 
the disturbed minds of the people. 

Thoughts of discontent travel in flocks; and, not: 
because the people care so much for beer, but be- 
cause they have à grievance over a sumptuary law, 
they conjure up the whole family of grievances, real 
and imaginary. 

First is the personal-rights grievance. The man 
who wants to get tipsy likes to assert his personal 
right to abuse his health, his mind, his job, his repu- 
tation and his wife and family, and is able to build up 
a plausible argument tovering an extensive field of 
personal rights versus civil rights. 

A curious phenomenon of the war-prohibition situ- 
ation is that the saloons remain open In this is an 
astute psychology. Users of liquor find that taking 
away drink signifies taking away a method of life. 
The bar across which the soft drink now finds its way 
was once a center of good-natured discussion. Now 
every bar.is a protracted indignation meeting. 

Prohibition appeals to a large number as a wrong, 
because many consider that it was inflicted on them 
“dishonestfy,” slipped over when it” was unsafe for 
one to assert a right, because some one else could 
vociferate that said assertions might be inimicable to 
the war. 

The news is out through waiters, servants and mer- 
chants that the wealthy have stocked their cellars with 
drinkables and -that there is no prohibition for the 
man who had a few hundreds or thousands of dollars 
to invest in liquid refreshments. Most drinkers are 
poor, and they object that what puts them under the 
prohibition law and others not under it is the dis- 
tinction between poverty and wealth. This the brew- 
ery interests find no difñculty in magnifying into a 
national scandal. 

Cultivated discontent ia now a specialty of the 
liquor interests and may be expected to come to the 
surface through devious channels. The unclosed sa- 
loon becomes the center of strike propaganda. The 
saloon-keeper is a pastnaster in politics, and he who 
has been able to control votes can now control cur- 
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rents of discontent. Struggles over wages may be 
more numerous and show a vicious spirit because of 
the class propaganda which is quietly going on in 
corner saloons. And it is easy to imagine that strikes 
maÿ not be the only methods employed to harrass and 
annoy those whom they are led to regard as the privi- 
leged classes. 


There is no human cause better than temperance in 


. general, but it is questionable whether at this particu- 
- lar critical time the interests of temperance have not 


been somewhat hindered by what is essentially a war- 
time measure. 

The Good Book says, “Be not among wine-bibbers 
for the drunkard shall come to poverty” (Proverbs 


__ 23:20), and “Who hath woe? who hath sorrow? who 


hath contentions? who hath wounds without cause? 
They that tarry long at the wine; they that go to seek 


mixed wine” (Proverbs 23:29-30) ; but it also says, : 


“To everything there is a season, and a time to every 
purpose under the heaven; à time to rend, and a time 
to sew; a time to keep silence and a time to speak.” 
(Ecclesiastes 3:1-7) In due time under Golden Age 
conditions the people will be elevated enough not to 
want any drug stimulation, alcoholic or otherwise. 


SIDE ISSUES OF PROHIBITION 


HERE is no reform without unexpected minor 
results. One of the outcrops of prohibition is 


the effect on the vineyard industry. California is hard : 


hit. Investors have S200,000,000 in the grape-growing 
industry and some 50,000 men, women and children 


.work in the vineyards and allied interests. The 409,- 


000 ton 1920 crop worth $12,000,000 is at stake; it is 
too much to be eaten, and is a loss, it is feared, if not 
crushed and converted into wine. 

At great cost of time, labor and money 170,000 
acres of practically useless land, some of it almost a 
desert, has been transformed into vineyards by some 
8,000 grape growers. One of the tragedies of pro- 
hibition is that hundreds of families, aggregating per- 
haps 40,000 persons, may lose their all should these 
wine-grape vineyards lapse back to sagebrush or des- 
ert land. 

Another by-product of prohibition is the mental ex- 
ercise it is giving jurists and lexicographers in trying 
to find a definition for “intoxicating.” The new con- 
stitutional amendment forbids “intoxicating” bever- 
ages, and it is necessary now to know what this means. 
There is a grave difference among men and women 
of high purpose on this point. The brightest minds 
of the country have applied themselves to supply the 
definition. It is said that the Honorable Elihu Root 


took enough of his valuable time to go through num 
berless judicial decisions and to compile from thirty- 
five of them the following definitions : 

“Intoxicating liquors are those liquors which are 
intended for use as a beverage and which contain al- 
cohol in such proportion or percent. that when con- 
sumed in any quantity that can practically be drunk by 
an ordinary man, or in any quantity that the human 


stomach can ordinarily hold, will produce a condition” 


commonly known as intoxication or drunkenness.” 

This is an ideal definition from a legal viewpoint, 
because it contains so many words that would require 
legal construction or interpretation. The words “in- 
tended,” “practically,” “ordinary,” “ordinarily,” and 
“commonly” are suffciently indefinite to give employ- 
ment to courts and lawyers for a total of many months 
or even years. Of course, lawyers must live. 

The other learned definition is: “Drunkenness or 
intoxication is a materially abnormal mental or phys- 
ical condition manifesting itself in the loss of the or- 
dinary control of the mental faculties or bodily func- 
tions to a substantial extent.” This definition also con- 
tains four good words for the courts to wrangle over, 
namely, materially, abnormal, ordinary and substan- 
tial. 

If many states follow New York State, another by- 
product of prohibition may be laws impinging some- 
what on personal liberty. Home brewed root beer 
with “any trace of alcoho!” may incur liability to a 
fine of S$100, 5500 or $1,000 and imprisonment for 
six months. The aïling person who needs wine “for 
his stomach'’s sake” is under the same liability, ex- 
cept when protected by a physician!s prescription, The 
farmer’s cider is a menace to his pocketbook and lib- 
erty, unless made unft to drink or de-alcoholized. The 
man who never would “snitch” at school will have to 
find new principles of honor, for he can be com- 
pelled to tell where he got his liquor or be jailed in 
contempt of court. The great question of the old 
English common law will probably come again to the 
front on account of armies of professional and ama- 
teur spies bent on tracing down the scent of alcohol 
and incidentally turning up anything else. That old 
question was “whose home is safe ?” 


TENS OF MILLIONS FOR COLLEGES 


HE cause of “higher” education receives a dis- 
tinct advancement in the twenty million dollars 
recently given to Yale University. This sum will be 
expended for a memorial building and for fellow- 
ships, professorships, scholarships and prizes. 
Another institution of higher education is combing 
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the nation for a ten million dollar increase in its en- 
dowment fund. Before the drive was a day old four 
million dollars were subscribed by a donor who had 
already given seven million dollars to the institute. 
Whoever it is that has put up this eleven million dol- 
lars he is à fairy godfather, for no one knows what 
his name is. 

The high cost of living has invaded college precincts 
and among the low-paid workers of the nation are col- 
lege professors, and particularly the instructors who 
do most of the direct teaching. 

The same high cost has struck a hard blow to the 


college man. The tuition fee at New England’s great- 


est technical institution has been raised from $250 to 
$300. While this is a large sum to a poor young man, 
it does not represent nearly all of the cost of the edu- 
cation of the students.” The actual expense to the in- 
sitution of one of its courses in technology approaches 
$800 or $900. When the student has paid his $300, he 
is the beneficiary of charity to the extent of $500 or 
$600 more. The average college student rather prides 
himself on his independence; yet he is as much an 
object of charity as the inmate of an almshouse. 
The cost of supplying education in the colleges has 
gone up with the general cost of living, and every 
educational institution which has not received a liberal 
increase in interest-bearing donations is “hard up.” 


EVERYBODY INSANE! 


HAT everyone else has a screw loose except our- ‘ 


selves is a truism. George Bernard Shaw says 
that “the longer I live, the more I am‘inclined to the 
belief that this earth is used by other planets as a 
lunatic asylum.” A ‘“scientist” has calculated the 
number of years until, at the present rate of increase, 
the entire population will be “off” enough under 
alienist standards to be fit for the asylum. 

Some figures are available for estimating this, if 
American standards are representative of world con- 
ditions. In the fourteen years from 1890 to 1904 the 
percentage of the United States population in insane 
institutions rose from 0.17 per cent. to 0.183 per cent. 
The populace then hid not begun to go to movies and 


+, were not living at the present dizzy rate, but in the 
“six years from 1904 to 1910 the rate rose to 0.2042 


per cent. and in the seven years to 1917 to 0.2276 per 
cent. Statistics are not available for the war year of 
1918 and the high-cost-living year of 1919, but insti- 
tutions for the insane must be increasing their borders. 

The relation between industrialism and insanity ap- 
pears by grouping the states which are largely indus- 
trial, in which group the percentage of insane is 
02715 per cent. The group next worse of is 





the Pacific Coast states, which are the mecca of the 
ambitious, idle and restless, and which show a per- 
centage of 0.2695 per cent. The northern central 
group, devoted largely to farming, has 0.2202 per cent. 
insane. The western mountain group is said to have 
the most representatively American population, with 
quite a low proportion of foreign born, and they rank 
low in insanity, with 0.1506 per cent. The colored 
people are not s0 subject to insanity as the white race, 
as the southern group of states comes lowest with but 
0.14595 per cent. insane. Religion may have a bear- 
ing, for the groups having a predominant Roman 
Catholic population are high in insanity, and the 
Pacific Coast group with a considerable population 
devoted to theosophy and other forms of spiritism 
shows 2 strain of insanity, while the south, the 
stronghold of Protestantism, is lowest in propor- 
tion of the insane. Romanism and spiritism play 
upon the emotions, cultivate superstition and de- 
mand the absolute surrender of the will to the reli- 
gion, without fortifying the mind with knowledge 
and building up a strong character based upon rea- 
son and faith combined. 

In the last score of years it has been found easy to 
get rid of relatives by medical affidavits as to their 
sanity, and it is considered that there is a consider- 
able number of persons incarcerated in insane institu- 
tions who are as sane as anyone outside. A periodic 
investigation of the inmates of all such institutions is 
recommended in order to stop this abuse and give lib- 
erty to thousands wrongfuily shut up in these “gilded * 


hells,” and that in such instances the parties to this 


worse-than-murder crime should.be liable to exemplary 
punishment. | 

‘A further large proportion of inmates of these in- 
stitutions are the victims of spiritism—persons that 
have dabbled with demons until “obsessed” and 
finally periodically “possessed” by them. It was to 
this class that Jesus brought relief in the many in- 
stances where he “cast out devils”’ or, as described 
in Biblical language, “He went about doing good 
and healing all that were oppressed [through spirit- 
ism] of the devil.” (Acts 10:38.) These unfortu- 
nate insane need not keepers and straightjackets, 
but the power of One stronger than man to break 
the hold acquired by devils through the surrender 
of the will in superstition and spiritism. Such a 
power is about to be manifested and under the, 
healing influences of the Golden Age “the whole 
creation, which groaneth and travaileth in pain to- 
gether until now, shall be delivered from the bond- 
age of corruption (physical, religious, moral and 
mental degeneration) into the glorious liberty 
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STRENGTH OF PLYWOOD 
T has been dliscovered that à piece of wood cut by 
a machine into thin panels and glued together in 
such à manner that the grain of one panel runs at 
right angles to the grain of the tivo adjacent panels is 


stronger, weight for weight, than a steel bar. This 
wo0d, called plywoad because of the wvay it is built up, 
layer by layer, has been found of great value in the 
airplare industry. Ribs made of plywood are more 
than two and one-half times as strong as those made 
of other woods, and work has now begun on making 
the wings themselves of this material, thus eliminating 
the flap of the cloth entirely. 

À serious difficulty which has been overcome in the 
use of plywood for airplanes construction was the mak- 
ing from blood of a glue that will stand any quantity 
of moisture without letting go. An equally satis- 
factory one has been made from casein, obtained 
from milk. These new glues will be à valuable ad. 
dition to cabinet makers and builders. Furniture 
made with them will not come apart, nor veneers 
warp or peel. Plywood can be made from the 
finest walnut at a total cost of Jess than 3c. per 
square foot, can be put on over ordinary wall pap+r, 
and will last a life time. ; 

In this piywood, strenger than stcel, we have an 
illustration of how the Lord can take characters, weak 
in themselves, and surround them with such influences 
and so fortify them by his promises as to make them 
‘mighty through God to the pulling down of strong 
hoïlds” of error and sin.—2 Cor. 10:4. 


MANUFACTURE OF WINDOW GLASS 

INDOW GLASS is made by two methods. 

Plate glass is made by a process similar to the 
rolling out cf dough, but window glass in general is 
made by blowing glass into the form of cylinders, 
either by hand-blowing or machine-blowing. A ma- 
chine-blower is an apparatus which automatically dips 
a big pipe into a kettie of moiten glass, and then 
gradually raises it, pulling all the molten glass upward 
as the pipe rises. À constant stream of air kept flow- 
ing in through the pipe causes the glass to assume the 
form of a cylinder. Hand-blowing is substantially tlie 
same in principle as machine-bicwing, except that the 
glass which is partiallv blown must be redipped four 
cr five times into the molten glass to procure more 
and yet more material, to inake the cylinder of the re- 


quired size, and require reheating of the hardened 
lower end to make the cylinder of proper length and 
thickness. The ends of the cylinders are cut square by 
first running a hot thread of glass about the proposed 
line of cleavage, following it with the passage of a 
bar of cold iron over the same place. 

Experience has shown that the best way to store the 
glass in quantities is to let it remain in the cylindrical 
form until about the time for shipment. Hence, in 
glass warehouses, the storage space is filled with 
these cylinders, each six or more feet tall and about 
two feet in diameter. The tubes are cut by running 
a hot iron aver the desired line of cleavage, follow- 
ing it with a cold iron, when the big roll breaks 
open as easily as if it were cut with a diamond. The 
roll is then heated sufficiently to permit it to be flat. 
tened and is ready for the market. 

Apparently, in Bible times, the art of making trans- 
parent glass had not been perfected. The apostie said, 


. “Now we see through a glass darkly” (1 Cor. 13:12) 


as though to imply that glass in those days was more 
or less opaque. How thankful we ought to be, living 
at the dawn of the Golden Age when even the poorest 
homes have plenty of windows and clear glass in all 
of them. It is not so long ago, in England, since the 
lords of some of the old castles had their windows 
taken out and stored during the winter, time to protect 
them from possible damage by the elements. Glass 
was a very. precicus thing then. Now it is cheap and 
seen everywhere. 


4 = 1 


PRACTICAL HELPFULNESS IN BUSINESS 


T the New York Edison Company last summet 

there was an exhibit of practical helpfulness 
for the workers, designed however, not for altruistic 
purposes, but to teach employes the uses of electric 
current so that they might talk it up among their 
neighbors. Any employe might bring in his beans 
or blackberries, with the jars and sugar, and have 
his canning done free of charge, so that when the 
man brought home those jars all done the wife 
might te!l her friends how it was all done in an elec- 
tric fireless cooker. Last spring empioyes brought 
in their fine curtains and had them done in an elec- 
tric washing machine. The boyscout flags and caps 
were waished in the same machine, and the boys 
talked about it everywhere. Someday the heads of 
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industries will do things for employes and probably 
others from a genuine desire to “do good to all.” 
The day is long past when an employer might 
curse his employes with impunity.: Now the idea is 
for an executive. to give his men the same treatment 
he wants them.to pass on to the public. The aver- 
age customér, on account of the experience of some- 
body he has heard of, imagines that an electric light 
company, for example, is always trying to.“put 
‘ something over” on him. Too little attention has 
been paid to the way public service employes, ex- 
cepting street railway men and telephone operators, 
treat the public, but now that is being changed for 
the better, not however because it is right but be- 
cause it pays. 


FCS er 


CREATIVE POWER IS SCARCE 

LL man with great natural gifts is the one who 
is always needed in the occupation where 

such gifts count. For example, no one is more use- 

fal to human society than theresearch man. Speak- 

ing of his characteristics the London Electrician 

says: “He is born, not made, He has the creative 


gift, the faculty of seeing new combinations and. 


possibilities where the most accomplished technician 
without the gifts sees only known ones. He re- 
tains so incurable an interest in experimenting that 
he is willing to sacrifice to it the joys and emolu- 
ments of managerial power. A man of proved crea- 
tive power is sought after, you might almost say 
courted.” Such men are scarce enough now, but 
the day is not far distant in the better age when 
there will be thousands of creative minds better 
able to work out the world's problems than any one 


yet seen. | EM. 
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COMMERCIAL CANNIBALISH 
WRITER on industrial topics, Philip Cabot, in 
Electrical World, speaks thus of business con- 
ditions prior to the war: “We had not competi- 
tion but industrial war, The unsuccessful com- 
petitor was killed and eaten by his adversary.” The 
World comments: “The weakness of competition 
lay in the fact that there was not—and there is not 
:. ÿet—any proper criminal code against this murder 
* and cannibalism. Until a corporation can be ruth- 
lessly extinguished for industrial murder, through 
receivership and a complete ousting of the criminals 
forever, competition will remain practically non- 
existent.” Many business men are evidently doing 
a little forward-looking toward the approaching bet- 
ter day when a man will not have to be a crook to 
be in big business. 
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CANADA'S GREAT WATER POWER SYSTEM 


NE of the greatest engineering feats of history 
is now being carried out by Canada. She 
needs at least three hundred thousand horsepower 
a second in order to supply Ontario with light, heat 
and power, and in order to get it she is widening 
and decpening the Welland river and forcing it to 
flow the wrong way; building a great mill-race from 
the river to a point near Queenstown; erecting at 
that point a great power-house through which ten 
thousand cubic feet of water will rush every second. 
Just before the water reaches the power house it 
will drop through the air a distance of three hun- 
dred feet. The immense quantity and the speed at 
which it comes will easily generate the power re- 
quired. The artificial 300-foot fall combines the 150- 
foot fall of Niagara with the rapids above and below 
the falls. The mill-race is really a great canal. 

The canal will be eight and a half miles long and 
involves the digging of fifteen million cubic yards 
of rock and earth. The earth sections of the canal 
will have sloping sides, the bottom being thirty- 
four feet wide and the top one hundred and sixty- 
two feet wide. The rock sections will have vertical 
sides forty-eight feet wide and thirty-five feet deep. 

The electric shovels used in digging up the dirt 
are the largest in the world. They pick up eight 
cubic yards of dirt, carry it to a dump car eighty 
feet above, and go back for another load, all in less 
than a minute. Each shovel weighs three hundred 
and seventy-five tons. / 

The channelling machines are the most powerful 
made ; they cut to a depth of tw£nty feet. For drill- 
ing, hollow drills are used, the advantage being that 
the cuttings are blown out of the hole as rapidly 
as they are made. The holes are made 12 feet deep 
and 7 feet apart and at times as many as a thousand . 
of these holes are shot at once, breaking fifty thou- 
sand tons of rock to fragments. Much of this rock 
is afterward broken up for use in making concrete 
for the bridges which cross the canal. 

There are 1500 men at work on the job and it is 
hoped to finish it by 1921, at a cost of approximately 
$25,000,000. 

What a biessing the Lord has stored up for man- 
kind in the rivers and streams that ceaselessly pour 
their torrents from the higher to the lower levels of 
the land, and to the bosom of the seal No doubt 
the time will come when the water powers of the 
world will do a major part of its work, How gra- 
cious the arrangement of God by which he “sendeth 
rain on the just and on the unjust”—Matthew 5:45, 
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FINANCE, COMMERCE and TRANSPORTATION 





PARCEL POST AND THE EXPORT TRADE 
P ARCEL post is the quickest and most ecornomical 


method of transporting light weight merchan- 


dise between the nations of North, Central and South 


. America At present there are four different limits 
of weight, depending on the country of destination, 


11, 20 and 22 Ibs. to most countries. Cuba is the ex- 
ception with a limit of 4 Ibs. 6 oz. Shippers must 
learn the limit of weight of the country to which they 
make shipment so as to avoid unnecessary division of 
goods. 

It is surprising how goods can be divided into great 
numbers of packages and yet arrive safely at destina- 
tion when sent by parcel post. A Chicago mail order 
house sent 300 11-Ib. packages to a small town in the 


eastern part of Bolivia, thousands of miles over water: 


routes and mountain trails, and the goods arrived in 
perfect condition, not an item missing or damaged. 

Ordinarily the customs duty is collected according 
to the weight and valuation shown on the tag attached 
to the parcel, but consular invoices are necessary to 
certain countries when the value of the shipment is 
above à certain amount. 

The English arrangement with reference to parcel 
post is to charge one rate of postage for packages less 
than 3 Ibs. in weight, another for packages from 3 to 
7 Ibs. in weight, another for packages over 7 Ibs. The 
heavier the package, the less the rate of postage. This 
is an incentive to buyers to increase the size of their 
parcels and orders. 

There are some barriers to the full use of the parcel 
post that should be removed. The limit of weight to 
each country should be the same, 22 Ibs. It should 
be allowable in all countries, as is the case in some, to 
pack all kinds of mailable articles in the one package, 
instead of requiring articles of different customs clas- 
sifications to be packed and shipped separately. Ar- 
rangements should be perfected for sending parcels 
C. O. D. Customs should be levied in all countries 
on the net weight, so as not to encourage the shipment 
of parcels insufficientiy wrapped. 

In countries where duty is collected on the gross 
weight of packages the exporter is at a loss to know 
what to do. His customer demands that the goods 
shall be so packed as to reach him safely, but wishes 
to pay duty on the least amount possible. This often 
results in a dissatisñed customer and a skeptical ex- 
porter. 


We sometimes wonder how Daniel and his three 
fellow-Presidents managed to control the 120 pro- 
vinces of the then known world, when there was 
neïther telegraph, telephone, railway, steamship, autg- 
mobile nor bicycle. The courier seemed to be the 
fastest thing known in those days. What would Daniel 
have thought of a courier service which could handle 
300 11-lb. packages from Chicago to the interior of 
Bolivia and think nothing of it! 


SCIENTIFIC DESTRUCTION OF RAILROADS 
ST complete destruction of railroad property 

was never before known as was visited upon the 
railroads ‘of Western Belgium and Northeastern 
France during-the Great War. During the American 
Civil War the bridges were burned and the tracks torn 
up. The rails were heated in the middle and then 
wrapped around tree trunks, defying all efforts to dis- 
lodge them, or-a great pile of ties and other combust- 
ibles were set afire and the rails for à distance were 
piled criss-cross on the top of the pile and allowed to 
all melt together in the center. But these achieve- 
ments of the American War pale beside what the Ger- 
mans did in France during their retreat. 

A V-shaped device drawn by a locomotive first 
ripped the rails from the ties: the joints were torpe- 
doed; embankments were blown away, clear down 
to the. natural soil; cuts were blown in from the 
sides ; tunnels were blown up with such lavishness 
as to pulverize the soil clear to the surface above 
the arch; culverts, abutments, piers, and the earth- 
works leading to them were blown to atoms; 
bridges, telegraph lines, signals, stations, switch- 
towers, cranes, nothing was spared. At bridge sites 
mines were planted with delayed action fuses calcu- 
lated to explode a dozen days later, after temporary 
bridges had been put in position, and secondary 
mines were also placed calculated to explode 
months later, after the permanent bridges had been 
put in place. 

As they face the ruins of their once beautiful land 
we can imagine that the French people may well feel 
like Jeremiah of old when he said, “Thou hast heard, 
O my soul, the sound of the trumpet, the alarm of war. 
Destruction upon destruction is cried; for the whole 
land is spoiled.” (Jer. 4:19, 20) We are glad for 
the French people, and for the world, that the era in 
which such destruction is possible, is near an end. 
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THE VEGETABLE OIL SITUATION 
HE VEGETABLE OILS have become an impor- 
tant item in the food supply of mankind They 
come into direct competition with butter, lard and lard 
substitutes. The vegetable oils are substitutes for 
cotton seed oil and that in its turn is a substitute 
for lard. Lard and other animal fats come into com- 
petition with butter in the manufacture of butter 
substitutes. Thus the supply of vegetable oils has 
. à direct effect upon the market price of all the edible 

fats. 

Prominent among the vegetable oïls is that of the 
soy-bean, which comes mainly from Manchuria. 
The port of Dairen alone, during the calendar year 
of 1918, shipped direct to the United States more 
than 128,000 tons of this oil. The customary milling 
ratio of s0y-beans to beancake is 24 to 23, so that the 
vegetable oil shipment from this one port to the 
United States in one year represents a crop of 
3,072,000 tons of soy-beans, 

The great packers, who make most of the butter 
substitutes, are now developing a trade in tinned 
milk with the Orient and with South America. They 
will naturally wish to bring back the vegetable oils 
of these countries as it means cheaper raw products 
for butterines and eventually lower prices for milk 

‘ through. the fall in price of butter. | 

The soap and paint manufacturing concerns, and 
the consuming public that is on the hunt for lower 
living costs, will be interested in the importation of 
these vegetable oils, as well as the packers, while 
the dairy interests will wish to see their importation 
stopped at once. 

This illustrates the marked difference between the 





commerce of to-day and commerce of Bible times. 


In those ancient days international trade consisted 
almost entirely of highly valuable silks, spices, and 
metals, and necesasrily so because of the meager 
means of transportation; but to-day the whcle world 
is ransacked for the every-day food of mankind,. 


HIGHWAY MOTOR TRANSPORT c 


AILROAD managers complain that their busi- 
ness is being cut into by truck transportation. 
The new system serves the people satisfactorily and 
the business is yet in small enough units not to 
dominate the communities it works for. Highway 
transport between Chicago and Milwaukee has be- 
come an established fact by the United Motor 
Transport Lines which connect various warehouses 
and terminals in each city with those in the other. 
Similar transport lines are in successful operation 
in the East, as between New York and Boston. 
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ANOTHER BURDEN FOR THE TROLLEYS 

HE country’s street railways have been having 

a hard time, and the automobile has added to 
their burden. If those who have automobiles —and 
their friends—prefer them to trolley cars, or if small 
shippers prefer trucks for cost and convenience, to 
interurban express, it will seem that the trolley men 
should find ways and means of improving their ser- 
vice to meet modern competition. The trolley men 
have long had their own way in utter disregard of 
the common people, and the man on the street can- 
not be blamed if he feels a little secret satisfaction 
at sceing rural transportation shapiag up a little 
toward the coming ideal when the people will wiscly 
control all such service. 





ELECTRICITY IN TRANSPORTATION 


CCORDING to C. Townley, the business expe- 

rience of the electrical men has been the retard- 
ing cause of the slower extension of electricity in 
practical transportation. They have not known 
enough about cither the science or the art of rail- 
roading. Their professional pride, their belief in 
and zeal for the electrical profession, has led the 
electrical experts to overestimate their claims of 
what they could do, and underestimate the cost of 
doing it. # 


INDIA RUBBER FIGURES 


MPORTS of India rubber are larger than ever be- 
fore, the figures in millions of pounds being in 
1919, 398 ; 1918, 389; 1917, 333; 1916, 267 ; and 1914, 
131. The cost per pound dropped from 52 cents in 
1918 to 39 cents in 1919, owing to slackening of war 
demand. 


AUTOMOBILE ITEMS 


$2,000,000 land purchase in Detroit, by the 
makers of the Dodge automobile, is an index of 
current progress in the automobile industry. 
Automobile prices are following the general up- 
ward trend of prices, with a dozen or so manufac- 
turers announcing advances. 
The “ship-by-truck” movement recently ran a 
caravan of eighteen trucks across country to dem- 
onstrate their value to Middle West farmers. 


AERO INSURANCE 


ERO enthusiasts should have aeroplane insur- 

ance. The Automobile Insurance Company 
has decided to insure aircraft. “Many shall fly to 
and fro.” 
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POLITICAL, DOMESTIC and FOREIGN 





WHO IS TO RULE THE WORLD? 


HE British Empire dominated the League of 
Nations, and she will continue to dominate 
it. Several paits of the Empire, each with a popula- 
tion less than that of New York City, have as great 
a representation in certain matters as the whole United 
States. ° | 
Before the war Britain held about one-fourth of the 
: habitable area of the world and gnverned one-fourth 
of the world's population Now, as a result of taking 
over the German colonies, Persia and Mesopotamia, it 
‘has about one-third of the world and its inhabitants 
under its control, and with the passing of Germany 
from the stage it is in effect and in fact the mistress 
of the world. Between 1871 and 1914 there was added 
to the British Empire over 4,000,000 square miles of 
territory, and a popuiation of more than 60,009,000. 
The British bankers have found the spread of the 
Empire valuable to them The field for their invest- 
ments has widened, and they have always realized 
that the British navy was back of their bonds. And 
they have been none too generous to the natives of 
” the conquered lands. : 

In Egypt a labor day lasts 12. to 15 hours and the 
wages are equivalent to 25c. per day for adults, and 
12c per day for children. The difference between 
these wages and the wages that must be paid in Great 
Britain represents profit for tlie banker and therefore 
British money naturally seekS investnient abroad. But 
some of the bankers so manage things that they get 
back, in one form or another, a good part of even the 
pittance that the native laborer receives. An illustra- 
tion of this occurred in connection with the present 
Khedive. 

He was loaned 82,000,000 pounds at 7% with 17 
for amortization. The bankers gave him, however, 
only 20,700,000 pounds in cash, and 9,006,000 pounds 
in his own notes at par, which they had bought at 65% 
of their face value. The remaining 52,000,006 pounds 

_ they kept as security for the amount actually loaned, 
: + but the Khedive is to pay the interest on the whole 82,- 
000,000. At this rate the Khedive will pay 31% for 
his money, besides losing over 3,000,000 pounds the 
first year on the 9,000,000 pounds of his own notes. 
The Khedive, of course, gets the money to pay this 
interest and to refund the principal by taxing heavily 
his 25c. per day subjects. The sad part of it is that 
even under this thinly-disguised slavery the lot of the 


common people is better than under native rulers who 
are not in some sense responsible to the British crown. 

The Egyptian people, feeling the burden, were led 
by some to hope and believe that the deliberations at 
Paris would give them self-determination, the right ÔT 
self-government, but although the British Government 
has officially stated several times in past years that it 
has no right in Egypt, it nevertheless does not let go 
its hold, because Egypt is the key to the Suez canal, 
and the Suez canal is the key to the Far East It can- 
not be denied that the British have greatly improved 
the condition of the people of Egypt. They have given 
them honest courts and clean government, which is 
something they never had before and would not have 
if left to themselves. Yet the Egyptian people are not 
satisfied and want to govern themselves in their own 
way, possibly in hope that they can keep for their own 
use a larger part of that daily wage of 25e. 

It is not at all likely that the Egyptiän people will 
get greater liberties by any movement of their own. 
They tried it by starting an insurrection, and before 
it was quelled eight hundred of them were killed, six- 
teen hundred wounded, thirty-nine sentenced to death, 
twenty-seven to imprisonment for life and two thou- 
sand to other terms in prison. Sixty British soldiers 
and civilians were also killed and one hundred and 
forty-nine wounded. We regret that in quelling the 
Egyptian insurrection the British bombed the villages 
of the natives, thus killing innocent women and chil- 
dren and noncombatants. 

If the Egyptian people, and all the other African 
and Asiatic peoples under British rule, gain greater 
liberties they are likely to get it first by an old force 
now marifesting itself in a new way. Some seven 
hundred years ago, in 1215 AD. the British people 
took away from King John his right to manage the 
British Government. In 1911 they shelved the House 
of Lords. Now the papers are full of stories of what 
the great labor unions of England have in view. Prac- 
tically all the workers of the British Isles are in these 
unions, and since the war they are interesting them- 
selves actively in the domestic and foreign policies of 
the Empire in a way they never did before. It is not 
clear how any political party can resist the demands 
of these laborites and remain in power, and if they get 
what they demand they will be the real masters of the 
greatest Empire that ever dominated the world. 
How long will it be before they get it? 


* 
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The real right to the rulership of the world, how- 
ever, rests in the One who bought it with his own 
precious blood. It is of this One, the Lord Jesus, that 
the prophet exultingly says, “The government shall 
be upon his shoulder” and “Of the increase of his 
government and peace there shall be no end.” (Isa. 
9:6, 7) It is for that long-promised rule, now near 
at hand, that we pray when we say, “Thy kingdom 
come, thy will be done on earth as it is done in 
heaven. ”—-Matthew 6:10. 


GAMBLING IN BERLIN 


Almost everybody in Berlin is gambling. The’ 


crowds around the baccarat tables never diminish 
and the money changes hands in large sums, 20,000 
and 30,000 marks at a turn of the hand. The cou- 
stant round of gaming, eating and drinking goes on 
all night. Scarcely anyone thinks of leaving before 
dawn, and many remain for breakfast. The people 
admit that the war was a great gamble, à game in 
which everything was staked and lost. 

Along with the gambling and eating and drinking 
in these clubs a craze for dancing has broken out, 
and thousands of young girls are there nightiy in 
gowns which would cause their arrest in New York 
During the March riots when blood flowed in the 
streets the bands jazzed in the halls and the girls 
screamed with laughter as they whirled around the 
may pole. The sacrifices of the war have given way 
to a disregard of all conventionalities. 

The course of the German people since they 
started in the great war and until now reminds one 
of that of the prodigal son, who wasted his patri- 
mony in riotous living. Many of those now fever- 
ishly gambling with one another are liable to dis- 
cover that ‘the riches of wickedness profit nothing,” 
and that the Lord “casteth away the substance of 
the wicked."—Proverbs 10: 1-3. 


THE FINNISH REPUBLIC 


NEW republic has been born, Finland. It 

has taken a long time for the Finnish people 
to decide what form of government they will bave. 
For seventeen months they have been independent 
of Russia, and during all that time the debate has 
gone on furiously as to whether the country should 
be a republic or a mouarchy. Tbe decision was 
finally made. The new Finland will be governed 
by a president elected for six years, on the first 
occasion by the existing one-chamber legislature, 
which remains unchanged, but ever afterward by a 
special Elective Assembly of 300 members, chosen 
by the people No bill which the president vetoes 


- 





will become a law until it is approved by a 2ewly- 
elected Riksdag, as the legislature is called. 

All over the world a trumpet message is sounding 
forth. Itis the same that was cast upon the Liberty 
Bell of 1776 Finland is one of the latest to respond 
to the divine call uttered thousands of years ago: 
“Proclaim liberty throughout all the land unto all 
the inhabitants thereof.”—Levitious 25:10, 
“THE KINGS HAVE HAD THEIR DAY“ : 
We. kings are best known and have the 

longest time to popularize their beneficence, 
they are the least wanted. While America is wel- 
coming the scions of royalty, scraping and .bowing 
before them, and the “best people” are vieing with 
one another as prince’s messenger boys and pack- 
horses, the kings and princes are being chased out 
of European countries and are meeting with demon- 
strations on the other side of the ledger. 

The soldiery who should be the direct benefici- 
aries of a plundering nobility and kingdom, are re- 
ported in Austria as with one voice protesting 
against recent alleged efforts to establish a mon- 
archy. The entire armed force of the nation are 
reported active in the protest. 

With all its defects the republican form of govern- 
ment is best liked by the people because it gives the 
would-be kings the least chance to meddle with the 
people and affords the common people the largest 
opportunity to look after their own affairs. At any 
rate the Austrian soldiers, representing the common 
people, showed that “the kings have had their day,” 
by urging in a demonstration before the Parliament 
building that the republican form of government be 
retained. Similar demonstrations were reported 
from the country districts of Austria. 

Humanity is drawing near the ideal social order 
long promised in the Word of God. In the better 
world about to take form upon the earth the divine 
principle will be established that it is not designed 
that most men should be autocratically ruled by a 
few men, or that man should, without full and free 
consent and cooperation, exercise authority over 
man. Man was given dominion over the earth and 
over the lower order of creatures to be their bene- 
ficent autocrat, but the relationship of man to man 
will ultimately be that of a regal brotherhoad, the 
full realization of that republicanism in which each 
man is the kingly equal of all other men and each 
woman a beautiful queen in a world of equals, 

The Avstrian soldiery dimly sense the future or- 
der and are reaching out for the things of Messiah's 
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+ phones, telegraph, wireless. 


;. this thing is here at last. 
* dirt road was a step, the canal was a step, the farm 
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AGRICULTURE and HUSBANDRY 





« THE FARMER AND THE MOTOR TRUCK 


TL farmer is independent of the rest of the 
world, but the world is not independent of him. 
He is nearest to the food supply and can find food for 
himself and family with less difficultÿ than others. 
‘Supplies of clothing are at his hand also; wool, hides, 
flax, cotton, etc., requiring only his industry, and that 
. Of his family. He can make his own shelter, of logs 
‘if necessary. 

If transportation facilities àre poor he can get along 
with almost no assistance from the outside world. 
There are men now living in certain districts of the 
United States who can remember when the annual store 
bill of the family was less than two dollars. A little 
salt and a little iron was all that was purchased, and 
the man and his family did the rest. 

But the farmer wants more than food, clothing and 
shelter, and his wife and family want more. They 
want education ; teachers, books, stationery and school 
supplies. They want information; mail facilities, tele- 
They want music; pianos, 
organs, phonographs, records. They want amusement; 
games, toys, novelties. They want furnishings; car- 
pets, furniture, draperies. They want conveniences; 
kitchen utensils, tinware, crockery. They want sani- 
tation ; plumbing, heating, ventilation. They want art; 
pictures, wall paper, statues. They want hardware; 
locks, hinges, cutlery. The farmer wants all these and 
more. He wants implements of all kinds to help him 
in his work; reapers, threshers, mowers, plows, cultiva- 
tors, seeders, tools of all kinds. He wants harness, 
fertilizers, seed. His wants are legion. 

It is these and a thousand other natural and proper 
wants of the farmer that have made the complex thing 
we call civilization, with all its factories, warehouses, 
stores, banks and trade and transportation facilities. 
We all live on the things produced on the farm. 

It follows then that transportation to and from the 
farm is the thing we all need, and need badly. And 
The ox team was a step, the 


wagon was a step, the railroad was a step and a great 
one, but the automobile was the thing that brought re- 
sults. Since the advent of the automobile there has 
been more agitation for good roads, and with better 
results, than in all the years that preceded its advent. 
. Everybody wants good roads now because everybody 
* has an automobile and wants to go everywhere in com- 


fort and with speed. Good roads are spreading in 
every direction and in some sections the DRE has prac- 
tically disappeared. 

Many farmers now have passenger cars for personal, . 
travel, tractors for farm work and motor trucks for 
hauling produce to market. This is all moving in the 
right direction, in the line of better roads, and the 
bringing of the food producer nearer to the consumer, 
nearer to the man who supplies the farmer with the 
things he must have if he is to do the great work of 
feeding and clothing the swarming millions who depend 
upon his fields for a livelihood. 

The ebb tide of the sale of tractors ss farmers is 
passed, and the trend toward a large volume of sales 
has set in. The farm tractor has not yet been the pop- 
ular thing with the farmer who could not yet see the 
use of investing the price of several horses in a machine 
that in a recent degree of development racked itself to 
pieces in a couple of years. Intelligent experience is 
being built into the tractor now, and the implement has 
been developed more neariy to do its work. 

The Great War did much for the development of 
motor trucks. Hundreds of trucks, bearing the U.S.A. 
stamp on engines and radiators, went through heavy 
shell fire that shot tops and bodies away, the trucks 
continuing to run, and hauling loads over open fields 
and torn, muddy roads near the front . 

The capacity of any truck can be increased by the use 
of atrailer. It is better to get a small truck and buy 
a trailer later if you must. There is danger of loading 
motor trucks too heavily. Sometimes the platform 
scales that will be used to weigh the load were installed 
before the day of motor trucks, and have insuffcient 
capacity to weigh very large trucks heavily loaded. 

Some states demand exceptionally large fees for 
heavy trucks, because of the damage they do the roads; 
only $50 is charged for a five-ton truck, but anything 
heavier calls for a license fee of $250 to $500. 

For a ton truck the cost will average 10c per mile. 
If the truck replaces horses the principal saving will 
be in feed, harness, shoeing and veterinary service, less 
care, less space, saving of driver’s time, wider radius 
cf marketing, less shrinkage in hauling live stock, 
better market condition of perishable products, livery 
charges and safety without hitching. Double-decked 
motor-truck bodies are desirable where two or more 
classes of products are handled, such as live poultry 
and eggs. 
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will not always be great fields for the production of. 
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God's Word is full of promises the 
glorious epoch, the Golden Age, when “the earth shall 
be full af the knowledge of the Lord” (Isa. 119; Hab. 
2:14); when “every man shall sit under his vine and 
under his fig tree; and none shall make them afraid” 
(Micah 4:4) ; when ‘they shall not build and another 
inbabit,” but when home ownership shall be general 
(Isa. 65: 21-23). Thus à time is anticipared when 
every man in the summer season will be interested in 
the production of the things that come to his own 
table And this is the natural inclination of healthy, 
normal men. This does not mean, however, that there 


the world's staple crops. The farmer will long con- 
tinue to be a great factor in feeding the world, and the 
motor truck will enable him to deliver that food when 
and where it will be most needed, 


THE VALUE OF THE MULCH 


+ HIRTY years ago it was solemnly and officially 
declared that the Great Plains country would 
never be of any value agriculturally except as à sparse 
grazing country, but the mulch system of dry farming 
has made it one vast wheat field, furnishing food for 
millions of people. 

Soil that does not have a mulch will crack when it 
gets dry, and these cracks are the lines on which clods 
form. À mulch on the surface will prevent clod for- 
mation, and the Labor of seed-bed preparation after 
plowing is less. Land that has a good surface mulch 
before it is plowed is mellow and loose, and ît is easy 
to prepare the field in ideal shape to receive the seed. 

To se how capillary attraction works in pumping 
water out of the soil, take a cube of sugar and dip a 
commer of it in your coffee and see how quickly the 
liquid climbs up. It is being moved by capillary attrac- 
tion Put some loose sugar on top and you will see 


-that the liquid does not climb through it so rapidiy. 


The reason is that the grains are so far apart that capil- 
larity has been destroyed This is the philosophy of 
the mulch. In soil which has been thoroughiy mulched 


- the evaporation of the much-needed soil moisture is 


checked. 
When one considers the great amount of moisture 


necessary to mature a crop properly, it is easy to under- 


stand the great need for conserving the supply. It 
takes more than 500 1bs. of water to make every pound 
Of dry matter found in the oats plant, and it takes about 
400 ibs. with wheat. Corn will do with a little less. 
Unless great attention is given to storing the rainfall in 
the soil, and putting the land in condition $o that it is 
not lost by capillary attraction, there is apt to be a defi- 
ciency at just the time it is most needed, 


What a lesson the Lord taught in His story about 
the seed that “As soon as it was sprung up, it with- 
‘ered away, because it iacked moisture” (Luke 8:6). 
How like the human heart is to soil, as the Lord 
compared it, and how needful for it, under present 
conditions, to be continually plowed and harrowed 
to keep it from becoming hard and selfish and 
unsuited to the character growths the Lord desires. 


THE SNAKE AN UNWELCOME VISITOR a 


O NE of the greatest friends of the farmer is the” 


toad, which makes a living on the insects which 
are s0 injurious to crops. The toad's worst enemy is 
the snake, and for this reason the snake is a poor ad- 
dition to the farmer’s live stock. Besides killing toads 
the suake kills young birds, which also live on insects, 
and destroys eggs not only of the small birds but of 
hens as well. There seems to be an instinctive dislike 
to snakes on the part of the human family, which leads 
the average person to kill them on sight. This aversion 
seerns to be proper enough. 

The story is an old one, and a sad one, of how Satan 
in deceiving Mother Eve acted through a serpent which 
he had obsessed for the purpose, and how, because of 
this use of the serpent against one created in God’s 
likeness, the serpent was “Cursed above all cattle, and 
above every beast of the field. ””—Genesis 3:14. 


FrECTRICALLY REVIVED PLANTS 
Te EFFECT of electrical currents upon plant life 
has been long known and is gradually being util- 
ized more and more. A Connecticut florist now utilizes 
it for reviving almost lifeless plants which have been 
shipped to him from long distances and arrive in an 
almost dead condition, Two or more cells are con- 
nected up with fine copper wire, the positive pole 
being connected to a nail placed in the soil of the 
flower pot, while the negative pole is secured deli- 
cately around an upper branch In a week or two 
the plant is fully revived and growing in a flourish- 
ing fashion. In some sections market gardeners 
have been caught stealing electricity from power 
wires or third rails which pass their premises. 
How little we know about the invisible forces 
which God has made for the controlling of his uni- 
verse. Here is an unsrra force which has an almost 
miraculous power over life And what is life? It 
also is an unseen force, and, in the words of one of 
the greatest of earth’s philosophers, “life is incom- 
prehensible.” The Prophet Ezekiel says of dead na- 
tions and dead human beings, “I will put rhy spirit 
[breath] within you, and ye shall live.”—£zekiel 
37 6 
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SCIENCE and INVENTION 





TWO THOUSAND MILES IN À NIGHT 

APTAIN ALCOCK'S great flight from New- 

foundland to Clifden, Ireland, 1990 miles in 16 

hours, was made under conditions calculated to strike 

terror to the stoutest heart. The cold was so extreme 

that ice had to be chipped from the gages and instru- 

” ments and the air-speed indicator was so clogged with 

ice that it refused to work at all. During the last four 

. hours of the flight the radiator shutters and thermom- 
eters were almost completely incrusted with ice. 

On account of fog the sense of verticality was 
destroyed, and for part of the trip the aviator was fly- 
ing upside down, but had no knowledge of the fact 
until he came down within fifty feet.of the water. Not 
until he saw the mountainous billows ready to engulf 
him did he realize his predicament and shoot up again. 

The speed of 124 miles per hour was made up partly 
of the sctual machine spsed of 90 miles per hour and 
partiy of the breeze that always blows from West to 
East at the high altitudes of one to two miles in which 
the greater part of the fight occurred. 

The landing was nose down in a bog which crumpled 
up the forward end of the airplane like a sheet of paper 
and left it a complete wreck. It is hard to see in Cap- 

‘tain Alcock’s achievement anything that will tend to 
make ocean travel by airplane popular with those who 
have found this world a pretty gocd place in which to 
live. 

There is an interesting harmony of thought, how- 
ever, between these wonderful flights of human beings 
and the statement of the prophet regarding those that 
wait uponthe Lord. Itis true of both that “They shall 
mount up with wings &s eagles” (1sa. 40:31). In the 
one case the \vings are literal wings, even though made 
of wood and canvas. In the other case the \vings are 

. the Old and New Testaments of the sacred Scriptures. 


THE MAGNIFYING OF SOUNDS 

T WAS THE MAGNIFYING of sounds that beat 
the U-boat. During the last years of the war the 
t. U-boats and destroyers kept almost perfect track of 
one another's whersabouts. Every move was closely 
checked up, all by means of the microphones mounted 
in the vessels. At first the advantage was with the U- 
boats, which could detect the merchantman one to two 
hours’ sail away. Later the Allies had the better nuicro- 
phones and the U-boat was doomed. Its every move 
was known and the dropping of a depth bomb at the 


‘phone. 


right time and place finished it. Toward the last the 
U-boats could be trailed just as accurately as if they 
had been maneuvering on the surface of the ses. 

Attacks by aeroplane were also frustrated by the 
magnifying of sounds. Great reflectors were employes - 
to catch the sound of approaching hostile aircraft at 
night When the approximate location of the ap- 
proaching aircraft was determined by this sound-wave 
catcher, then powerful searchlights were suddeniy 
flashed on, and their beams pointed in the direction 
previously indicated by the sound detector. The anti- 
aircraft guns and the Allied aeroplanes did the rest. 

À man's voice can now be magnified until it can 
be heard twenty miles. The ticking of'a watch can 
be amplified until it can be heard above the roar of 
a crowd. À wireless station recently received a telg- 
phone message from Europe and, through its ampli- 
fier, startled hunters in the marshes eight miles away. 
It is quite possible that by means of this apparatus 
a means will yet be found for persons to converse 
with one another between any points on the face of 
the globe. | | 

With miracles such as this transpiring before our 
eyes, what will the critics of God’s Word say who 
have ridiculed the thought that “the Father seeth 
[and heareth] in secret” the prayers of his saints, 
uttered in the privacy of their closets?—Matttew 
6:* Ut. 


JOINT USES OF AIRPLANES AND WIRELESS . 


WONDERFUL supervision over certain earthly, 

affairs is possible through the combined use of 
two great inventions, the airplane and wireless tele- 
The latter invention has now reached a stage 
where practically any one can be instructed in handling 
the talking and receiving apparatus. 

At Hardin, Mont., an aviator has been engaged to 
carry the manager of a 100,090 acre wheat ranch from 
one part of the field to another, and by the wireless tel- 
ephone he is able to repart back to the ranch head- 
quarters or give local orders to gang or section foremen 
while in flight. 

The same principle is made use of in California. 
There, in the dry season, forest fires frequently do 
great daniage The Government has now laid out four 
airpiane routes of 150 miles each over forest areas; 
these routes to be covered every day, and experience 
bas shown that forest fires are easily detected anywhere 
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within the areas covered. For this purpose the aviator 

. flies at an elevation of from 6,000 to 10,000 feet. 
Wonderful as are these things that men can do, and 
are now prepared to do on a vaster scale than ever be- 
fore, in viewing the landscape o’er with a view to its 
better administration, how muck more wonderful is our 
God, of whom it is written, “The eyes of the Lord are 
sin every place, beholding the evil and the good” (Prov. 
! 15:3), and ‘‘Neither is there any creature that is not 
‘ manifest in his sight: but all things are naked and 
opened unto the eyes of him with whom we have to 

—Hebrews 4:13. 


OUR PLANETS AND THE FIXED STARS 

HE only planets which can be seen from the earth 

are those that belong to our own sun. Venus is 
a near ncighbor. At times it comes within 26,000,000 
“miles of us, while Neptune is 100 times as far away. 
Venus and Jupiter shine with a brilliancy surpassing 
that af the brightest fixed stars, but unlike the fixed 
stars they have no light or heat of their own but bor- 
row itall from the sun. 

Venus shines with a clear sparkling white because it 
has a cloudy atmosphere. Jupiter glows with a yel- 
lowish finge, because it is in a gaseous condition, Mars 
glows with a deep red tinge, due to his snow-covered 
surface, while Saturn is a dull lead color. Mercury is 
so near the horizon, i. e., s0 near the sun, that he can 
be seen only in spring or fall, and then only at twilight. 
Neptune is s0 far away that it cannot be seen with the 
naked eye. 

Because they are so close to us, the planets appear 
to wander through the sky from day to day. The 
nearer the planet is to the earth the greater the rate 
at which it appears to move through the sky. Once 
Saturn is located it is easier to keep track of him than 
other planets, as it takes him 30 years to make his trip 
around the sun. 

+ The fixed stars are all suns, emitting light and heat 
of their own. The nearest one of these is 10,000 times 
as far distant as Neptune, or 26,000,000,000 miles 
away. There are very few railway trains that can 
make 712 miles in 24 hours, and keep it up, but a train 
that could do that could make the journey in a even 
: 100,000,000 years, provided the fuel lasted, and nothing 

| wore out, and the train crew and passengers did not.get 
 tired in the meantime. 

| “When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy fin- 

: gers, the moon, and the stars, which thou hast or- 

; dained ; what is man, that thou art mindful of him! and 

! the son of man, that thou visitest him [plannest for his 
| recovery of perfect human life and earthly dominion in 

i The Golden Age] ?"—P5a. 8:4, 5. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF INSANE 

HE distribution of the insane is interesting. 

Of course, the location of the sanest of the coun- 
try must be the capital city, but the District of Colum- 
bia leads in the number of insane, with a percentage 
of 0.8406 per cent., over twice that of the next com 
petitor, which is Roman Catholic Massachusetts with 
0.3761 per cent. The Federal Hospital for the insane 
is at Washington, but no such excuse can be offergd 
for Massachuserts. What foreign birth and religion 
may have to do with this may appear from the fact * 
that the percentage of insane in Wyoming is 0.1207 per 
cent. Massachusetts has between three and four 
times the best of W” Jensel both in insane and in for- 
cign born. s 


NEW SOURCE OF POWER | 2h 
EADERS in the electrical industry see possibility 
of the discovery and development of other 
and better sources of power than any yet known. 
Jn discussing the slow development of water powers, 
Mr. L. C. Reynolds of Geneva, N. Y., says that 
“Contrary to the general belief the depletion of the 
world's coal supply to date is but a small nick out 
of the immense depcsits still untouched. Long be- 
fore such deposits are exhausted power from some 
undeveloped source, possibly direct from the sun, 
will be available” Evidently there will be plenty 
of power even for a world population ten times that 
of to-day. j 


. ULTRA-VIOLET FOR CONSUMPTIVES 


A“ inventor in Germany has devised an electric 
treatment for consumptives in a room where 
the patient can walk around. Quartz electric bulbs 
are suspended from the c<iing and the walls are 
covered with a material which reflects the healing 
ultra-violet rays in which the patient is completely 
bathed. 


POWDERED COAL 

| England progress is being made in the com- 
plete combustion of coal, by pulverizing it so 

that it can be blown into the furnace. The advan- 

tages are higher temperature, smokeless combus- 

tion and no loss of heat units via the ash pile. 


CHEAP WIRELESS PHONES COMING 
OVERNMENT red-tape permitting, the Mar- 
coni wireless experts expect in a very few 
years, at most, to see wireless telephone systems 
making long-distance conversation possible to any 
part of the world at nominal cost. 
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HOUSEWIFERY and HYGIENE 





UNDERNOURISHMENT INVITES PESTILENCE 
OOD food is a builder of strength and a preven- 
tive. But some light is thrown on the likeli- 


: hood of the common people being able to obtain more 


7 


noürishing food this year than in 1918, by some infor- 
mation frem the New York Department of Health. 
The high cost of living has.a bearing on the “‘flu” 
pestilence, by diminishing vital powers as follows: 
Sickness has been increased by the cost of food ; fam- 
ilies which never appealed for charity are now doing 
so; women are being driven into industry; children 
under sixteen are giving up education to enter fac- 
tories as unskilled fabor; meat, cggs, sugar and milk 
are no longer seen on many tables; the birth rate is 
decrcasing; infant mortality is increasing; malnutri- 
tion is prevalent among adults as well as children: in 
1918 21 per cent. were undernourished, against 33 
per cent. now; New York has already had 100 more 
infant deâths than by this time last year; out of over 
2,000 families investigated 51 per cent. had annual 
earnings of less than $900, and 28 per cent. less than 
$1,209 ; Z1 per cent. earned under $600 ; cheap coffees 
and teas are replacing milk; 18 per cent. are in debt 
to food dealers and landiords; 37 per cent. have no 
meat ; 54 per cent. are using much less than formerly:; 
33 per cent. use no eggs; 30 per cent. no butter and 
10 per cent. no sugar. In most of these families the 
economic balance, which used to be precariously main- 
tained, may be overthrown by the slightest change in 
living conditions. \Vage losses cause illness, which 
in turn decreases income, and things grow more 
hopeless. 
© If some of the people get the “fu,” ” they spread 
infection, and all may contract it. The disease finds 
a fertile soil in the undernourished bodies of the poor. 
It is too much to expect that all will yet make the 
health of each the concern of ail, but the sickness of 
one is of vital importance to many, for death steals 


_indiscriminately into the windows of all, rich and 
‘poor, when malnutrition in a tenement affords a nest 


for the black plague. 


FOOD AND HEALTH | 
PROPERLY nutritious diet produces a natural 
immunity to disease, especially to those diseases 
propagated by germs. A properly nourished body is 
much more resistant to the attacks of disease-bearing 
gens than an improperly nourished body. Overfeed- 


ing is as dangerous 2s underfeeding; those who are 
overfed become fat and lazy, and the liver and kidneys 
become overworked and break down. 

Certain foods are almost specifics for certain symp- 
toms of discase. In diabetes, the principal symptom is 
sugar in the urine, and benefit is obtained at once by 
excluding from the diet articles which contain an ex- 
cess of sugar and starch. There can be no great amount 
of sugar excreted through the kidneys if there is none 
entering the blood. . 

Because it is.an ideal heat former, the fat stored 
naturally in the body in time of health becomes the 
first base of supply in case of sickness, and that is the 
reason why people get thin when they get sick. Foods 
which have no value in kecping up the heat supply of. 
the body have no value in sickness, and for that reason 
meat broths, tea, aicohoh delicacies, cakes, ices and 
confections are useless or worse than useless as à diet 
in time of sickness. Milk, which is a necessity in child- 
hood, and a wholesome food for ne is a necessity 
in illness. 

The Prophet Job’s description ef : a sick man is brief 
andtothepoint. Me says: “He is chastencd also with 
pain upon his bed, and the multitude of his bones with 
strong pain: so that his soul abhorreth bread, and his 
soul dainty meat. His flesh is consumed away, that it 
cannot be seen; and his bones that were not seen stick 
out. Yea, his soul draweth neaf.unto the grave, and 
his life tothe destroyers. If there be a messenger with 
him-[if the Messenger of this Covenant, the Lord at his 
second advent, who has come to establish his king- 
dom on earth}, an interpreter, onc among a thou- 
sand, to show man his [the Messenger's] upright- 
ness: then he is gracious unto him. and saith, De- 
liver him from going down to the pit: I have found 
a ransom. His flesh shall be freshcr than a child’s: 
he shall return to the days of his ÿouth” (Job 33:19- 
25). When the incoming Golden Age is fully estab- 
lished, “The inhabitant shall not say I am sick” 
(Isa. 33-24). Death came originally because the 
first pair were excluded from the trees of life în 
Eden. Their food since then has been imperfect; 
in the new age perfection of diet is reassured, in the . 
Lord’s due time and way. Meantime let us eat as ‘ 
wisely as we can. : 
USEFUL RECIPES ‘ 

HE following recipes will be of interest to 


every housewife: ours 
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Cottage Cheese 
1 gallon skimmed milk, 1 cup buttermiik or thick, 
sour milk, 14 junket tablet dissolved in 2 tabléspoonfuls 
water. Stir thoroughly together. \W'arm to 75 degrees 
by placing the pail in a vessel of warm water. Set 
aside dver night. Inthe morning, without heating, pour 
the curd, without breaking it, upon a piece of heavy 
muslin. Drain until dry. Season with éream and salt. 
Cottage Checse Sauce 

Dissolve %4 to 34 level teaspoon of soda in a little 
milk or hot water to eaclr cup of cottage cheese to 
neutralize the acid flavor. Use the soda carefully, as 
too much is as bad as too little. For a thin saucc use 


‘ 1 cup milk, 14 tablespoonful butter, 74 tablespoon{ul 


flour, 4 teaspoonful sait, das pepper, {4 cup cheese. 
For thicker sauces add more Hour, up to 2 tablespoon- 
. fuls for the thickest sauce. Cook the milk, butter, 
four, salt and pepper thoroughly and cool it slightiy 
before adding to the cheese. Stir the sauce graduaily 
into the cheese till well blended, then reheat carefully. 
After adding the cheese avoid boiling the sauce, for it 
toughens the cheese. Use the sauce for creaming 
potatoes, eggs, toast, and leftover vegctables. 


Scrambled Eggs With Cottage Cheese 
For each egg use 74 teaspoon salt, plenty of pepper, 
1 heaping tablespoonful of cheese, the acid of which 
has been neutralized by soda as above, and fat to 
grease the pan. Stir the checse directly into the besten 
egz and scramble. 
Cottage Cheése Cutlets 
1 cup cottage cheese, 1 cup dry bread crumbs, 2 
tablespoons dripping. 4 cup coarsely chopped pea- 
nut meats, 73 teispcon powdered sage, 1: aps 
thyme, 1 tablespoon nilk, 1 teaspoon sait, 14 téa- 
spoon pepper, }4 tcaspcon soda, 1 to 2 taSlespsons 
‘finely chopped onion. Cook the oaion in the drippings 
‘ until tender but not brown. * Dissolve the scda in the 
milk and work in the chesse. Mix all other dry in- 
gredients thoroughly with the bread crumbs. Blend 
peanut butter and onion with the cheese aud mix the 
bread crumbs with them. Form into flat cakes, dust 
with bread crumbs, or corn msal, and fry a delicate 
brown in a little fat in a hot frying pan. 
: L | Cottage Cheese Loaf With Béans 
_ Ï cup cottage cheese, 4 téaspoon soda to neutralire 
ide 2 eups cooked and mashed beans or peas, 1 cup 
boiled rice (dry), 1 cup dry bread crumbs, 2 table- 
spoans chopped onion, 2 tablespoons drippings, 
chopped celery or celery salt. Mix beans, cheese, bread 
crumbs and seasoning together well and form into a 
roll. The roll should be mixed very stif, as the cheese 
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softens when heated.. Bat in a moderate oven, bast- 
ing occasionally with a well-flavored fat. 


Tlashed Brown Potatoes With Cottage Cheese 

Chop cotd boiled potatoes fine and season them well 
with salt, pepper and onion juice. Turn upon a hot 
frying pan lightiy greased with drippings, and cook 
the potatoes slowly without stirring till they are 
browned next the pan. Meanwhile soften a generoms 
quantity of cottage cheese with cream or milk till it. 
will spread easily. Mix with it any desired seasoning, 
such as chopped parsely or pimentos, a little leftover 
ham or bacon, chili sauce or picalilli, and spread it 
over the potatoes. Let the mixture stand long enough 
to warm and soften the cheese; then fold over the 
potatoes like an omelet, turn it upon a hot piatter, and 
serve at once. Many persons enjay the slight acid 
favor of the cheese with this dish. 1f desired, how- 
ever, the acid of the chcese may be neutralized by 
adding 34 teaspoon cr more of soda for éach cup of 
cheesé. 

Cottage Cheese Pudding 

2 slices stale bread, 2 eggs, 24 teaspoon salt, 1 cup 
milk, 1 cup cottage cheese, 14 teaspoon soda, 14 cup 
sugar, cup seeded raisins, 74 teaspoon allspice, 14 
teaspoon mace, #4 teaspoon cloves. Cut the bread into 
cubes and place in a buttered baking dish. Beat the 
yotks and whites of the eggs separately. Blend with 
yolks the milk, salt and sugar, and chéese, to which 
the soda has been added. Add the spice and chopped 
raisins and lastly fold in the stiffly beaten whites. 
Pour this mixture over the cubes of bread and bake 
like à custard in a moderate oven. If desired, the 
white of 1 cgg may be beaten separately, sweetenci 
with 1 tablespoon of sugar, and spread over the top 
of the pudding just beforé rémoving it from the oven. 

Cottage Checse Pie 

1 cup cottage chécese, 24 cup sugar, 24 cup milk into 
which one tablespoon cornstarch has been smootäly 
stirred, 2 beaten cgg volks, 1 tabléspoon melted fat, 
14 teaspoon vanilla. Mix the ingredients in the order 
given. Lake the pis in one crust. Cool it slightly and 
cover with meringue made by adding 2 tablespoons 
sugar and 4 teaspoon vaniila to the whites of 2 eggs 
and brown in a slow oven. 


Cottage Cheese Cake 
Î cup cottage cheese, 34 cup sugar, 74 cup milk, 2 
cgges, 2 Fables posts cormstarch, 1 tablespoon melted 
fat, salt, !4 teaspoon lemon juice. Mix the ingredi- 
ents in the Order given. Mace or nutmeg may be used 
for flavoring. Bake 25 minutes in a moderate oven 
until brown. This makes a very firm custard. 


\ 
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TRAVEL and MISCELLANY 





SARAJEVO— WORLD STORM CENTER 
HE city of Sarajevo, where the Servian student 
Princep killed the Austrian archduke Franz Fer- 
dinand and started the world war, is about one-third 


.sMohämmedan. It has ninety mosques. A familiar 


sight in the streets are the Mohammedan men gor- 
geously attired in richly embroidered jackets of 
“bright cloth or velvet, striped shirts, many-colored 
sashes and dark blue trousers. The-married men 
‘wear turbans, the boys and bachelors wear the red 
‘fez. The Mohammedan women, if aristocrats, ap- 
pear in the streets clothed with a full-length cloak, 
a long veil and two muslin masks. .The middle class 
Mohammedan woman conceals herself in an outside 
garment gathered in at the waist-line and.is per- 
mitted to use only a single mask veil. 

The Orthodox Greek Bosnian women dress in 
white skirts and fancy striped aprons, their belts 
attached with huge silver buckles. They wear em- 


broidered sleveless jackets and all the jewelry ob- ‘ 


>> tainable, with a red cap or bright handkerchief 


draped over the hair. The Bosnian men wear short 
coats decorated with solid silver bars, long trousers 
and white shirts, with the bottom of the trousers 
and the collar and sleeves of the shirts often edged 
with narrow hand-made lace. 

Every year on Easter Monday in the courtyard 
of the Greek Orthodox church in Sarajevo is held 
what is known as the marriage market. All the 
-marriageable youths and maidens of the Greek Or- 
thodox families dressed in their Sunday best meet 
together and marriage engagements result. 

Mohammedans are forbidden to drink wine and 
find a substitute in lime water which is sold from 
pigskin casks by travelling venders at less than a 
cent a glass. A faithful Moslem must say his pray- 
ers at sunrise, noon, sunset and in the middle of the 
forenoon and afternoon. The Islamite prayers never 
zvary. So many prostrations touching the forehead 


: to the floor, so many times rising to a sitting pos 
- ‘ture with closed eyes and hands on the knees while 


‘repeating verses of the Koran, so many times stand- 
ing and murmuring so many prayers. Not a prayer 
or position can be omitted. Women and girls are 
nevei seen at the services. Their salvation must be 
provided in some other way. 

Each Mohammedan is allowed four wives, but the 
Bosnian rarely has more than two; the women of 


tbe harems are not educated. In the surrounding 
fields the women work in the fields with the men 
and dress like them. In the Mohammedan ceme-. 
tery the stones are pointed at the top for the graves 
of women, round for men and turban-capped for 
men of rank. The bodies of women are put in cof- 
fins but those of men are swathed in cloth and 
borne through the streets on the shoulders of friends. 

About seven thousand of the population of Sara- 
jevo descended from those who fled from Spain dur- 
ing the Inquisition. They continue the Spanish 
language and customs and are superior in looks and 
manner to other European Jews. 

The remainder of the population consists of Slavs, 
some of whom converted to Catholicism by mission- 
aries from Rome, prefer to be called Croats. The. 
Slavs who remain loyal to the Greek Catholic church 
prefer to be called Serbs. The family quarrel is 
deep and bitter, but the mutual hatred of the Aus- 
trian has drawn them somewhat together. 

How strange it will seem when the words of the 
Prophet are fulfilled, “I will turn to the people a 
pure language (unadulterated truth), that they may 
all call upon the name of the Lord to serve him 
with one consent” (Zephaniah 3:9). How strange 
it will be when Mohammedans, Croats, Serbs, and 
all mankind are of one heart and one mind toward 
the Lord, and when “they shall all know me [the 
Lord] from the least of them-unto the greatest of 
therm.”—Jeremiah 31:34, 


GRAND CANYON—NATIONAL PARK 


HE Grand Canyon is the most tremendous gash 

in earth's surface It is 217 miles in length, 
over a mile in depth and in places is fifteen miles 
from rim fo rim. In its hidden depths there flows 
the treacherous and little known Colorado river. 
The Canyon can not be portrayed by pictures. It 
must be seen to be appreciated. The government 
has just included its area, with portions of its rim 
on either side, in a new National Park The Grand 
Canyon is the geologist’s paradise, for here the 
strata of thousands of years Kes open before him. 
Most stupendous of all our natural wonders, this 
grandest canyon of canyons is yet practically un- 
known in many of its finest sections. The northern 
rim is as yet reached with oniy the greatest diffi- 
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culty, and from this rim many of the finest views of 
its temples, buttes, canyons and mountains are to 
be obtained. 

The Prophet speaks of a time when “there shall 
be a very great valley: and half of the mountain 
shall remove toward the north, and half of it to- 
ward the south” (Zechariah 14:4). This great val- 


ley, elsewhere designated in the Scriptures as the 


Vailey of Blessings, is God’s kingdom, the Golden 
Age. Beautiful and wonderful as is the Grand 
Canyon, it is as nothing compared to the glories 
God will reveal to an eager world with the inau- 
guration of the promised kingdom of life, peace, and 
divine blessing. 


ANDREW CARNEGIE-MONEY MAKER 
NDREW CARNEGIE, just deceased at the age 
of 84 bezan business in Pittsburgh as a bobbin 
boy at $1.20 a week. This was atthe age of 12. At 13 
he was running the steam engine of a small factory. 
At 14 he was a telègraph boy at $3 per weck. At 
15 he was an operator and shortly afterward en- 
tered the employ of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany, rising rapidly to an important position. He 


saved his money and trebled it by wise investments.… 


At an early age he started the Keystone Bridge 
Company for the manufacture of iron bridges, real- 
izing that these would soon take the place of the 
wooden ones then generally in use. This was suc- 
cessful from the start and led to the erection of rail 
mills, the purchase of vast tracts of ore in the shores 
of the Great Lakes, and the purchase of à fleet of 
steamers to bring the ore to the dofk of his own 
railway’from Lake Erie to Pittsburgh. 

He retired from business with the purchase of 
his holdings by the United States Steel Corporation 
at a price which staggered the world. It was 
claimed at the time that the price which he asked 
for his properties was four times their value, but 
that Morgan paid it rather than have Carnegie dis- 
rupt the railroad business by building a new double 


track line from Pittsburgh to New York as he had 


threatened to do. 

During his lifetime Carnegie gave away $300.- 
+000,000, of which sum $70,000,000 went to the found- 
- ‘ing of free libraries and the balance to the great 
“Carnegie Foundation at Pittsburgh, Washington 

and New York, devoted to education, peace, the re- 
warding of heroes, etc. His fortune at the time of 
his death was still huge. 

Andrew Carnegie was not a Jew, and we maÿ not 
assume that he was blessed in basket and in store 
for that reason (Deuteronomy 28:5). Indeed, we 


se nn 


may not assume that even the Jews themselves are, 
since the days of Christ, especially the recipient of 
God's blessing, and yet it has been marvelously true of 
them as was prophesied : “Thou shalt lend unto many 
nations, and thou shalt not borrow.’—Deu. 28:12. 


PRISON FARM NO. 2 


HE four officers in charge of Prison Farm No. 2, 

in France, where American soldiers were im” 
prisoned who had been guilty of being absent without 
leave, have established a reputation for cruelty that 
will linger long. These men were found guilty of 
kicking, striking and slapping prisoners, using abusive 
language to prisoners, making provoking speeches 
against enlisted men under their charge, fraudulently 


converting money and private property of prisoners 


under their charge, threatening prisoners, taking the 
private property of prisoners and failing to return the 
same, ordering the burning of private property of pris- 
oners, gross neglect in furnishing food to prisoners, 
being drunk and disorderly in uniform, and perjury. 

It was brought out that prisoners were rolled in the 
mud for smiling, were knocked down for looking 
around, were knocked down and had their teeth 
knocked out for refusing to surrender their money 
belts, ate dirty potato peelings and even ate from the 
swill-barrel in order to get enough to keep alive, were 
punched in the face for being slightly out of line, were 
knocked down and beaten upon the slightest provoca- 
tion, while one man for erying out against these out- 
rages had his throat cut. 

Four men were beaten with blackjacks until 1 blood 
was streaming from their faces, and when one of them 
became weak and lagged behind he was hit from the 
back and kicked into line. The prisoners were drilled 
in front of the muzzles of machine guns, and while 
these things were going on they were cut off from the 
outside world and not allowed to communicate with 
home, friends or their superior officers. Mèn were 
forced to sleep on cobblestones, and one man was put 
down a twenty-five-foot hole thirteen days on one can 
of corned beef and a box of hard tack. On the four- 
teenth day he died. 

Our Lord said of John the Baptist that among all 
the prophets there had not arisen a greater than he. 
This great mouthpiece of the Lord when approached 
by soldiers with the demand that he tell them what 
their proper duties were said to them, “Do violence 
to no man.” (Luke 3:14) Surely, if these officers 
who had their helpless fellow-soldiers under their care 
had heard and heeded these words they couid never 
have visited upon them such terrible cruelties. 
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RELIGION and .PHILOSOPHY 





WAY BE À SPIRITIST? 


HE people's proclivity for being fooled aid Gk- 
ing it, made success both for P. T. Bamum's 
ds and for modern spiritism. To the “spirits” it 


. must be a “circus” to see people paying to be fooled 


in the ring and side shows of the mystic delusion of 
occultism. Not that the people do not see, hear and 
feel things uncanny, but that the uncanny amounts to 


‘ little or is fit consumption for mental defectives. 


For years back the “spirits” communicated with the 
gullible in brief utterances through ouija boards, slate 
writings, rapping and mediums. The communications 
were s0 unintelligible they were called “mystic,” but 
common people would have called them plain foolish- 
ness. To-day a more intelligent class is taken in by 
the new mysticism by interesting and fascinating mag- 
azine articles which are alleged to come from invisible 
spirit authors. 

The “noted novelist,” Basil King, has a series of 
articles in the Cosmopolitan, which according to the 
headline is made up of “interesting messages which 
have come to him from the dead.” He says, “In writ- 
ing these articles I am little more than an amanuensis, 
and I am at liberty to take a detached and appraismg 
vlew of a great topic for the sheer reason that the 
presentation Îs not mine” Mr. King has been led to 
think that the articles come from the “spirits of dead 
people.” He was never more mistaken, for according to 
the Bible, which some real Christians still believe to 
be the Word of God, “The dead know not anything” 
(Ecclesiastes 9:5), and when a man dies, “in that very 
day his thoughts perish” (Psalms 146:4). If dead 
people “know nothing” and “have no thoughts,” the 
communications of which Basil King is the “aman- 


‘ uensis” originate from some one else—from some 


spirit, according to Paul “a seducing spirit” (1 Tim- 
othy 4:1), in plain words, a demon, a devil, one of the 
fallen angels confined since the Flood to the atmos- 
phere of the earth—2 Peter 2:4, Jude 6. 

This author receives his messages, not direct, but 
through a female spirit medium. It will be recalled 
how often good women have been utilized by evil 
spirits in this way—Ann Lee of spiritualist Shakerism, 
Mrs. Eddy of Christian Science, Mrs. White of Ad- 
ventism and innumerable common mediums, not to for- 
get Mother Eve whose following the suggestions of 
the devil Biblically brought disaster to her children. 

It may not disturb some “Christians,” but if they 


are to become spirits they must drop from the Bible 


things held for ages äs essential to Christianity: for, 
Biblically, being a Christian is based upon whole- 
hearted belief in basic doctrines. The spiritist has 
“outgrown” clear-cut teaching, and prefers to have 
his mind smothered in a fog of generalities. If the 
mind can be filled with vague and confiicting ideas, 
the problem is solvéd for the demons of how to 
“obsess” and finally “possess” the personality. The 
power of thought is sapped, and the mentally spine- 
less person becomes easy prey for whatever 
follows. 

Basil King’s “spirit” teaches only à partial survival 
of personality; good persists, evil disappears : “no evil 
endures, because it has not life; whatever a man brings 
over with him is good” This sounds nice, but the 
would-be spiritist must discard those parts of the 
Bible about future accountability, such as, “Be not 
deceived [by spiritism or otherwise] ; ;. God is not 
mocked [fooled]; for whatsoever à man soweth [in 
this life}, that shall he also reap [in the life to 


come].”—Galatians 6:7. 


But a spiritist does not mind giving up unpleasant 
Bible truths when Mr. Demon promises that “here is a 
system that takes every man at his best, however much 
or little that best may include, making his own achieve- 
ment (and not the merit of Christ, which to.the spir- 
itist is anathema) the measure of his reward.” a 
other words, every man his own saviour| 

One of Basil King's devils calls himself “Henry 
Tatbot” and modestly asumes a function Biblically re- 
served for Jesus Christ and the members of “his body, 
the church” “My special function,” says this devil, 
“is to regenerate the worid”; he and the others of his 
kin “are eager to give us imowledge, while speaking 
with hesitation and sometimes with reluctance of cir- 
cumstances closest to us.” How tactfull How re- 
fined, for a thug to cut one’s throat, to do it with a 
gold-plated razor! 

According to the spiritist, one need not rely pare 
ticularly on Jesus Christ or on God. No more pray- 
ing to “Our Father,” for are not evil spirits ever ready 
to come to one’s succor? As “Henry Talbot” puts it, 
“We can always reach you, if you need and are willing 
to listen. Some of us [devils}] can penetrate your 
problems more easily than can others; but there is 
always some one here [in devildom] to help you in 
your troubles. 
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These are accommodating evil spirits, for they are 


. prepared to pitch in and help, “whether or not you 


ask for counsel, or are aware of it after it has been 
given” And how holy these devils are! for “we can- 
not perceive evil, and are conscious only of blanks 
when it is present.” And so ready with “helpful” 


—‘ wisdom like “the serpent” in Eden assisting Mother 


Eve “to make one wise”; as “Henry” says, “We see 
s0 clearly the road of safety and wisdom, on which no 
evil can be met with.” This is bait to get a suggest- 
ible person to surrender the citadel. of his will, and 
unresistingly heed suggestions of the demons: “Cuiti- 


- vation of the spiritual ear [the faculty of receiving 


audible demonic suggestions] is of utmost importance, 
for through this organ [the ‘inner’ ear] you can ap- 
prehend the words of life.” Rather, the words of 
death! St. Paul says, “The works of the flesh are 


manifest, artchcraft, strife, murders and such like: 


of which I have also told you that they which do such 


things shall not inherit the Kingdom of God.” 


God Biblically declares uncompromising hostility to 
demons; but to catch the unwary, untutored, honest 
and simple, how close, forsooth, do these spiritual 
outlaws represent themselves to be to the great Juüge: 
“Your interest in us must never be allowed to stand 
between you and your conrsciousness of God. We are 
expressions of him (!) but do not forget that it is he 
who speaks through us (!!) and that we [devils] are 
the reflection of his glory.” (!!1) But faithful St. 
Paul warns : “I would not that ye should have fellow- 
ship with devils; ye cannot drink [participate in] the 
cup [of doctrines, teachings and fellowship in the life] 
of the Lord, and the cup [of doctrines, teachings and 
fellowship] of devils.”’—1 Corinthians 10:20-21. 

‘“’Surrender the will,” is the plea of demonism; be- 
come limp, pliable, putty-like in the hands of devils; 
this is their victory, for the battle is won or lost in the 
mind. So “Henry” wants to entice you to give in to 
him: “I like to help in everything I can. Ask and I 
will tell you all I can. You use your mind too actively 
in your effort to hear, and I cannot overcome your 
thoughts [the impassable barier of the will] at times. 
Relax, and lay your head on my shoulder. Give me 
your hands, and I will lead you on.” Of course. 


:. “Henry” will lead you on; but who wants to be led 


on by a devil? 

Mr. Demon, alias “Henry” claims intimacy with the 
Deity, who on Biblical authority expelled him from 
heaven ages ago. Through “Henry’s” cooperation a 
spiritist becomes qualified to say, “’T reexpress the 
Father, who expresses himself in me. Things get 
their value, not because they are mine alone, but be- 
cause they are both mine and his. Hisisthe first cre- 
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ative force, and mine the secondary.” A spiritist 
knows for sure this is so, for has not “Henry” told 
him, “We are the prismatic colors of his glory,” and 
“each prismatic color gives back the rays of light with 
its special refraction.” And when the spiritist gets 
the proper slant, he “falls” for all sorts of aesthetic 
gush such as “Beauty is infinite, or it would not be 


‘beauty: beauty can never be exhausted;” which 1s 


all right, because “these are among our teacher/s 
[the devil's, “Henry’s”] favorite thoughts.” 
When Jesus was alive, the “spirits” tremnbled at his 
rebuke; they dreaded him? but now, according to 
“Henry,” they and Jesus are on excellent terms: “We 
[devils] who are speaking to you now are trying to 
express in modern terms and to mect in modern con- 
ditions the same fundamental truths Jesus taught.” 
However, they shy at the doctrines of Christianity: 
“We generally avoid direct reference to Christian 
teachings and influence” But they cannot escape be- 
lief in the truths of the Bible, for they belong to the 


-class mentioned by the martyr James, “The devils be- 


lieve and tremble” (James 2:29). It is at the doc- 
trines of Christ the Judge that they tremble; nothing 
is more natural than that they should “avoid direct 
reference to Christian teachings.” 

Evidently the same sinister influences which recently 
made the peacemaker anathema, now purpose to lead 
men to an opposite extreme and to substitute the 
iquis fatuus of “mundaism,” or “world-ism” for na- 
tionalism. Does not “Henry” make this plain in pru- 
dently guarded words? “The purpose of nationality 
is the same as that of individuals. ‘There is funda- 
mentally no more reason for wars between nations 
than for combats between men of one gift and men of 
another. Itis as. ludicrous an exhibition of coordinate 
egotism for race to fight race as for all musicians to 
join in a war against all painters” Fortunately, 
“Henry” is in the spirit world and cannot be landed 
in jail for talking like this. 

The lure of demonism, alias spiritism, is one of the 
strongest and subtlest enticements to take Christians 
away from Christ. Spiritism is a reality. The pheno- 
mena are actualities, and the source is evil beyond de- 
scription. It is folly to deny the reality of the proven 
occurrences of spiritism when their actuality is attested 
by scientists under rigid tests. The evil is a real one. 
It is here in growing power, and the safe plan is to 
follow the tested Biblical recipe, “Resist the devil, and 
he will fee fromthee” (James 4:7) A good course 
is to determine to resist everything that savors of the 
occuit as being of evil. In the twentieth century this 
may seem old-fashioned, but it pays to be old-fash- 
ioned in matters where caution is the way of safety. 
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THE MESSIAH—-WHO IS HE? 
Fr twenty-five hundred years or more Free- 
masons have waited for the returning of one 
Hiram Abiff, the great Master Mason. They claim 
he died a violent death because of his loyalty to the 
divine secrets typifed id Solomon's temple; that he 
must reappear in order that that great antitypical 
temple may be completed and its us service be 
accomplished. : 


The Mohammedans, are also expecting a great 
messenger, a prophet, through whom they and all 
people will be blessed. For many centuries they 
have waited his coming. They believe his kingdom 
is near at hand. 

For thirty-five hundred years or more Jews have 
waited for the coming of the great prophet who was 
typified by Moses and whom Moses foretold, and 
who was also foreshadowed by Kings David and 
Solomon and by the glorious priest, Melchizedek. 
They cxpect him to establish his kingdom and re- 
store Israel in Palestine, and with this hope thou- 
sands of Jews are now hurrying to Palestine, believ- 
ing the time of Messiah’s appearance is at hand. 

Christians of every shade who are conversant 
with the Bible look for the coming of the Messiah, 
and they believe that His appearing is near at hand. 

In fact, “the whole creation groaneth and tra- 
vaileth in pain,” waiting for they know not what, 
but desiring some relief that will bring to them 
peace and happiness and life. 

Who is this great and mighty one expected? The 
Scriptures answer he ïs the great Messiah, the 
King of Glory, the one who will bring the desire of 
all nations. More than four thousand years ago 
Jehovah promised Abraham, saying, “In thy seed 
shall all the nations of the earth be blessed” (Gene- 
sis 22:18). And thus he assured all that his prom- 
… ise would be fulfilled. The same inspired witness 
plainiy states that this long promised one, the 
“seed,” is the Christ. The word Christ translated 
from the Greek has the same meaning as the He- 
brew word Messiah, both terms meaning the 
“anointed one,” the one given authority to rule. 

Jehovah organized Israel into a sample nation or 
government. He gave to them a code of perfect 
laws. He dealt with them for upwards of eighteen 
hundred years, and used that nation to make pic- 
tures or types of the coming Messiah, through 
whom he would bring blessings to all mankind. 

Thereafter Jehovah permitted the Gentiles to at- 
tempt to establish an ideal government in the 
earth, and granted to them a period of 2,520 years 
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in which to make an effort. Zedekiah was over- 
thrown in 606 B.C. The 2,520 years of the Gentile 
period ended in the autumn of 1914. | 

The mission of the Messiah is to fulñl God’s 
promise to bless all the nations of earth—to give to 
all the opportunity of life. He said, “I am come 
that they [the people] might have life and have ft 
more abundantly.” He will establish on earth the 
will of God for which he taught his followers to 
pray. “And the government shall be upon his 
choulder ; and his name shall be called Wonderful, 
Counseiler, The mighty God, the Everlasting : 
Father {lifegiver], The Prince of Peace. Ofthe in- 
crease of his government and peace there shall be 
no end, upon the throne of David, and upon his 
kingdom, to order it and to establish it with judg- 
ment and with justice from henceforth even for 
ever.”’—Isaiah 9:6, 7. 

All peoples, nations, kindreds and tongues desire 
life and happiness. “There .is none other name 
under heaven given among men, whereby we must 
be saved” (Acts 4:12). The Messiah will save the 
people from their sins and give them the blessings 
of life, but this must be immediately preceded by a 
great time of trouble, such as the world is now 
experiencing. “I will shake all nations, and the 
desire of all nations shall come” (Haggai 27). 
Freemason, Mohammedan, Jew, or Christian, all 
must look to the Messiah as the only hope for the 


blessings of mankind. Under his béneficent reign 


the influence will be uplifting, and the result will , 
be glorious and God's will shall be done on earth 
as completely as it is done in heaven. “All the 
wicked will God destroy” (Psalm 145:20). “He 
taust reign till he hath put all enemies under his 
feet. The last. enemy that shall be destroyed is 
death” (I Corinthians 15:25, 26). “And there shall 
be no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, nei- 
ther shall there be any more pain: for the former 
things are passed away. And he that sat upon the 
throne said, Behold, I make all things new. And 
he said unto me, \Write, for these words are true . 
and faithful” (Revelation 21:4, 5). He will make 
the earth a fit habitation for man. All the desert 
and waste places shall become habitable (Isaiah : 
35). “And the desolate land shall be tilled, where-" 
as it lay desolate in the sight of all that passed by. 
And they shall say, This land that was desolate is 
become like the garden of Eden.”—Ezek. 36:34, 35, 

The reign of the Messiah is the Golden Age, for 
which ail peoples have longed, hoped, prayed and 
waited. Behold, it is at the door! 
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GOLDEN AGE CALENDAR 
Oxtober 15 te 28 





. 


YEAR— ns A. D.; OMS since Creation; 7427-5 Byrantine Eru; 
. ses Jewish Era; 272 of Rome: MM of Greck Div, 
piad Ers; 257 Japanese Era; 153$ Mobammedan Era 


- STARS Merning, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Ssturn; Evening, 


Mercury. 


L'OeE Ue rises 6:10 2. m.: sets 8:27 p. mn; ue _. 10:51 
a me: twilizht begins 4:55 a m., ends 6:57 & mi 
bigh tide 12:19 a m. ns 12:48 p. m. (New York); 
Assumption Da: Belgi arlyle, an En-tish 

nblisher, tried, for Fireason for publishing Tom 
aime’ “Age of Reason” 


UE J6—Frast nf Ei-hth Day (Znd day ef Jewish math 
Tiari); 1918, Tidal wave and earthquake in Porto Rico. 


deuhes 11 Rejoicine with the Law (23rd dev of Jewish math 
isri): Kon-name-uai (Harvest Thanksgiving Day), 
Tes 1777, Battle of Saratnga: 1918, Motorless Sun- 
y order rercinded: ordered that no theater, schaal, 
De bospital or church be built in New York City 
during the war.. 


October 18—Alsska Day, Alaska: 1918. Re" passes Defciency 


Appropriatiou Bill of $6,243,758 


October 193—-Dinawali Festival, India: 1721 Battle of Yorktown; 
1914, Fourth Liberty Loan Drive ends. 


October 11—1914. U. S. Fond Administration issues 12 rules for 
. public esung places. 


Octsber 13—jst day. of French Revolution, Month Brumaire 
(Fosgy). 


' mes Le ef Buddhist Lent: 1918, Wilson appeals to people 


a Democratic Congress. 


Octsber tot dav of Jewish Month Hesvan; Divali Day, Indis; 
tits, Battle of Agincourt. 


Octsber 2%-Clocks turned back one hour st 1 & m.:, Fraternal 
Day, Alshbama; lst day of Mobammedan Month 
Saphar; Divali Day, India 


October ZI—Thanksgiving Day, Canada: Fiesta de Mincrvs Day, 
ca Dival Day, India; Labor Day, New 


October 23—Fiesta de Minerva Day, Guatemala: Bolivar Day, 
Venezuela: 17%, Battle of White Plains; 1536, Status 
©! Liberty uoveiled, New York, 
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LABOR and ECONOMICS 


SIXTY CENTS AN HOUR 

N various sections of the country a wage of eixty cents 

an hour for unekilled labor is lcoked for. This looks 
like a small fortune, compared with the fifteen or twenty 
cents an hour that was the ruling figure only « few 
years Ago. 

This increase in wagces represents more than a rise due 
solely to high cost of living. The unskilled Iabor has 
mnitiplied three or four times where living costs have 
doubled. The laborer is better o!f than before because 
bis day’s pay will buy him more. 

In the wheat belt in the 1919 harvest season as high as 
a dollar an hour was peid for farm help, and in some 


étions there were three jobs to every competent man. 


The extra rise in the labor wage is due to the curient 
scarcity ôf labor. This class of workers has been recrnit- 


‘ ed largely from immigration, but the war cut down im- 


migration to a fraction of its former figure, and the 
outgoing stream of laborers made the net immigration 
very small, a situation now aggravated by the great 
exodus of foreigners returning to their Europeen homes. 
The wage of common labor has respondet! in part to 
the scarcity of labor. The law of supply and demand at 
last enables the day laborer to come into his own. 
Some employment experts declare that the country is 
facing a serious labor shortage, owing to the home-visits 
of the thousands who have been over herc longer than 
usual. and to the revival of business. 'hc estimate is 
made that by next New Year the country will be short 
of common labor to the extent of à millinn and a half 
workers. What this may do to the price by hour that a 
leborer can command may be estimated by the wage 


“experts, but even higher than sixty cents mag reasonably 


be looked for. 

Labor’s wage is considered the basic wage of all 
industry. For example, where common labor gets a 
given wage, the wage of skilled labor will b: roushly 
speaking a certain number of fimes thac of the «mmon 


labor. This is because common labor coretitutes a high 
percentage of production costs in the basic industries. 
Any increase in the labor wage adds materially to the 
cost of doing business. With labor gettiny more money 
and the living cost rising to match, there must be lauked 
for demands for increases in the wages nf akilled workers 
who cannot be expected to acquiesce in any retrograde 
in the purchase power of the day’s pay. 

Where the top in wages may be, no on? ventures to 
predict ; but, with all the apparent rise the worker is not 
happy, as he sees the coët-of-living figures alwaye a little 
beyond his own buving capacity. 

The retailers have been lining their pocket: during 
this carnival of high prices. Instead of the 5c profit 
that they shoulä be making on a poun1 of leg of lamb 
some meat dealers have been making 10e; instead uf 
clearing °c on lamb chops they have been clearing 25e, 


-and the same with veal. Cantaloupes coïting the retailer 


6c have been retaïling at 18c to 25c and tomatocs rnsting 
him 5c a pound have been selling at 30e fer pound. "The 
wholesalers and jobbers have all participate too. An- 
other contributory cause is reckless busing où the part 
of many. : 

À House eubcommittee investigating War Department 
expenditures has discovered that aimc:t 400,600,000 
caus of vegetables, salmon and pork and beans were with- 
held from the market at the request of the canners until 
after the present cauning season, but the total value of 
this is only about $1 per head, for the pojilation of the 
United States, and not enough to affeit the situation 
materially. 

But no matter what may be the cause, nccording to 
the Chidren’s Burrau connected with tie United States 
Department of Labor 6,0u0,000 American children ae 
ectually at this moment underfed and the New York 
City Board of Health finds numerous poor families that 
have been obliged to give up meat, butter and eggs. 
Efforts to locate the trouble peraist. 


Fo omterhe à 
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À MILLION HOMES NEEDED 
OR several years the American people have been 
“doubling up” two or more families in houses made 
over into apartments or tenements. The country is 
ahort $4,000,000,000 worth of houses and there is an 
annual need of $3,000,000,000 for building purposes, 
two thirds of which is for homes. 

In New York there is an almost total stoppage of 
work on new houses. Prices and labor are s0 high that 
those desiring to build are waiting until they can put 
up apartments or houses which will not depreciate a 


* quarter in value when the tide of prices has receded. 


Some of the percentages of increase in the wholesale 
prices of building materials since July 1915 according 
to the American Contractor, are as follows, average 
119; lime 116; cement 99 ; brick 170 ; sand 150; gravel 
123 ; crushed stone 106 ; linseed oil 240 ; white lead 86; 
structural steel 86 ; hemlock 78; yellow pine timber 87; 
yellow pire 127; spruce timber 71; window glass 136; 
plate glass 113. 

The percentage increase of wages has been about one- 
third that of materials, as follows from July 1915 to 
July 1919; carpenters, shop work 50; carpenters, out- 
side 30; brick layers 20; cement masons 30; composi- 
tion roofers 50; electrical workers 25 ; engineers, hoist- 
ing 17; marble workers 18 ; metallic lethers 13; painters 
50 ; plasterers 30 ; plumbers 27 ; roofers and sheet metal 
workers 20; slate and tile roofers 18; steam fitters 27; 
stone cutters 50; stone masons 35; stone setters 17; 
tile layers 30; wood workers 53 ; hod carriers 69. 

An. important incident of these figures is that buïld- 
ing workers, with a thirty-nine per cent wage increase 
and facing a one-hundred per cent cost of living in- 


cresse, are not getting a fair share af the goods for their . 


days work. ‘This condition is attributable to elack 
business, and is likely to be remedied when building 
increases. With an increased demand for skilled labor 
the workers may be expected to apply pressure through 
strikes to incrense their wages to correspond with the 
advanced cost of living. The practical result to the 
builder of homes will be that the labor-cost increase 
should ultimately be in keeping with the 119 per cent 
increase in material prices. 
: Further price increases may be looked for in Inmber, 
which may rise from its present average increase of 
only eighty per cent to a higher figure, and there is a 
scarcity of some materials. This is the burden under 
which the home burlder af 1920 staggers. It accounts 
for the fact that in New York the number of apartment 
houses, tenements and houses has dropped from hun- 
dreds five ycars ago to practically nothing the first half 
of this year. 

À temporary favorable feature is that building 
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should not only not be cheaper, but should cost more. 
For a time at least, the discouraged home buïlder may 
not expect to find himself in à falling market. For 
those taking immediate advantage of present prices and 
wage scales the Law of supply and demand is operating 
favorably and they may be able, for a while, to sell their 
buildings at a profit With population increasing two 
to three per cent a year and the number of homes not 
increasing by any such rate, there should be s rising 
price for home properties. 

These conditions are the result partly of the abolition 
during the war of the economic law of competition. In 
its place was built up a beneficent system of cooperation 
whereby each party concerned was aseured a fair per- 
centage of profit. The cost-plus-a-per-cent system dis- 
couraged competition and enabled unscrupulous con- 
tractors to put at work unheard-of numbers of men who 
worked more or less as they pleased and produced build-. 
ings of unprecedented cost. 

There are numberless houses built under pre-wer 
conditions, and almost as good as new houses, which the 
home seeker can buy for less than anything of equal . 
quality the builder of today can offer. As long as this 
class of buildings is in the market there is no reason. 
why an economical home seeker should buy a new house. 

Under existing conditions there is s constantly 
widening margin of the population approaching the 
homeless state. Scarcity of houses, high rents and ex-. 
tortionate landlords are driving thousands to the point. 
where they find it difficult to avoid having no roof over 
their heads. They require homes, but the homes are 
scarcely to be had at a figure which their daïly wage 
will afford. With building at a standstill, or progressing 
on high-cost lines what are these unfortunate poor to do? 

Certainly they may look forward with anticipation 
to the Golden Âge when it shall not be true that the 
men that build houses build them for other people to 
live in and they themselves go homeless. Rather the 
promise is made that soon “they shall long enjoy the 
work of their hands”-—Isaish G5:21-22. 


WILL FOOD ADMINISTRATION BE REVIVED? 
HEY HAD TO revive the Food Administration in 
England and we may have to do so in this country. 

There is talk now of placing warehouse owners and 

cold storage men and wholesalers and large retailers 

under license. We had them under license during the 
war. There is talk of enforcing regulations against 
hosrding. We did it during the war. There is talk “of 
laying down rules governing the profit which is fair. 

We did that during the war. There is talk of cutting the” 

cost of living by using a zone system for shipnients'of” 

live stock and fruits. This was done during the war. 


Var 
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Who was beneñfitted, then, by the abolition of the Food 
Administration? Who raised the cost of living since 
it was abolished, and who suffered as a result? If the 
Food Administration was a good thing to help the 
people save during the war, would it not be a good 
thing to help save the people now? 

There is a hint in Joseph’s experiences in Egypt 
that in times of world scarcity one af the most useful 
offices of the Government is to see that the. people’s 
food supply is cared for, so that they may not come to 
want. Joseph’s whole purpose in buying and storing 


‘ the food, and doling it out as needed was “To save 
much people alive.”’—Gen. 41:1-57; 47:13-26; 50:20. 


IS THERE LEATHER SHORTAGE? 
T IS hard to get at the truth of some of the state- 
ments that appear in the daily press We can not 
be sure that some of the things that look plausible were 
not fixed up on purpose to make them look so. But it 
does appear reasonable that there is really somewhat of 
a shortage in leather. Leather is a by-product of cattle 
raising. Cattle are not raised or slaughtered for their 
hides merely. The hides result naturally from the sale 
of beef, and the sales of beef per capita are much less 
than they used to be, because the people cannot afford 
to eat much meat at the prices which have recently 
prevailed. 


During the Great War the number of European cattle 


was greatly reduced and it will be a long time before 


. *he leather stocks in those countries will be as great as 


it once was. There are large stocks of leather at ports 
in Sonth America, India, China and Sïberia, but the 


. shipping of the world is not yet sufficient to transport it. 


There has been talk that shoes are selling in Europe 
for $20 to $25 per pair, but thousands of shoes were 
recœæntly advertised for export at prices ranging from 
81.80 to 85.75 per pair, or about one tenth the alleged 
European prices. Somebody must be getting the dif- 
ference and it looks as if somebody is getting too much. 
There are quite a good many people in the United 
States todsy who can not understand why shoes that 
cost 86.75 at the factory should cost the consumer $12. 
The retail shoe men claim that they are making less 
money than formerly tas of the loss of business due 
to high prices. 

The Golden Rule, Hrbahioeter ve would that men 
should do to you, do you even s0 to them” (Matt. 7:12), 
is a rule of business none too often followed, but is 
nevertheless the acme of wisdom as well as justice, and in 
the Golden Age will be enforced upon all by the unseen 
spiritual powers that will then be in control. The Golden 
Rule does not spread lies and half-truths in the effort 
to maintain fictitious prices 





enssmnee. 


THE DEMANDS OF LABOR 


HE demands of Labor to a voice in the manage 

ment of the businesses with which they are connected 
are of a nature that will not be set aside. Labor hes 
been moving stendily forward in its attempts to secure 
a larger share of the profits of industry ever since 
the inauguration of the factory system, which began in 
England in the year 1800. 

At that time it was a criminal act for workmen even 
to meet in an attempt to improve their wages and 
condition of labor, and for more than fifty years the 
employing class in Great Britain, through its control of 
legislation, was able to attach to trade unions the taint 
of lawlessness. The workmen felt this injustice long be- 
fore the employers admitted it and made their indigna- 
tion felt at various times in acts of violence in which 
thousands of dollars worth of property was destroyed. 

The workmen were not alone in their resort to 
violence. More than one employer has been guilty of 
resorting to violence by hiring ruffians armed with rifles 
to act as strikebreakers. This practice has now been 
almost entirely given up, as the experience of many 
years has shown that collective bargaining has come 
to stay, and there is no more reason why workers should 
not organize than there is why bankers, manufaeturers, 
publishers, etc., should be forbidden to do so. 

The high cost of living is made higher still by every 
strike, for it is the people, the whole people, that in 
the end must pay for every interruption of the business 
of producing and distributing the necessaries of life. 
Every, intelligent workman knows this and every intel- 
ligent workman wants steady employment. To be sure 
he wants the best wages he can get, but he can not really 
want the impossible and must not have the unreason- 
able, He will be satisfied, and must be satisfied, with 
a reasonable share in the profits, but wants his own 
representatives on the board of directors to make sure 
that figures are not juggled. With less he will not be 
content. 

In these times, with labor realizing its importance in 
the defence of the country and the maintainence of the 
country, instead of an employer trying to regulate 
wages by imposing his will upon his employes, the best 
way for him to maintain a permanent labor supply is 
to sit around the council table with representatives of 
his men and endeavor to work out the problem on a 
basis that is just to all concerned. 

No one can accurately compute the value of another’s 
labor. We all know that it is to the interest of the 
country, to employers and employes alike, that the larg- 
est production should be obtained with a given amount 
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of labor, having due regard to the health, safcty, rest, 
recreation and improvement of the workers. These 
being rafeguarded, the larger the amount that is pro- 
duced the more there is to divide. 

The time was when a Pharaoh could say to a people 
that he acinowledzed was mightier than his own people 
(Ex. 1:9), “Go ve, get you straw where you can find 
it: yet not ought of your work skall be diminished” 
(Ex. 5:11) and he expected and for a time reccired 
implicit obedience. But now the workers lmow their 
strength better than they once did, and the modern 
Pharaokh knows better than to send out a foreman to his 
men with such a message as Pharaoh of Egypt sert to 
the Israclites. The nearer approach of master and work- 
men to the common level is a happy augury of the actual 
dawning of a better age. 


SALVAGING BROKEN RICE GRAINS 
HE 1918 crop of rice in Louisiara, Texas. Ar- 


kansas and the Carolinas wes 3S,000,000 bushels. 


Ordinarily some 2,350,000 bushels of this would have 
been converted into heer. ‘The part thus used is made 
up to the tinicst particles of milled rice, broken picces 
of less than one-third of a grain in size. America is 
not a large rice-using nation and a problem now pre- 
sente itself as to the best use to make of these broken 
rice-grains. They can be made into rice-flakes which 
look and taste like corn flakes, or they can be puffed and 
made into pufled rice even though the grains arc broken. 
Rice flour can also be used as a part substitute for 


wheat flour in baking but at the prevailing price of. 


12e per 1b.. or $24.00 per bbl. could not be considered a 
very good investment. 

In America scarcely six pounds of rice per capita is 
consumed in a year; whereas the per capita consumption 
in foreign countries is as follows; in Japan each 
man, woman and child consumes 147 pounds of rice a 
year; in Chine 158 pounds; in Russia 11 pounds; in 
England 27 pounds; in France 34 pounds; in Italy 101 
pounds, and in Germany 93 pounds. 

It is a favorable sign when we see men considering 
what to do with snch spparently small items of human 
food as broken rice grains. Anybhody can waste: it 
requires no brains to do that. But to make the wisest 
and best use of the fragments of human time, effort, 
food, etc.. so that the largest and best results can be 
obtained for humanity, this requires thought. We hare 
an illustration of the Divine view of the value of human 
food in the command of our Lord, after he had mirac- 
ulously fed 5,000 people with five loaves and two little 
fishes, to gather up the broken fragments of loaves and 
fishes s0 that nothing be lost.—Jobn 6:12. 
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WE MUST LEND OR HUNGER 


CR GREATEST and most natural market outside 

the United States is Europe. Europe is like a good 
customer who has heen burned out and requires credit. 
She needs food, coal, raw materials and machinery 
until she can get on her feet, and meantime, as she has 
neither gold nor the goods with which to make im- 
mediate payment, this country must loan and keep on 
loaning. It is estimated that to pull through the next 
year Italy will need loans from us of $500,000,000, 
France about 3400,000,000 and Belgium will need about 
$200,000,000. 

But why cannot we refuse to sell to Europe except 
for cash, and if she cannot pay cash why cannot we 
let her go hungrx? We can, but if we let her go hungry 
then we go hungry too. It works out in this way. Ours 
is a great asricultural couatry. We raise more food 
than we can cat. V'hen we can sell this surplus food 
at good prices our farmers are prosperous. When the 
farmers are prosperous everybody is prosperous, be-. 
cause the farmer is a good customer, and spends his 
money freels when he has any to spend. When Europe 
ceascs to need our food exports the prices here will fall, 
the farmer class will lose its purchasing power and we 
vil all feel the pinch. Hence it is important that we 
lend to Europe if we would eat. 

It is true’of the body politic, as it is true of the 
Body of Christ, that “We are members one of another”. 
(Eph. 4:25) More and more we are led to see that 
the command to “Love one another; not as Cain, who 
was of that wicked one, and slew his brother” (I John 
3:11,12) is not only good from an ethical standpoint, 
but it is actually good stateemanship, and a statesman- 
ship that will be more and more valued as we progress 
farther and ferther into the Golden Age. 


OCEAN GIANTS 


T IS PROPOSED to build two 1,000-foot steamships 
to run between this country and European ports. 
Thousand-foot ships are big ones, but they do not 
represent the progress of which humanity might be 
thought capable. No one knows what was the size of 
other contemplated boats, but Noah’s ark some 4,389 
years ago, made a good start with a length of 450 feet, 
a breadth of *5 feet and 8 height of 45 feet. The 
comforts of the ark were negligible and. would not 
have satisfied the modern tourist trade, but they sufficed 
for the load of animals and people that took the trip 
from “the world that was” to “this present evil world.” 
The ark, too, was scientifically designed, for its dimen- 
sions are said by a marine expert to be those suited for 


maximum Carrying capacity. 
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YOUTHS OF 131 AND 144 YEARS 


T SEEMS ODD to read of John Shell, the Leslie 
County, Kentucky, mountaireer, who recently cel- 


. ebrated his 131st birthday by riding in an automobile. 


He was born before the French Revolution. It seems 
odd, too, to read of Zorro, the 144-vear-old Turk, still 
working as a day-laborer in Constantinople, along with 
his grandson and his grandson’s grandson. He was 
born before the American Revolution and was over a 
hundred years old when General Grant was elected 
President the second time. Ve are not used to such 
things, but the world was once used to far greater age 
than that of either Shell or Zorro. The average ages of 
eight of the ten patriarchs from Adam to Noah was 
929 years (Gen. 5:5-31; 9:29), and despite the llood, 
and the consequent unfavorable effect upon human 
longevity, the average ages of the sixteen patriarchs 
from Shem to: Moses was 251 years.—Gen. 11:10-32; 
25:8; 47:28; Ex. 6:16-20; Deut. 34 :7. 

With the return of Edenic conditions in the earth we 
are aseured that “As a child shall one die at an hundred 
years old” (Isa. 65:20) but the sinner, who makes no 
pregrese towards perfection under full light and oppor- 


tuvity, will be cut off in death as soon as a final decision 


in his case has been reachod. Won’t it seem strange 
when such men as Zorro are counted as children and 
when finally desth ceases altogether?—1 Cor. 15:26. 


À FAIR CHANCE FOR BABIES 


W E ALL WANT the babies to have 2 fair chance, 
but the stubborn fact persists that unless the 
income of the home is sufficient they do not have that 
chance and can not have it. Professor Ogburn of Col- 
umbis University made a study of 4,000 families in 
18 cities and recently gave some of his conclusions at a 
wage hearing in Chicago. It appears that investigations 
made prior to 1914 showed that where the family 
income was $550 a vear the deaths among the infants 
were 267 per 1,000, but there were less than a third 
#s many when the income was $1,250 & year, and it 


. was not until the income reached 82,500 that the death 


rate dropped to its lowest point. This shows the direct 
bearing that incomes have upon child welfare. 
During the Great War the War Labor Board of 
Massachusetts decided that 828 per week was a fair 
living wage for two parents and three children. This 
is $1,456 per year. Professor Ogburn’s studies coincided 


with the War Boards estimates. He believed that 31,385 
Per ÿear was necessary for bare subsistence of a family 
of five in October, 1918, and that an income of 81,550 
is now necessary, The average annual expense of such 
a family for entertainment Prof. Ogburn found to be 
$5.03 for movies, 81.09 for concerts, 85c for news- 
papers, 81.65 for postage and 30c for magazines. ‘The 
head of this average family buys a new straw hat every 
other year and a new soft hat every third year. 

Won’t it be nice when there is absolutely plenty in 
the earth for everybody? The Psalmist speaks of such 
à time of the Lord’s promised kingdom, the time of the 
Golden Age, when he says. “There shall be an abund- 
ance {Heb. pissaw] of corn in the earth upon the top 
of the mountains ; the fruit thereof shall shake like Leb- 
anon (a forest]; and they of the city shall flourish like 
grass of the earth” “He shall judge the poor of the 
people, he shall save the children of the needvy.”— 
Psa. 72:16,4. 


COLLEGE PROFESSOR SORROWS 


Cr PROFESSORS have been hard hit by 
the high cost of living, and they know it, N obedy 
ever became a teacher because of the money there was 
in it, but there have been advantages in a social way, 
and lengthy periods of rest, and daily association with 
bright active, inquiring minds that have made many 
men of high ideals look to teaching as a line of work 
in which they could be happy, not only because of the 
good they could do but because of some compenseting 
advantages. ë 

But when men have to reduce their clothing allow- 
ances to the lowest notch, and their wives have to do 
their own work, and they have to practically give up 
books, music, travel, and even life insurance, at a time 
when more is expected of them than ever before, it 
is following, as à matter of course, that young men are 
avoiding the work of teaching and many of the older 
teachers are lcaving to enter other lines of business. 
Many colleges have suffered greatly within the past 
fear or two because the members of their faculties have 
gone to other lines of work where they could make 
salaries ecveral times as large. 

“The laborer is worthy of his hire” (Luke 10:7) 
and if we want cducation for the rising generation we 
must pay for the work done, or it will be done by in- 
competents. The demand for justice to the teachers is 
right in Line with the policy of the comiug age, 
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TWO MILLION NEW GARDENERS 


HAPPY, entbusiastie, successful and healthy army 

of two million gardeners has been added to the 
nature-lovers of our country; 400.000 in the states 
from Maine to Maryland; 230,000 in the states from 
Virginia to Mississippi ; 600,000 in the states from Ohio 
to North Dakota and 500,000 in the ‘states from Ken- 
tuckv to New Mexico. That was the enrollment in the 
United States School Garden Army for 1919, It was 
all an outgrowth of the Great War, but it was a grand 


step in the right direction. It is bringing forward & 


new generation that will appreciate and love Mother 
Earth and the fresh air and the plants, as the past 
generation has not done. And it will be a hcalthier 
generation, and a far happicr one. 

It has good backing too. It has come to stay, for it 
has been made a part of the required school work in 
many of the curricule and the garden army director 
has become a part of the official family of the State 
Department of Edueation in some states, and will 
probably be made so in all states. The work is starting 
right. The motto has been, “A garden for cvery child— 
every child in a garden”, and courses in gardening have 
been started in the normal schools, 50 that the children 
msy have the right kind of teachers. In Ohio the 
legislature set aside $1,500 in prizes to be awarded to 
the roung gardeners, and they never appropiated 81,500 
to a more worthy purpose. In New Hampshire ? per 
cent of the entire population of the state is enrolled in 


‘the Garden Army. 


This movement is an important part of the work of 
the Golden Age. Our original inheritance in the garden 
of Eden is to be restored, and it will be restored in 
part by the efforts of men to subdue the carth, as was 
contemplated in God’s original purpose. (Gen. 1:28) 
The- ultimate effect will be that “the desolate land 
shall be tilled whcreas it lay desolate in the sight of 
all that passed by. And ther shall sav, This land that 
was desolate is become like the garden of Eden.” 
—Ezekiel 36:35. 


THE SOCIAL UNIT PLAN 
IFTEEN THOUSAND people, in a section of 
Cincinnati, have proved that by working together 
they can virtually remove poverty, crime and disease 
from their midst. They have done it now for three 
years. Neighborhood administrations are formed which 
make it their business to see to it that every person in 
a particular block is adequately provided with work, 
food, medical attention and recreation. The theory is 
that when every block in every city is thus lookcd after, 
want crime and pestilence will be things of the past. 
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The theory is a good one and has the support of able 
men. We wish it well and interpret it as one of ne 
harbingers of the better era. . 


GAMBLING FOR À SICK MAN’S BLANKETS 

HRISTENDOM is sick; every financier knows it; 

yet the financial news from Wall Street shows no 
indications of s let-up in the gambling spirit. When 
the master minds of the country are grappling with 
the railroad problem it does not read weil that the 
stocks of equipment companies have advanced and “Are 
enjoying good earnings, with the prospect of an in- 
crease in domestic business when the railroads arc 
returned to private operation.” It looks too much as 
though some people were too sure of their present 
and future profits. 

With the common people of the ts greativ 
agitated over the price of shoes it does not read well 
that “While hide and leather markets reflected agitation 
against high prices, the stock moved forward in the 
belicf that even at decreased price levels the company 
will continue to make large profits.” It looks too much 
as though there is somebody that has had more to do 
with cries of leather shortage and demands for higher 
prices than is right. 

With the great mass of people in New York that 
has had to give up the use of meat, butter, eggs and 
milk, it does not read well that “The local traction 
hares displayed a more buoyant tone on reports 
that fare increases would be allowed” and “Buying of 
this issue was predicated on the belicf that higher fares 
will be granted to the traction companies.” It looks 
too much as though some people were interested in 
sceing higher fares whose interest is not entircly un- 
sclfsh. 

Gambling is always interesting. There was the time, 
you remember, when cleven of the apostles cast lots to 
see which of the two men they had picked out for the 
twclfth apostle should be accepted of the Lord as such. 
(Acts 1:15-26) But this was before the Holy Spirit 
had come at Pentecost. Afterward, long afterward, 
they all learned that the Lord had chosen the Apostle 
Paul to that high honor, and to him was granted 
“Visions and revelations of the Lord” (2 Cor. 12:14) 
which he was privileged to communicate to the eleven 
who Had been with the Lord from the first.—Gal. 1:11- 
24; 2:1-21. 


BETTER TIMES COMING 
ETTER TIMES are coming. It can be stated con- 
fidently and seripturally that present conditions of 
world-wide unrest are but precursors or forerunners of 
the Golden Age. 
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MANUFACTURING and MINING. 





MOTOR TRUCKS FOR OIL TRADE 
T HAS BEEN demonstrated that a 1 1-2 ton truck 
will replace not less than two 2-horse-drawn wagons, 
and a large truck will displace from six to nine horses 
and two or three horse-drawu wagons and effect a 
considersble saving in labor. A 21-2 ton truck is 
usually operated by one man, while a larger truck 
usually has a helper. 

Within a radius of less than ten miles teams are 
usually most econornicel to operate, if kept busy all 
the-time, but it is easier to obtain help to operate 
trucks than it is to drive teams. The truck has the 
adväntage of being ahle to perform the work more 
satisfactoriy in the heat of summer and in the intense 
cœld of the winter season. 

For long hauls and full loads the motor bu has 
tbe advantage of the horse in economy and in every 
other way, particularly because of its greater speed. 
84-track can handle goods within a radius of 60 miles 
more economically than they can be shipped by rail. 
This is because the goods do not have to be prepared 
sorcsrefaliy for shipment and because of the fewer 


…— .handlings that are required. When goods are loaded on 


motor trucks they are delivered direct to the destination. 
Where à milage of 60 or 65 miles per day is covered 
the, most economical size of truck is a 2 1-2 ton truck, 
whereas in larger centers, where the mileage is 35 to 40 
miles per day & 3 1-2 ton truck is the most economical. 
‘ Another advantage of the motor truck is that it 
cuts down the number of hours a man has to work 
because it shortens the time necessary to make deliveries 
It is very seldom that an old employe who has driven 
& team for a number of years and is broken in on a 
motor truck wishes to go back to the old style of vehicle. 
He finds the truck an interesting study and takes more 
interest in it and better care of it than he would the 
“ horses. It has proved in most instances that the old 
time horg-driver, who is broken in and carefully in- 
structed, makes a much better motor truck driver than 

a professional chauffeur. 
. It is not uncommon now to see trucks carrying from 


the loads consist of long parts, suck as standard lengths 
of piping and derrick material. These overhang at the 
rear of the truck, and owing to the extremely pour roads 
which must be traversed in the mountains, the overhung 
load sways violentiy and sets up severe rocking strains 
in the body as well as in all parts of the reer of the 
truck. The average body will not stand up under these 
conditions. 

The work of oil drilling requires the moving about 
of much heavy equipmeñt, which has been done hereto- 
fore alowly and clumsily by three or four teams of 
horses. The roads in oil regions generally beggar de- 
scription. Not infrequently the best oil deposits are in 
locations which are almost inaccessible. :Jobs that 
formerly required half a day are now done by motor 
trucks in an hour. Drilling rigs, boïlers, pumps, lumbèr 
are moved by trucks quickly and with ease, that can be 
handled by horses only slowly and with diffculty. 

When a new field is opened up the same difficulty 
is always encountered in getting machinery and supplies 
of all kinds from the nearest railraad to the point 
where the equipment is to be used. If there are any 
roads in the section at the start they soon become 80 
cut up with the heavy traffic and 50 slippery and greasy 
as to be almost impassable. Under conditions such as 
these, tractors of the caterpillar type haul loads through 
to destination which can hardly be moved by any other 
means. Horses can nat he worked when the mmû gets as 
deep as their gamble joints, and this not eee 
bappens in the oil fields. 

In Detroit recently, in a test, a truck in which tho 
power is applied to every wheel ascended the Court 
House stairs, step by step, with 22 men aboard. This 
truck will run in mud so deep that the axle housings 
drag, and will go down and out of cellars and through 
sand, almost anywhere, 

Crecping tractors, patterned after the “tanks” used 
in the Great War, are desigñed as power auxilliaries 
to do wbat trucks were not designed for. These tractors 
will haul loads over roads where & motor truck would 


not be able to turn a wheel. They are used to pull motor 
trucks over the worst of roads, and for moving boilers, 
drilling rigs and casing to new locations; for building 
and maintaining roads; for pulling’ trees and stumps 
and oil casings. 

For certain kinds of work where it is desired to 
discharge the load on either side of a vehicle, gravity 


-È, 4,000 to 5,000 pounds making their way over the desert 
4 regions in the far west, where roads are cntirely absent, 
+ for distances of fifty to sixty miles. 

Special trucks are now made for the oil industry. 
The requirements encountered by trucks in the oil 
fields of West Virginia and western Pennsylvanis bave 
proven the necessity of these special designs. Most of 
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dump bodies are provided which require no power 
to operate. These discharge the losä and return to an 


-upright position by gravity, afterwords luking auto- 


matically. The hopper is V-shaped, with perfretly 
straight sides, which allows the material to completely 
clear the body when it assumes the dump position. 

Constructors, ship builders, quarries, steel and iron 
manufacturers—all of those industries sending out the 
most gigantic loads and requiring the most exacting 
schedules of time on their production—are coming 
more and more to use motor trucks. Tank cars are 
specially designed for the transfer of liquid loads and 
are now to be seen everywhere. Tank cars are built 
with compartments, connected with cross pipes in 
tbe rear which allow any one of the compartments, 
or all of them if desired to be opened into the main 
pipe leading to the pump or faucets for flling cans 
at the rear. Motor driven pumps empty or fill these 
tanks in ten minutes time. 

The operation of several hundred motor truck vehicles 
over a period of one year shows the following percentages 
of cost: | 







Gasoline …......"...... nrnnnennnn— 929.21 
Deprecistion. 2... ce …. 2176 
Repairs ensstenmetesses 20:06 
Tire ss ere 10.10 
Garage: must its 14:81 
Interest, Taxes, License, Insurance _.___. 6.40 
Lubricatiom — 2.01 


The “swift benste” (Heb. kirkaroth, swaying furnaces) 
of Isa. 66:20 refer specifically to locomotives, but as 
automobiles are also, after a fashion, swaying furnaces, 
they are probably included in the expression. In a 
little while the Prophet Isaiah will be back here on the 
earth and we will ask him, or you can, whether auto- 
mobiles and motor trucks are included in that expression 
or not. 


WORKERS BUY A STSEL PLANT 
LL WHO wish well to their fellow:men will wish 
well to the Actne Iron and Steel Company, a cor- 
poration made up of former workers of the great steel 
plant at Gary. Indiana. These men: have purchased the 
old Aetna guncotton plant, near Gary, at a cost of 
8400,000.' To succeed they will need to have among their 
numbers skilled salesmen and office workers as well as 
actual steel makers. They will need to have an executive 
head and to obey him. They will nced to be reasorable 
in their wage demands, and all to work together for the 
good of the business. They will need to study economy 
in every way, and will probably need the services of 

some good financier. 

If ther make a success of their venture, their exper- 
iences will not differ greatly from their experiences in 





the past, except that at dividend time they have a 
chance at greater profits than heretofore. There is no 
doubt, too, that they face the possibility of losing all 
they put into the venture. Business success generally 
follows a long period of self-restraint on the part of 
somebody, and slf-restraint is a character builder. “He 
that ruleth his own spirit lis better] than he that taketh 
a city.” (Proverbs 16:32) There are some who will not 
wish these workers well in their new venture, but we 
are not of that class. We hope that they will make: 
great success of their double role of employer and em- 
ployee and receive an adequate return for the invest- 
ments in money, skill and self-restraint that they put 
into the business. 


THE MAUFACTURE OF STEEL 


O EXTRACT the metal from any ore the ore is 

melted by intense heat and by adding to it lime, 
which unites with the impurities of the ore to form a 
liquid slag which floats upon the molten metal. The 
metal is then drawn off from the bottom of the furnace, 
after which it needs to be refined. Coke is used to 
provide the fuel for melting the ore and in order to 
provide sufficient air for the combustion enormous 
quantities are pumped in through great stoves where 
the air is first heated to over 1,000 degrees. Theæ 
stoves of which there are three or four to each furnace, 
are large cylinders filled with a checker work of fire 
brick. 

Pig iron always contains impurities, among which are 
sulphur and phosphorous, and both of these are objec- 
tionable and need to be reduced by burning away. 
Sulphur in too great quantities causes steel when heated 
to bend or break. Phosphorous in too great quantities 
causes steel when cold to be brittle. For the burning ont 
of these impurities oil has the advantage of providing 
a heat which can be easilv regulated. 

If Tubgl-cain, “an instructor of every artificer in 
brass and iron” (Genesis 4:22}, were to visit a modern 
blast-furnace plant he would surely be astonished at the 
gigantic scale ôn which we do things nowadays, even 
though the principles are the same as he taught five 
thousand years ago, but all these improvements are nec- 
essary to the manufacture of the machinerv and tools 
that will be needed to do the drudgery of the world in 
the Golden Age on whose threshold we stand. 


SECURITY OF POSITION 
ABOR feels that s lorg period of service for a concern 
should give as much security of position as that 
univereally accorded to lawyers, physicians. bankers and 
others who have grown old in the service of their clients. 
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FINANCE, COMMERCE and TRANSPORTATION 





TOO MUCH MONEY 

HEN “free - silver” theories of currency were 

rejected in 1896, America saved itself from a web 
like what the pcople are now entangled in. Silver 
would have been put on the free coiuage basis like gold 
which, if taken to the mint is, without charge, run 
through the processes necessary to turn it into gold 
Coin. 

Free coinage of gold had not undulr increased the 
volume of currency, because gold had been scarce. But 
if producers had been permitted to have silver coined 
free, the production of silver would have become s0 
great that the quantity of money would have been notice- 
ably increased. 

Some might say this would have given the common 
people and the business men more money to handle, 
and there would have been an increase in the volume of 
business, for if any business man needed money for his 
business he could get all he needed. There is some truth 
in this; but there is morc truth in the fact that business 
men do not need much more money, because they do 
business, not with moncy itself but with credits ad- 
vanced by the banks; when a business man obtains a 
loan from a bank, he merely leaves the amount on 

deposit, and draws checks against it, and usually does 
not use much cash. 

If the volume of money were Macau most of it 
would be deposited by the people in the banks, where 
it would become the hasis for further loans to business 
men. On account of the fact that business men do not 
draw out money, but use checks, a bank loans more 
credits than the amount of the money, so that the cash 
in the banks mayÿ become the basis of credits ten to 
twenty times the amount of the cash. 

” À moderate increase in money in banks serves for 

very large increases in credit loans to business men. Safe 

and sane busiress increases slowly, because based on the 

slowly increasing consuming power of the people, and 
8 large increase in the volume of money, such as would 
, have resulted from “free silver,” would not result in 
‘a corresponding increase of legitimate business, but an 
‘+ “inflation” of credits. 

A condition exists today like that from inflation of 
silver, but the inflation now is from an unprecederted 
increase in the amount of gold. Not only has the 
volume of gold increased but tliat of other forms of cur- 
rency. The amount of money in the United States was 
83,350,000,000 in 1913. In January, 1914, it had risen, 


to meet the needs of trade, to $3,447,000,000, or about 
3 per cent increase ; in January 1915, to 83,545.000,000, 
another increase of about 3 per cent. In Januarv, 1916, 
it was 83,909,000,000, or about 10 per cent more; the 
inflation of currency due to the war had begun to be 
fclt. In January, 1918, it was $5,120,000,000, another 
increase of about 15 per cent. At the present time the 
amount has jiumped to in round numbers $7,563,000,000 . 
or an increase in two years of 50 per cent, an advance 
in volume of currency whollv unrelated to any increase 
in the volume of business, or more exactly in the amount 
of goods produced. 

This has an cffcct of vital importance to the people. 
While the people save a little, they spend practically 
all that they earn, the saving usually being a compara- 
tively negligible factor. If their income is raised, they 
continue to save a trifle but usually spend practically all 
they earn. If there is no increase in the amount of 
goods produced, the people will simply spend more 
money for the same gonds, a process which assumes the 
tangible form of a higher cost of living, now the 
burden of half the headlines in the newspapers. 

FRoughly speaking the increase in the cost of living 
has corresponded with the increase in the volume of 
currency. From January, 1914, to January 1915, the 
average wholesale prices of all commodities increased 
3 per cent. The next year it increased 19 per cent. 
From 1916 to 1917 it increased 26 per cent and from 
1917 to 1918 it showed an increase of 32 per cent, and 
since then has made a further large advance. 

The volume of currency and the cost of living increasæ 
or decrease together, Until the volume of currency is 
lessened there is little hone of a material reduction in 
prices. In an era of high prices and corresponding dis- 
content, the mental attitude of the workers reduces the 
volume of production, as agitation takes the place of 
efficiency, and men think about grievances rather than 
work. If the volume of goods, money and credits does 
not change, prices remain unchanged. 

The outlook is for no particular coctraction of the 
currener. If the gold now in the bankis were to return to 
circulation among the people it would reduce the 
volume of money in banks which is being used as a 
basis for loans and credits to business men. But the 
people are trained to consider gold as for the banks, 
and they do not even try to get it into circulation. It 
is easier to use paper money and checks than coin, and 
universal experience is that a people trained to the 
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more. convenient currency do not readily turn back to 
metal currency for daily use. 

The chance is remote of a reduction in gold by its 
flow to other countries. The situatiôh is reversed that 
used to prevail as regards payment of gold to Europe, 
for interest, ocœan freight, tourists, laborers’ home remit- 
tances, and trade balances. T'o a measureahle extent the 
United States has become a creditor nation, which turns 
the gold stream toward our shores. Europe needs mater- 
ial for reconstruction and will pay America for it with 
, gold. Europe’s exports to America are far smaller than 
kefore, which creates a trade balance favorable to this 
wountry, with the amount of the balance payable in 
gold here. 

1f the banks could reduce the enormous volume of 
loans to business men, there would be less credit-dollars 
in circulation, and a contraction of the sums available 
for business purposes would ensue, and with less money 
going to the people to pay for goods with, prices and 
wages will fall. But there is little prospect of a change; 
the new Liberty Bonds are remarkably good security for 
bank loans, and there can' be no diminishing in their 
volume until they are redeemed. Paper money may 
pot be expected to decrease in volume for the Federal 
Reserve notes and bank notes show an increasing tend- 
ency toward expansion. 

That there is no prospect of a decrease in the cur- 
rency, but rather an increase, is evident. To get people 
that have money to refrain from sperding practically 
. all they get is to expect a change in human nature, 
There is going to he nlenty of money in circulation, 
plenty to pay. for things with, and on this basis prices 
should continue high, if indeed they do not rise, after 
the palliatives applied have run their course of partial 
and temporary efficiencr. 


FROM FARM TO HOME 


HERE ARE too many middlemen between the farm 
and the home, and the great problem of the day is 
how to get rid of them or at least some of them. An 
investigation showed that there were eight to ten mid- 
dlemen between the New York farmer and the ultimate 
consumer in the eity. All of these middlemen have 
demanded profits, no matter what happened to the 
farmer, so that it has not infrequentis happened that 
the farmer, rather than receive for his fruit less than the 
freight charges, has allowed it to rot upon the ground. 
And it does not seem right for the farmer to receive but 
six to ten cents per quart for his milk while the con- 
sumer ten miles away pays from sixteen to twenty cents. 
We find ourselves wondering whether it may not be 
possible that the motor truck will solve this problem, 
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and possibly the Government may have a hand in it. 
The Government did so many things for us during tbe 
war that we get to thinking about its powers of organ- 
ization and imagine things ft might End à way to do 
to help us with our unsolved problems. 

One of the principal items in the marketing of food 
is its transportation. The Government sells the trans- 
portation, practically all of it; perhaps it could be per- 
sueded to buy and sell the food itself, or certain kinds 
of it. Wouldn’t it be a great idea in this country, as it 
is in Europe, to place ÿour order with the postman for 
butter, eggs, bread, potatoes, etc., and have it come 
direct by the next parcel post? Seems easy ; doesn't it? 

We shut our eyes and imagine a time when the people 
of a great district, acting through the government or 
some great cooperative association, will organize regular 
motor-truck services radiating from industrial centers 
for fifty or a hundred miles and thus effectively bring 
the food from the farm to the individual consumer. It 
would scem that it would not take a great deal more 
time to learn to grade, classify and price all kinds of 
farm produce than it does to figure: parcel post rates, 
and the same kind of people that were glad a little while 
ago to buy the Government’s surplus bacon would prob- 
ably learn easily to appreciate the privilege of buying its 
fresh vegetables. The details of the job would be a task 
for a Solon, but it seems worth a trial. À ware house 
would be a necessity, but it is nothing new for the 
Government to have warehouses. It had many ware- 
houses during the war. 

This pressing problem we may be sure is one to which 
the Lord will give attention when he begins the work 
of straightening out the earth’s tangled affairs. “The 
earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof” (1 Cor.10: 
26) and we may be sure he will see to it that adequate 
arrangements are made for distributiug its bounties 
among his countless happy subjects who will find here 
their hearts desire. “The desire of all nations shall 
come.” —Haggai 2:7. 


A TRUE STANDARD OF VALUE 


OLD IS THE world's present standard of value, 

because it is about the only thing of value in time 
of war that can be exchanged for necessities by the 
nations at war. With the passing away of wars, a better 
and truer standard of value seems possible. 

The real basis of value is that which supports human 
life, not that which can be used to destroy it. What is 
needed in the way of money is & certificate which is 
good anywhere in the world for the same aggregate 
quantity of four, butter, beef, bacon, beans, sugar, cloth- 
ing.and fuel. Is the combined intelligence of the world 
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equal to the production of such a coin or basis of 
exchange ? 

If we had such a standard of value a calaried man 
would know the value of what he had carned; now it 
changes from day to day. À man who made a contract 
would know the value of the contract; now he can tell 
Little about it. A person with a savings account would 
know the value of the account ; as matters now stand a 
person who has been saving money the past six years 
has been defrauding himself, because he can actually 
buy less now, with principal and interest included, than 
he could have bought with the principal alone when he 
Êrst began to save. 

It would be a step forward if all the Governments of 
the world would teke all the gold in existence and melt 
it into one vast statue dedicated to human folly, and 
issue in its stead commodity certificates based upon the 
composite basket of goods which we are all working to 
create, and in which the whole world is concerned. It 
would not be as easy to do a thing of this kind as it 
sounds. It would require the power of the “King of 
kings” to bring about such a great reformation, but 
there is scriptural reason to believe, however, that there 
will come a time when money as we now know it will 
case to exist, the “Mammon of unrighteousness” 


Like 16:9) having been superseded by some medium of 
exchange better suited to the conditions that are to come. 


BUSINESS ITEMS 
STRIKING feature of the financial field is the five 


hundred applications for charters for national: 


banks and requests for increases of capital of existing 
banks. This is regarded as an indication of widespread 
prosperity. 

Great Britain, in order to hold its own in foreign 
trade, has begun the education of hundreds with a view 
to developing them into experts in that field of work. 
The most severe competition known is expected both 
from Germany and the United States 

The packing industry bas been invaded by a combi- 
nation known as “The Allied Packers”, and composed of 
seven large packing concerns. A little more competition 


in this field should work ont well for the people. 


’ The necesity of taking a more human interest in 
‘employes has led the American Woolen Company to take 
out insurance policies in favor of its employes The 
blanket insurance policy covers 35,000 employes and 
‘amounts at $1,200 each to some forty million dollars, 


‘FOREIGN TRADE BLOCKED 
T WAS expected that with the end of war forcign 
countries might be unable to pay for needed goods 
with gold and that this might cause trade to languich, 
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but « somewhat unexpected factor is having e not less 
serious effect on the sale of American products ‘ in 
European markets. 

This is the decline of foreign exchange. When Europe 
is buving our goods and not selling us hers there exists 
an oversuppiy of foreign exchange, which falls in price 
as the demand for it decreases. It takes more units of 
foreign money to equal a given number of units of 
American money, and this has reached a point where 
the difference tends to wipe out the profits the foreigners 
might make on the sale of the goods they buy from 
America. Foreign buyers cannot afford to do business 
at a loss and they drop their orders to the lowest possible 
figure. The condition of foreign exchange is a bar to 
business and the foreign trade of this country is much 
smaller than was expected. This affects the profits of 
exporters, the output of manufacturers and the profits 
où the operation of ships, to say nothing of the effect on 
transportation lines bringing the goods to American 
ports. 

The problem of foreign exchange is engaging the best 
financial minds, and hard work is being done to work 
out a solution that will open wide the doors to foreign 
trade. 


COOPERATION GROWS APACE 


dl HAT THE economic body thrives best where its 
members maintain an attitude, not of domination 
or competition but of cooperation, is demonstrated by 
many prosperous groups of cooperative peoples. 

A few nations are distinguished for the extent to 
which cooperation is a factor in the daily life of the 
common people. Cooperative Russia, with some 2,000,- 
000 members in such organizations, is one of the leaders, 
but the premier place belongs to Grest Britain. There 
the cooperative system already embraces 3,500,000 
persons, in over 2,500 societies engaged in the produc- 
tion and distribution of goods. 

The British cooperative system is a power financially, 
rivalling some of the largest corporations of the United 
States. The total capital is about $375,000,000 and the 
total trade is over $1,000,000,000 annuallr, yi-iding a 
profit of nearly $100,000,000 a year. 

The members benefit by the usual cooperative-store 
plan whereby the merubers trading at the store receive 
back the profits on their trade at the close of the year. 
This according to the figures above amounts, with the 
factory profits added, to nearly ten per cent, or the 
equivalent of more than a month’s trade a year for 
nothing. Such « system ought to be of interest to Am- 
ericans as part of tbe campaign for the reduction af 
the cost of Living. 
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The members during the war were able to get lower 
prices than others, even on articles for which the govern- 
ment set the price, because the annual dividend amount- 
ed to a reduction in price. Government restrictions 
hampered the full success of the cooperative system, by 
making it difficult to obtain the necessary supplies for 
manufacturing purposes, and for distribution through 
the cooperative stores. The work was impaired by the 
fact that thousands of the members were called into 
the srmy. Membership in the cooperative societies help- 
ed the soldiers because the societies made up to the 
soldiers the difference between their regular wages and 
their pay whilé in the army, several million dollars being 
disbursed in this way. 

The cooperative societies, while officered by common 


workmen, are a living demonstration of the fact that 


the common people require no tutors, but are competent 
to manage their own affairs. The great system begun 
decades ago in the decision of a few workers in a humble 
cottage to join together in making purchases and has 
been prudent and efficient. The same wise management 
which raised the united cooperative societies to the posi- 
tion of the largest trade unit in Great Britain is now 
reaching out for extensions and improvements in many 
directions. 

One of the developments is the purchase of large coal 
properties in Yorkshire whereby many of the cooperators 
can add coal to the list of articles on which they are 
able to save. This is in addition to,a coal mine owned 
by the society in the neighborhood of Newcastle. 

Large sums have been expended for farms and fac- 
tories. The society paid during the war $573,480 to 
extend its factories. It paid $3,049,650 for new factories 
and workshops. In farms and other lands it invested 
83,333,960. The grand total of investment for land and 
factories, in war time, when progress should be slow, 
was nearly $:,000,000. The amazing ares of farms held 
by the cooperative societies is some 35,000 acres, in Lan- 
castershire, Cheshire, Yorkshire and Cambridgeshire. 

If the enterprise were in America, one would never 
bear the end of it, but who outside of Britain’s ticht 
little isles has heard much of the prodigious enterprise 
of this combination of the common people! At the 
present time they are looking forward to the addition 
of the following to their already great List of businesses: 
flour mills, tenreries, jam factories, boot and shoe fac- 
tories, corn mills, dairy farms, and other rameless odds 
and ends under the classification of “similar enterprises.” 
Three weaving mills with a total of 1,900 looms are the 
property of the societies, and not satisfied, they are 
about to extend their textile interests, and build a large 
ill for the spinping of yarn. 





In America the common people have swallowed, bait, 
hook and sinker, the delusion fostered and foisted upon 
them by the banking interests, that it takes gpecial 
financial training acquired only at the lower end of 
New York City, to raise money. The British coopera- 
tive societies are securing the money to invest in their 
great extensions by issues of what they call “develop- 
ment bonds,” in denominations of $100, $250, $500, 
$2,500, and 85,000, up to a total of 812,500,000 for the 
first issue. The societies agree that these bonds shall 
bear 41-2 per cent interest payable semi-annuslly and 
be redeemable at par after ten years; and judging by the 
past fidelity of the societies in keeping their promises 
they will meet this obligation the same as though they 


were “regular” financiers. 


Another extension of membership and business is in 
process. ‘The cooperative societies run their own banks, 
but up to this time have not been able to persuade the 
great British trades unions to place their banking busi- 
uess with them. Arrangements to this effect have been 
concluded, and in order to knit together more closelÿ the 
interests of the British trades unions and the British 
cooperative societies, a great plan of agricultural and 
industrial development will shortiy be announced for 
the benefit of both parties. 

In the United States plans for cooperation in meny- 
facturing and distribution of goods have never been the: 
great success they are in Great Britain. The British 
people, it-is said, are more thrifty and more honest in . 
their dealings than the Americans, and both these qual- 
ities are required in & high degree to insure success in 
cooperation. Possibly under the lash of the high cost of 
living the American common people may become more 
thrifty, and no doubt enough thoroughly reliable people 
might casily be found in practically every community to 
make a success of American cooperative societies com- 
parable to what is seen across the sea 

The idea of the Golden Age is a perfect cooperation 
among all mankind. Ît will be not merely a cooperation : 
for business purposes as now, but a drawing together in 
a unity expressed by Paul, “That ye should speak the 
seme things, and be perfectly joined together in the 
same mind and in the same judgment.” (1 Corinthians 
1:19) It will be the materialization of the brotherhood 
of man and the fatherhood of God. 


MORE OIL THAN PIPES 


HE OUTPUT rate of a bottle depends not on the 

size of the bottle, but on the size of the neck. In the 
oil industry the neck of the bottle is the capacity of 
the pipe lines. The retait trade is capable of absorbing 
more oil, but it cannot be piped from the wella 
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POLITICAL, DOMESTIC and FOREIGN 


SHANTUNG AND THE STUDENTS 


ECAUSE its excellent harbor of Kiaochau is. the 
shortest approach to Pekin from the sea, and be- 
cause the province, Shantung, of which it is the metro- 
polis, excels in soil, climate, minerals and the industrious 
character of its people, Germany selected it as the basis 
of its raid in 1897. A corps of engineers visited the whole 
Chinese coast and having in view the German conquest 
of the world, had just concluded Shantung would serve 
its purpose best in China when, as a result of a quarrel, 
two German missionaries were killed by uatives in the 
interior of that province. German troops were immed- 
iately larded. the occupation cf the territory wzs an- 
nounced, and a nincty-nine year lease of Kiaochou and 
outlying districts, together with railway and mining 
concessions, was demanded and obtained from the 
Chinese government. This lease was always particularly 
objectiouable to the’ Chinese because the province was 
the birthplace of Confucius. Hundreds of thousands of 
the Chinese journey yearly to Confucius tomb to do 
reverencæe to his memory. 
‘Immediately after the outbreak of the war the Jap- 


‘ &néæ government demandod the surrender of Kiaochau 


and the withdrawal from Japanese and Chinese watera 
of German men-of-war. The privilege of joining with 
Japan and England in the driving out of the Germans 
was refused to the Chinese, despite their request. The 
Germans were forced to surrender in ninety days. 

À year after the outbreak of the wer a demand, com- 
posed of twenty-one points, by which control of China 
was given to the. Japanese, was suddenly presented to 
China by the Japanese. These demands came at 8 time 
when neither China ror the rest of the world were in 
position to do other than vield to them. It was strictly 
Japanese style and Japanese ethics (?) for pe to 
present these demands at such a time. 

In 1917 China followed the example of the Taited 
States in declaring war against Germany and notified 
ber of the abrogation of the Treaty of 1398. Ten days 
later Great Britain and Japan entered into a secret 


‘treaty, under which Japan was to retain, in the province 


of Shantung, all the rights and privileges granted to 
Germany under that same treaty of 1898. The United 
States government, although a greatiy interested party, 
apparently knew nothing of the existence of this secret 
treaty until February, 1919. 

With « hypocrisy that would do credit to one of the 





more professedly Christien nations engaged in the pas- 
time of robbing a peace-loving ncighbor, the Japanese 
claimed that they merely wished to develon the resources 
of Shantung so that its immense coal deposits may be 
used for warming the people. They also claimed that 
they wished to give the Chinese a better government 
than the Chinese can. But the facts are that the Jap- 
anese are morally bsnkrupt. They have made Shantung 
8 base for the flooding of China with morphine, despite 
the fact that the Japanese government entered into a 
solemn covenant with the other nations of the world at 
the International Opium Convention at The Hague in 
1912, promising to do all in their power to assist China 
in her fight against opium and drugs. At the same time 
{hat {he Japanese are claiming this capacity for superior 
government they are engaged, in Korea, in a systematic 
and shemeless massacre of Christian missionaries end 
Christian natives. 

Early in the spring of the present year the students 
of Pekin University, angered by the success of Japan 
and the failure of China, assaulted two of the three 
Chinese statesmen who negotiated secret treaties with 
Japan, based upon the piratical Japanese demand of 
twenty-one points above mentioned. The government 
arrested a number of the students, the Chancellor of the 
University resigned and disappeared because of threats 
against his life by members of the pro-Japanese party, 
and all the students in Pekin above the rauk of element- 
ary echools went on strike. They divided into perties of 
ten, speaking against Japan and Japanese goods. They 
went to uther cities all over China end organized the 
students eimilarly. Several hundred of the students 
were arrested in Pekin. The next day the number of 
speakers was doubled and the arrests ran to over a 
thousand. The jeils could. not hold the students and 
they were shut up in the University buildinge The 
faculty met and telegraphed their protest widespread. 

Merchants of Shanghai went on strike, followed by 
Tientsin and Nanking. Merchants of Pekin and other 
cities prepared to join. There was talk cf a strike 
against paying taxes. The government capitulated, sent 
delegates to the students to make apology, as demanded, 


“re-instated the Chancellor, gave instructions to the 


delegates at Paris not to sign the treaty except with 
reservations as to Shantung and dismissed the three men 
accused of pro-Japanese affiliations. 


The more we see of the Japanese government the 
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more we realize that it seems to have thoroughly absorb- 
ed the hypocrisy of the so-called Christian nations of 
the world. But not having had the advantage of centu- 
ries of training in making black appear white it is unable 
to cover up or conceal its true character. In these things 
which are now coming to light we are reminded of the 
Lord’s words: “Beware ye of the leaven of the Phar- 
isees, which is hypocrisy. For there is nothing covered, 
that ehall not be revealed ; neither hid, that shall not be 
known.”’—Luke 12:1, 2. 


WILL JAPAN RULE RUSSIA ? 
‘O MANTY conficting stories reach us about Russia 
that we can not believe them all. One month ap- 
pears & French plan for an encireling blockade, the 
next a peace offer from England, the third a decision to 
invade at once, the fourth 2 withdrawal of American 
troops'because we are not at war with Russia, and then 
« sinking of Russian warships by the British just as the 
British Government ânnounces that no more troops will 
be sent, At one time the newspapers tell us the Moscow 
Government has been conquered, the next we know is 
that it has attracted the entire Russian people to its 
cause. One day we learn that Moscow is deluged with 
the blood of offenders against the Republic and the next 
that there has not been an execution in two months. 
We are told that persons prominent in the British Gov- 
ernment are increasing their holdings in Russian secur- 
ities and then comes the news that Germany is driving a 

great army into the heart of Russia. 
There is one fact that stands out of the Russian col- 


lection of misstatements, however, and that is that there - 


is no real foundation to the alleged All-Russian Govern- 
ment of Admiral Kolchak in Eastern Siberia. The State 
Department message to Colonel House summed him up 
when it said, “He is surrounded and dependent on the 
support of reaction elements whose principal idea of 
government is the reconquest of former graîts. His 
army is being organized on: old lines of Czarist discip- 


‘ line. Several units have already revolted against brutal- 


PE 
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ity of officers.” 

Kolchsk’s army was levied by conseription and his 
treasury filled by the reestablishment of the. govern- 
ment monopoly in the manufacture and sale of ardent 
spirits, which the late Czar’s government, to. its last- 


‘ ing credit, abolished at the beginning of the war, at a 


loss of $350,000,000 a year revenue. Aided by arms, 
munition and money supplied by the Allies he has dis- 
solved local assemblies of elected representatives of the 
All-Russia Constituent Assembly, imprisoned some and 
shot others; he has suppressed the opposition press, 
closed up trades unions and imprisoned all grades of 
socialists. 
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But Kolchak is losing ground. He has lost Ufs, Perm 
and Eknterinburg in quick succession and the Russian 
Republic has gained them and with them vast storgs of 
coal, iron and gold, platinum mives with a yield three 
times as great as the rest of the world’s in the days 
before the war, deposits of nickel, copper, zinc, mercury, 
silver, iridium, cobalt and asbestos. Kolchak’s own sup- 
porters in Paris now claim that he can only hold his own 
with the aid of armed foreign support. The Cossacks 
in the South are slowing up. There is nobody left in 
Siberia and eastern Russia to oppose the Russian Repub- 
lic but the Japanese. Which is the worst foe to democ- 
racy? What will be the outcome? Japan, 50 the rumor 
bas it, is now pouring new thousands of troops into 
Siberia, while to America is granted the work of keeping 
the railways open to facilitate their westward flow. 

The Scriptures show that we are in the time when 
every valley shall be exalted and every mountain be 
brought low. (Isaish 40:4) We understand this to mean 
that the lowly and depressed will be gradually raised and 
the proud and autocratic will be humbled. We class 
Japan with'the latter. Her course in wishing to exercise 
lordship over the 30,000,000 helpless Chinese republic- 
ans at Shantung does not appeal to us, and we do not 
believe the Lord will favor her ambitious designs in 
Siberis, or in Russia How do we know that it would 
be better and safer for civilization to have the yellow 
races clamoring at the door of Europe than to let the 
Russians cho and operate their own form of govern- 
ment? 


THE NON-PARTISAN LEAGUE 


HERE are many farmers in the Northwest who feel, 
rightly or wronglv, that they have been improperly 
treated at the hands of the raïlway, grain and banking 
powers of the country. Not long ago they conceived 
the idea of trying to take the power out of the hands of 
men who, when a farmer wanted to buy seed in the 
Spring and came into a bank to borrow 875, was asked 
to sign a note for $90, and pey interest on that amount 
at 15 per cent. They. did this with a rush in North 
Dakota, because they became convinced that their leg- 
islators were crooked because of politics, and replaced 
them with non-partisan men who did what the farmers 
wanted done. Calvin Townley was the man who started 
the North Dakota movement, a plain farmer stung to 
action by what he considered the untrustworthiness of 
both the political parties operating in the state. 

Tovwnley was recently tried and convicted in 8 wealthy 
county of Southern Minnesota of conspiracy to discour- 
age enlistments in the war against Germany. EKEach 
member of the jury that tried him was sufficiently 
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wealthy to own his own automobile: no member of the 
Non-Partisan League was allowed a place in it and the 
defense and one member of the prelimirary panel open- 
ly charged every juror with acknowledged bias against 
the farmers’ movemert. The Government's own certif- 
cate of Townley’s loyaltv, and its acknowledgment of his 
aid, was not allowed in evidence. Townley was denied 
his request to dismise his lawvers and make his own plea 


: to the jury and since the close of the trial indictments 


charging perjury have been sought by the defense 
against the prosecuting attorney and the chief witness. 

The prosecution failed to produce documentary evid- 
ence of opposition to the war in any of the League 
declarations or instruction sheets or letters to organizers, 
but the defense was able to show that organizers were 


specifically commanded to not in any way discourage - 


the Government’s war policies, but to support them. 
Testimony for the defense was excluded unless it was 
in the nature of & direct answer to the specific charges 
of the state. 

The newspapers of the country are not very jubilant 
over the conviction of Townley. The farmers are now 
being joined by organized labor in Minnesota and 
Washington on a prograrome of public ownership and 
operation of railways, steamshipe, banks, stockyards, 
packing plants and grain elevators, largely as a result 
of the Townley trial. The surest way to make a move- 
ment grow is to persecute it. . 

A true statesman can not afford to ad for power, but 
that is the first thought of. every politicien and every 
monarch. The possession of power makes a politician or 
a monarch blind to what should be his first and last 
thought, that of securing freedom and justice for the 
individual. If there are pcople in the Northwest who 
have become distrustful of hoth the great partics their 
confidence is not to be gained by force. 

There was a king long azo by the remce of Rchoboam 
who received from some of his counsellors some very 
bed advice on the subject of force. The people felt that 
Solomon had not studied their interests sufficiently and 
desired that their burdens be lightened. Rehoboam was 
advised to tell them, and did tell them, “My father made 
your yoke heavy, and I will add to vour yoke: my father 
also chastised you with whips, but l will chastise vou 
with scorpions”, and the result was an cverlasting proof 
of his bad statesmanship.—1 Kings 12:1-20. 


THE MEXICAN OIL SITUATION 


RIOR TO 1884 the Mexican Government required 
oil companies to file notices stating where and when 
they intended to drill wells and no operations could be 
undertaken until the desir:d official permission was 
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received. In that year, under the administration of . 
President Gonzales, the Mexican Civil Codes were s0 
amended as to make these notices unneccssary. În 1917 
the revisecl Mexican Constitution restored the arrange- 
ment in effect prior to 1884, claiming, and not without 
justice, that “The ownership of lands and waters within 
the limits of the national territory is vested originally 
in the nation” which has “at all times the right to im- 
pose on private property such limitations as the publie 
interest may demand as well as the right to regulate the 
development of natural resources, which are susceptible 
of appropriation, in order to conserve them and equit- 
ably to distribute the public wealth.” 

In pursuance of these principles a tax of 81 an acre 
was levied on ail oil acreage held by private owners, 
whether or not the land was being developed Subse- 
quently this was reduced to 60e, which was paid under 
protest, but when it came to filing notices of when and 
where they would drill, the companies declined to 
comply. with the regulations, with the result that gov- 
ernment troops nppeared on the scene and prevented 
further operations. On May 1,the Mexican Congress 
was conrencd in extra session and is now endeavoring to 
fix upon legislation for satisfactorily reconciling the 
individual irterests of the oil proies and those of 
the nation. 

. Few nations of the world have such a wealth of 
undeveloped natural resources as Mexico, a soil capable 
of producing all the cereal crops and 90 per cent of all 
the known fruits of the world, vast tracts of timber, in- 
cluding many of precious hardwoods and dyewoods, a 
wide range of climate, and every known mineral, with 
oil fields which exported more than 63,000,000 barrels 
in 1918. It is not to be wondered at that Mexico desires 
that the Mexican people should have a share of the 
benefits iliat will accrue from the development of these 
resources. 

Urconsciouslv, the Mexican Government is trying to 
apply on behalf of the Mexican people a principle of the 
ancient Jewish law under which the Jew could not 
alienate from his nposterity the land which had once been 
granted to his ancestors. By misfortune or mismanage- 
ment he could lose control of it for a time, but once in 
every üfty vears it must automatically come back into 
his possession or that of his children, all debts against 
it and against its owners being cancelled.—Lev. 25 :1-55 

This Jubilce arrangement was an illustration of the 
plan by which God purposes to restore to human kind all 
that was lost in Eden, and this restoration era is at 
hand: we are standing on the threshold of “‘the times of 
restitution of all things, spoken by the mouth of all the 
holy prophets since the worid began.”—Acts 3:21 
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FRENCH DEBTS AND DISCONTENT 


HE FRENCH GOVERNMENT evidently made a 
mistake in not accepting Mr. Wilson’s programme 
whereby Germany would have been made responsible 
directly for the area which she devastated. France 
would thus have been able to secure a far greater suni 
than she is able to secure in indemcities, and it is {m- 


. possible for her to divide these indemzities among the 


owners of the devastated properties without apparently 
favoring some at the expense of others and thus causing 
dissatisfaction. 

The national debt of France is now 200,000,000,000 
franes, which is morc than half her national wealth. 
It is obviously impossible for her to pay the interest on 
this vast sum without resorting to heroic megsures. The 
minister of finances, several months ago, proposed a tax 
of 25 per cent on capital as a step toward cutting don 
this colossal debt, but the propertied classes objected and 
he abandorcd his programme completely, having accom- 
plished nothing by it but to send the cost of living still 
higher. The Parisian people, realizing that increased pay 
only means increased prices, are now demanding a 
complete reorganization of the whole system of produc- 
tion and distribution. 

The frequent suppression of newspapers during the 
peace negotiations, or their appearance with long blank 
columns, created a bad effect upon the Parisian people, 


_ more especially as it became krown that the articles pro- 


hibited in Paris had already appeared in English papers. 
Of the 100,000 soldiers brought to Paris to suppres: 
possible May Day riots. many regiments had to be with- 
drawn and replaced after the soldiers bad come in con- 
tact with the Paris people, as they were ro longer de- 
pendable, 

In the army and navy itself there were numerous 
outbreaks of discontent during the war the news of 
which never appeared until recentlr. The raising of the 
red flag on four ships of the Black Sea Flect, the form- 
ing of Soviets at Toulon aud the revoit of three artillerv 
regiments at Toulouse all show that we are in just such 
“a day of wreth, a day of trouble and distrese, a day of 
wasteness and desolation, a day of @arkness and gloom- 
iness, a day of clouds and thick darkness” (Zeph. 1:15) 
as the prophet shows will precede the day when the 
whole world will “call upon the rame of the Lord, to 
serve him with one consent.”—Zeph. 3 :9. 


THE ISOLATION OF VIENNA 


IENNA vas once the great center of 50,000,000 
people. Its population of 2,000.000 was not too 
great to be supported by such a hinterland, but the erec- 
tion of the new states of Czecho-Slorakis, Hungary and 

















Jugo-Slavia has left onlv 4,000,000 rural population 
attachcd to Vienna, and Vienna can not live on these. 

Of the G,000,000 people of Austris 3,000,000 are 
industrial, and if some means could be found whereby 
Vienna could continue to be the financial, business and 
railroad center of what was once Austro-Hungary, it 
could continue to exist, but as it is these 2,000,000 have 
little to do and practically all the enterprises of the city 
arc stagnant. The result for the moment has been to 
tarn the city into one vast Monte Carlo, but this can not 
go on; pcople can not continue for long to live by 
gambling from one another. Somebody must get to work 
or they will all starve in a heap. 

Thoughtful meu have proposed three remedies : one is 
union with Germany, but this the Allies will not permit, 
another is communism, which is impractical. The thing 
that ie mort desired by the majority of the people is that 
America should take over the country ard develop it. 
It is the claim of the Austrians that we have plunged 
mid-Europe into chaos and thet we alone have the cap- 
ital and the business ability to pull it out. 

The isolation of Vienna has been the opportunity of 
Italy. She has been quietly buying up all the steamship 
securities once held throughout Austro-Hungary, .thus 
obtaining at a small cost the control of the merchant 
marine of the Adriatice, the very thing she sought to 
gain by the possession of Finme, now in her temporary 
possession as a result of D’Annunzio’s raid. 

Vienns has been for centuries the greatest seat of 
Roman Catholic power in the world. In its present idle- 
ness and impending poverty and degradation we see a 
part of the “judgment of the great harlot that sitteth 
upon many waters.”’—Revelation 17 :1. 


ON WHOM SHALL WE RELY? 


RE WE READY to give up our old time trust in 

rightsousness and place it wholly in force? Do we 
still helieve, “Blessed is that nation whose God is the 
Lord”? Do we really mean, as our coins declare, ‘’In God 
we trust"? There are lots of people who are perfectly 
frank: in seving thév prefer to put their trust in the worn 
out formula that “The best way to keep the peace is to be 
prepared for war” And there are people whose tempor- 
ary interests are best served by a widespread manufac- 
ture and use of munitions of war. 

The secretarr of one of the great international finance 
companies is said to have made the remark at a banquet, 
“If we can one get this country into the war we can 
get any darmned thing we want.’ Now he is said to be 
alarmed at the discoverÿy that some of the returned 
soldiers come back zrom abrond sadly Vrutelized by their 
experiences. 
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CULLING POULTRY 


ULLING serves two purposes: First, it insures 

that the feed will be consumed by the better-pro- 
ducing hens, thereby increasing the profit. Second, it 
makes it possible to save those best suited for breeders, 
both on account of their better production and on ac- 
count of their superior strength and vitelity, qualities 
essential to layers to stand up under the severe strain 
of heavy laying. Weeding out the poor hens gives those 
left more room and a hetter chance. 
* Culling should be continuous throughout the year, of 
any hen which is sick, which is emaciated, or which 
shows evidences of nonproduction, weakness, or poor 
vitality.- 

The whole flock should also be given a careful and 
systematic culling at some one time with the object of 
dividing them irto two lots, one the better producers 
and the other the poorer producers. From the better 
producers it is also desirable to pick out as many of the 


. best as will be needed for brecders. Band or otherwise 


mark these hens so that eggs from them only will be 


. saved for hatching. Market those selected as the poor 


producers. Save for laying and breeding those selected 
as the better producers. 

Hens which show indications of laying in Augustor 
September are those which on the average have been 
the better produccrs for the year. The better producers 
during the first laying year are those which will be the 
better producers in subsequent years. Hens showinz 
indications of having been good producers throughout 
the year should be retaired for the next year regardless 
of their age, but relatively few hens will prove to be 
profitable producers beyond their second laying year if 
of the heavier breeds. 

Sickuess and lack of vigor are indicated by listleseness, 
inactivity, tendency to stay on or under the roost during 
the day, poor appetite, dull eye, dark or bluish color of 
comb, long toe nails, sraky or crow head, and the 
tendency to go to roost early in the evening and to be 
one of the last to Icave the roost in the morning. 

Molt is one of the most valuable and easily applied 
tests of production. Hers cease laying completely or 
almost completely during the molt. The better producers 
lay late in the fall, and therefore molt late. Late molt- 
ers also molt rapidly as a rule, while early molters molt 
slowly. Therefore, save the hens which have not molted 
by August or-are only just beginning to molt late in 


. September or in October, and discard those which have 


finished molting or are well into the molt. The hens 
which molt last, provided they are otherwise desirable, 
are the best ones to save for breeders. A hen which has 
not molted at this time is characterized by soiled and 
worn or broken plumage, which is especially evident 
in the tail plumage, while those molted or molting show 
clean, fresh plumage or growing feathers. Culling the 
carly molters just as soon as they begin to molt is one 
of the easiest ways to weed out poor layers. 

In those breeds having yellow legs, the color fades 
out slowly as the laying season advances The rapidity 
and degree to which the ÿellow color is lost depends to a 
considerable extent upon the heaviness of laying. The 
yellow color goes out from the scales on the front of the 
shanks first and finallv from the scales on the rear. Hens 
on grass range do not lose the shank color as quickly or 
completely as those in bare yards. Some soils also tend to 
bleach the color of the legs. Hens showing strong or 
medium yellow shank color are almost certainly poor 
lavers, but cccasionally poor layers may show pale or 
white shanks. In breeds such as the Rhode Island Red 
where the shanks may show horn color as well as yellow, | 
the horn must not be confused with the yellow. The 
rear and sides of the shank show little of this horn color. 
A sick hen or one in poor condition may also show pale 
shanks. 

In breeds having yellow beaks, the same principle 
applies as in the case of the yellow shanks. However, 
the color is lost from the beak more quickly than from 
the shanks ard is also regained more quickly. The lower 
bcak blcaches faster than the upper, but may be used 
where the upper is obscured by horn or black. 

In yellow-skinned breeds the yellow color of the skin 
immediately about the vent is quickly lost with laying, 
and is quickly regained after laying ceases. White or 
pink vent color gcnerally indicates that the hen is laying, 
while a yellow vent means that the bird is not laying. 
The vent 07 a hen laying heavily is large, expanded, or 
moist, while that of a ken not laying is comparatively 
small, hard, puckered, and dry. 

When a hen is laving or about to lay, her comb is 
large, waxy, full of blood, and bright red in color. When 
not laving, the comb is small and shrunken, pale or dull 
in color, comparatively hard, and covered with whitish 
scales. À dark or bluish color indicates sickness. The 
changes in the wattles and ear lobes are similar to those 
of the comb, but not so marked. 

As a hen stops laying there is a tendency for her to 
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take on fat. This is noticeable in examining the pelvic 
bones, the two bones which can be felt as points on 
either side of the vent. When the hen is laying, these 
bones are comparativelr flexible. When she is not laying, 
they feel thicker and less flexible, due to the fat which 
has accumulated there. The spread or distance apart 
of these pelvic boncs is also à valuable indication of 
- whether or not the hen is laying. When laying thev are 
wider apart than when not laying. The spread can be 
roughly measured for practical purposes by determining 
how many fingers can be laid between the bones. If 
the spread measures two fingers or less, the probabilities 
are that the hen is not laying while if the epread is 
greater, she is probably laving. In messuring this spread 
the°*size of the hens of different breeds, with the cor- 
responding natural difference in the spread, must be 
kept in mind 

A ben laying well is a Ra eater. Her intestines are, 
therefore, fuller and more distended, and'require more 
room than when she is not laying and not eating 50 
much. When laying, the ovary and oviduct are of greater 
size and require more room. To provide this extra room, 
the distance from the rear end of the keel to the pelric 
bones increases, with a consequent increäse in size of the 
abdomen. A spread of three or more fingèrs in the 
smaller breeds, such as the Leghorn, and four or 
more fingers in the larger breeds, such as the Plymouth 
Kock, indicates that the hen is in a laying condition. À 
gspread of less than three fingers in the smaller breeds 
and less than four fingers in the larger breeds indicates 
that she is not in a laying condition. 

When the hen is laying, the greater size of the abdo- 
men, together with the lessening tendency to accumulate 
fat at this point, results in a soft, flexible abdomen, 
sugpesting, when handled, the texture of a partly milk- 
ed-out udder of a cow. When laying has ceased, the 
abdomen grows amaller, or contracts, and it as when 
handled, harder and less flexible. 

In culling the flock remember that it is safer to de- 
pend upon the agreement of a combination of several 
characteristics rather than to select by any one alone. 

ith this in mind cull these hens: sick, weak. lacking 
vigor, inactive, poor eaters, molted or started to molt, 
with small, puckered, hard, dry vents; with small, shriv- 
eled, heard, dull-colored combs; with thick or coarse, 
stiff pelvic bones, pelvic bones close together, small 
spread between pelvic bones and rear end of keel, and 
full, hard, small abdomen. In breeds with yellow skin 
and shanks, the discarded hen should also show yellow 
or medium yellow shanks and yellow beaks and vents 
. Save these hens: healthy, strong, vigorous, alert, and 
active; good esters; not molting or just beginning to 





molt in September or October ; with large, moist vents: 
with large, bright-red combs; thin, pliable pelvic bones 
well spread apart, wide spread between pelvic bones and 
rear end of keel, and large, soft, pliahle abdomen. In 
breeds with yellow skins and shanks, the hens saved 
should also show pale or white shanks, and pale or white 
beake and vents. 

The culling of live-stock which is constantly going on 
upon every well-managed farm is something akin to 
what is going on in the present operations of divine 
providence with respect to our race. The gospel was 
sent forth to the Gentiles “to take out of them a people 
for his name”. (Acts 15:14) Those gathered by the 
gospel call are depicted as of every sort, and after the 
full number to suit the divine purpose have been gather- 
ed into the gospel net a certain kind of separation is 
carried on. “The kingdom of heaven is bike unto a net, 
that was cast into the sea, and gathered of every kind: 
which, when it is full, they drew to shore and gathered 
the good into vessels.” (Matt. 13:47, 48) There is 
nothing in this to intimate that those unsuitable at the 
first sorting may not grow up and at a later time be suit- 
able for another purpose. The object of gathering out the 
“people for his name” is declared to be the re of 
all the residue of mankind.—Acts 15:17. 


PURPOSES OF PRUNING 


U NDER NATURAL conditions plants grow thickly ; 
one crowds upon the other, and in that way all 
superfluous individuals as well âs branches are crowded 
out. Under artificial conditions plants are placed at 
distances which prevent this natural pruning. The 
increased amourit of food available to plants under arti- 
ficial conditions frequentiy excites growth, so that the 
distance between the different whoris of branches, which 
neturallÿ develop from near the end of the growth of 
each sesson, becomes great, giving the plant an open 
form and the appearance of having bee built by stories. 
By a judicious uæ of the pruning knife the gardener 
gshortens the annual growth, thus reducing the distance 
between the branches formed in successive years, with 
the result that the tree has a more compact and 5ym- 
metrical form. 

Extreme examples of the necessity of heading-back are 
almost invariably met with in the case of poplars grown 
for decorative purposes. Among orchard trees none pre- 
sents greater necessity for annual treatment in this way 
than do the peach and the Keïffer pear, although nearly 
all of the fruit and ornamental trees while young require 
care in this particular. 

Another reason why pruning is necessary with plants 
grown under artificial conditions is that some of our most 
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desirable ornamental trees and shrubs have an unfortun- 
ate natural habit of growth which results in 8 method of 
branching which makes trees unable to withstand high 
Winès or snows. It is the gardener’s business, therelbre, 
to guard against such brenching and to 80 direct the 
growth of the tree as to force it to distribute its branches 
in such a manner as will best prevent it from being 
broken during high winds or heavy storms. À notable 


” example of this undesirable system of branching is had 


in the silver maple. This tree almost invariably branches 
so 8s to throw two strong shoots from the point of 
branching, each of which grows at about the same rate, 
with a very narrow angle between them; the result is, 
that as the branches increase in size, the union between 
them not being perfect, severe pressure placed upon one 
of them has a tendency to split them apart. Evervone 
who has observed the silver maple has frequently seen 
large trees badly broken or split after severe wind 
storms. If the trec trainer had given carcful attention 
to the arrangement of the branches during the early 
life of such trees, these undesirable results, which are 40 
fatal to succcesful park adornment, might have been 
avoided Pruning, then, is necessary in order that the 
hôbits of a tree which are naturally bad may be cor- 

With fruit trees pruning is important because it can 
be used for the purpose of checking the growth as well as 
for the purpose of thinning the fruit. It is an old and 
well established maxim among früit growcrs that what- 
ever tends to check growth incresses the fruitfulness of 
the plant. Pruning can be used to accomplish this result. 

Contradictory as it may at first thought appear, prüun- 
ing is frequently resorted to to accelerate or augment 


growth in plante Weak growing nursery stock is fre- 


quently severely cut back during the resting period in 
order that all the strength of the root may be forced into 
the formation of 2 single upright stalk which will make 


. the plant a salable nursery tree. Severe pruning is also 


Dm 


resorted to with older plants for the purpose of rejuv- 
enating them. Old apple trees and old shade trees are 


frequently s0 treated, in order to induce them to throw 


out strong new shoots. 
With such plants as the peach. which bears its fruit 


* -upon the growth of the previous year, pruning is of great 


importance, as the growth can reduce the crop in pro- 
portion to the capacity of the tree. Successful fruit 
growers thoroughly understand the importance of gaug- 
ing the quactity of fruit allowed to be borne by a tree 


to the capacity of the tree, the ability of the tree in this 


respect being measured by the rate of growth, the vari- 
ety, and the soil and climatic conditions to which it is 
subjected. 





Pruning is of prime importance also in controlling 
the action of some of our most dreaded plant diseases. 
The study of pear-blight, for instance, has shown that 
this diseate is very generally communicated from plant 
to plant by insects, through the pollen, as they pass from 
blossom to blossom, or, later in the season, from shoot 
to shoot. It is also believed that the discase can be car- 
ried by the wind and that infection can take place while 
the vegetative processes are active and the tissue at the 
ends of the branches can easily be entered by the germs 
of the disease. 

The way in which pruning is of service in controlling 
pear-blight is as follows: It is the natural tendency of 
the pesr and the apple while young to form fruiting 
spurs upon the body and larger branches of the tree. 
These fruiting spurs produce blossoms from year to 
year, which are in turn as lisble to be visited by bees or 
other insects carrying the destructive spores of the pear- 
blight 2s are the blossoms at the extremities of the 
branches. It is evident, therefore, that a blossom situ- 
ated upon the body or larger branches of a tree becoming 
infected by this disease would communicate it directly 
to the framework of the tree, with the result that the tree 
would be fatally injured ; but if these fruiting spurs are 
all eliminated from the body and larger main branches 
of the tree by careful pruning the possibility of infection 
in this way is overcome. The available means of gaining 
entrance to the tree by this parasite is confined to the 
smaller branches, which, if affected, can be cut away 
without severelÿ injuring or disfiguring the tree. This 
is, in brief,.the method of successfully controlling the 
pear-blight. It is purely a mechanical operation, but one 
which requires a rigid execution of the principle of re- 
moving all fruiting spurs from the body and main 
framework branches of the tree as well as cutting out 
all infcsted shoots in other parts of the tree. 

In the case of the dreaded plum and peach rot the 
ravages of the disease can be stayed to a limited extent 
by the removal of branches which interfere and would 
bring the fruit upon adjacent branches in contact, for 
it is well known that this disease is readily communi- 
cated from fruit to fruit if they come in contact. It is 
the sim of successful growers of peaches and plums to 
bave the fruits so distributed upon the branches that 
they shall not come in contact even when fully developed. 
It is the aim of the peach grower to have the fruits at 
least 6 inches apart, while it is the object of the plum 
grower to have them 2 1-2 to 4 inches apart. 

The gardener, therefore, has as regsons for pruning 
trees the removal of dead, dying or broken branches, 
the removal of branches in order to prevent the breaking 
or disfiguring of the tree in Later years, the removal of 
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branches and fruit spurs for protection against infec- 
tious diseases, and the reduction of the annual growth 
in order to reduce the crop in | proportion to the capacity 
of the tree. 

The Creator never intended that even in a perfect earth 
the trees and shrubs would not need human care. “The 
Lord God took the man, and put him into the garden of 
Eden to dress it and to keep it” (Gen. 2:15), and the 
more he knows about how to dress and keep the earth's 
surface, and the better use he makes of his knowledge, 
the more wonderful will be the results obtained. In 
several places in the Scriptures the heavenly Father 
himself is likened to a vine dresser, notably in John 
15:1-8, showing that the pruning of vines and plants is 
necessary to their well-being, and especially to their 
fruit-bearing. 


BUYING AND FATTENING BEEF 


TELERS are ready to sell when they get 50 fat that 
the back apparently sinks a little, and an indent- 
ation appears deep enough to hold 8 cup of water 50 
that it will not run down the sides. An animal ready 


for the block has two backs, one which grows on the. 


steer, and the other put on by the feeder through the 
use of plenty of the right kind of feed. 

The first lap in profitable buying is to buy the right 
kind of a steer. Cattle which are merely hide and bones 
are hard to judge. Feeders should average 900 to 1,000 
pounds, of good quality and in good flesh. À few poor 
steers in load will bring down the price of the whole 
load. Angus cattle get into very fine condition, make 
good gains and are economical feeders. 

Desirable feeders are built like a block set on four 
pins, as low-hung as possible, should be straight along 
the back, wide back, thick loin, and deep, well-arched 
ribs ; should carry out well behind, have wide chests and 
round shoulders fitting snugly to the body, with a short 
thick neck, wide, short head, quiet eyes and lips not 
too thick. 

Cattle which are eurried daily and fed on shelled corn, 
oats, oilmeal, and timothy and clover in limited quan- 
tities, with a little fodder now and then, will average to 
gain three pounds a day. The shelled corn is gradually 
increased until each head is getting a half bushel per day 
and the oilmeal until they are getting 3 lbs. per day. 
The steers like to be curried and currying them makes 
them friendly and in good condition to take on fat. 
The currying also makes the cattle more attractive to the 
buyer. In the spring the corn gets dry and needs to be 
ground. 

Steers can be fattened by the above process in four 
months time and should be disposed of at that time, as 


it does not pay to carry them longer. The ideal steer is 
rectangular and even from front to rear. 

Too much grass gives meat a watery finish, and it 
sells at a discount. ‘Too much green silage produces the 
same effect. Corn makes a fine white fat. The color of 
the best meat is bright red. Cottonseel meal firms up 
the flesh and adds to the qualitv. Steers eighteen months 
old are not sufficiently matured for prime cuts and car- 
casses past three yeers are too coarse in meat and uneven 
in finish and quality. The bones of the older animals 
are flinty, and layers of lean meat are stringy and tough, 
and the fat is vellow. 

The raising of live-stock is one of the oldest occupa- 
tions of man, and if vou don’t believe they knew some- 
thing about it in olden times read Genesis 30 :31-43 and 
see how Jacob, after having his wages changed ten times 
by his avaricious father-in-law, finally managed to get 
the better of him by using his knowledge of how and 
when to make use of pre-natal influences wpon the un- 
born cattle. | 


SKY COLORS 
O THE FARMER the colors of the sky foretell for 
him the weather conditions on which his work may 
depend. He cannot rely on the Weather Bureau for the 
conditions for his particular farm, and naturally learns 
enough to forecast accurately his own weather. ‘ : 

Sky colors have been from of old an index of the 
metcorological. Shakespeare gives us the commoniy 
accepted index of foul weather: 

A red morn that ever yet betokened 

Wreck to the seamen, tempest to the field, 
Sorrow to the shepherds, woe unto the birds, 
Gusts and foul fluws to herdsmen and to herds. 

On the other hand red in the evening indicates the 
oppoaite of the morning red. 

If the evening sky, not far up, but near the western 
horizon is yellow, greenish, or some other short wave- 
length color, the chances for good weather are excellent, 
for there colors indicate less condensation and a drier 
air than does the evening red. 

But an evening sky, devoid of these colors, and over- 
cast with a uniform gray indicates an air saturated with 
moisture and ready to drop down rain or snow. 

Shakespeare from his depth of resource gives this 
index of a clear day: 

The weary sun hath made a golden set, 
Aad by the bright track of his fiery car 
Gives token of à goodly day tomorrow. 

We would like to say that our Lord referred to weather 
signs in the familiar passage Matthew 18:3, but these 
words are missing from the oldest Greek MSS. and are 
evidently no part of the Divine record. 
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OUR DYE INDUSTRY IN DANGER 
F WAS RECOGNIZED during the war that the 
success of the American dye irdustry depended on 
the continuance of the war and that peace would see 
conditions resumed that had made the industrv neglig- 
ible. Pence is at hand, and ways and means are now 
Leing suggested for saving the millions invested in the 
business. 

Owing to the German propaganda Americans had 
been led to believe that good dyes could not be made 
outside of Germany and that dyes made elsewhere would 
always be more expensive than the German made pro- 
duet. This was attributed to the patient research of 
German chemists, the free use of their services made in 
all German industries, the alleged thoroughness of Ger- 
man scientific education aud what might not generally 
be known, that German chemists were so plentiful that 
good men could be hired for thirty dollars upward a 
month: 

Until the European war broke out in 1914 there was 
practically no dye industry in the United States. The 


development of the industry had been opposed by im- 


mense textile interests on the plea cf the necescity oî 
kecping costs down, which the necessary protective tarif 
would have raised during the development period of the 
business. Out of the 900 different colors on the market 
American dve plants produced nine and was supnlring 
about ten per cent of the market requirements. German 
concerns supplied 90 per cent of the dyes used and pro- 
duced an infinit: variety of hues, one plart alone listing 
over 11.000 colors. 

The wer placed American manufactures, totaling some 
three billion dollars, in 2 predicament. Afost colors 
were simply unobtairable, and even the government 
found itself embarrassed to fird dyes to print its stemps 
and currencv. Dre works produce and use chemicals of 
value in the manufacture of explosives, and the United 
States fourd itself denrived of a supply of subrtances 
essential to the prosecution of war. The government 
immediately ercouraged the building up of an American 
dve industry suitable fer both peace and war purposes 
and hundreds of millions of dollars were invested 
therein. 

Practically the entire American dre business is in 
denger of destruction at the hands of a German competi- 
tion which Corgressman Lorgworth describes as a “com- 
petition of an adversary so powerful, 50 fierce and 80 
desperate that no practicable rates of duty would offer 
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SCIENCE ard INVENTION 





a really effective defense.” Not merely is the dye in- 
dustry at stake, but the entire fabrit of chemistry and 
allied sciences. The sclution proposed to protect the 
interests cf American chemical industry and science is 
a system of licensing the importation of dyes and other 
chemicals on such a basis that if a substance is being 
produced by American concerns it shall not be imported 
at all by foreign makers until the Americen plants are 
sufficiently well established to meet competition on 
equal terms. 

As long as notions make war on one another it is 
absolutely necessary to practice self-preservation, even 
though production costs may run higher. In due time 
this condition will be changed, for it is promised that 
Jehovah in the Golden Age will “scatter the people that 
delight in war.”—Psalms 68:30. 


DIRIGIBLES and PHOTOGRAPHY 
USEFUL byproduct of the Great War is aerial 
photography, which gives promise of being widely 
used hereefter in the laying out of railroads, highways, 
irrigation canals, dams, timber reservations, park sites | 
and boundgries. A good vehicle for the serial photo- 
grapher is the dirigible. 

À dirigible can be stopped in midair, and raised or 
lowered to any altitude desired ; it can be moored to a 
tree and can get along without shelter. During the war 
it was nct uncommon for dirigibles to be moored in the 
open for morths without damage. There is no vibration, 
hence long exposures can be made by the photographer 
and thus the best results obtained. There is plenty of 
room to work and to develop negatives, there is no occas- 
ion for haste, and there is no nervous strain upon the 
photographer while he is aloft. The first cost is about 
$25.000 ard the operating cost about 81,200 per month. 
Helium can row be obtained in quantities for lifting 
purposes, and is safe, where hydrogen is always treacher- 
ous. Landing is simple; on calm days a ten-acre area 
1rill answer the purpose. 

In photographie mapping an area of approximately 
two square miles is photographed at each exposure 
10.000 feet above ground; at lower height the area of 
courcs is less, 

“Surcly the wrath of man shall praise” the Creator. 
(Psa. 76:10) Out of the Great War have come and are 
coming many inventions and discoveries that are fraught 
with Llessings to mankind. Who would have expected 
war to bring a new method of mapping the earth! 
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TO BLOW EARTA TO PIECES? 
W EIRD STORIES have been published of master 
minds discovering dread agencies of untold potency 
which the discoverers employcd for the weal or woe of 
humanity. But that such power might be more than 
a fantasy was not given serious thought. 
Sir Oliver Lodge, well known scientist, declares defi- 


_Ditelÿ the possibility of the discovery of such a source of 


power. He calls it “atomic cnergy” and notes that the 
first practical use of this power is in wireless telephony. 


This is benefcent enough, and there are endless other : 


” peaceful uses of atomic energy. Sir Oliver sugyests that 
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a single ounce would contain enough povrer to raise the 
entire sunken German fleet and pile it on top of the 
mountains. Just what use the fleet of battle ships an‘ 
destroyers would be in 8 world where a pinch of the 
new power would he sufficient to wips the fleet off the 
map is not told by the eminent scientist. The develop- 


ment of “atomic energy” would solve the power problem, 


for it would take the place of the cumbersome plants now 
emploÿed for extracting from coal a fraction of its latent 
energy. The Standard Où Company might suffer from 
the generäl adoption of atomic cderyv, unless it shoukl 
first corner the market and dole it out at so many dollars 
a grain. The multitudinous owners. of Fords, however, 
would rejoice in getting awaÿ from gasoline and having 
inits place a grain of atomic energy powder in an engine 
of vost pocket dimensions. 

Sir Oliver’s hope is that the world may not get. hold 
of “atomic energy” until it has brains and morality 
enough to use it properlv. Under present conditions the 
discovery of this power would be hailed as the most 
wonderful chance yet to monopelize the good things of 
the planet and reduce the inhabitents to perpetual slav- 
erÿ. But the Word of God leads one to the belief that 
men are destincd to make a degree of progress little 
dreamed of, for instead of being imperfect it is promised 


.that the race will progress up to -absolute perfection, 


# 


mental, moral and physical, and that these eupermen 
will be those spoken of where it says, “The perfect shall 
remain in the land”. (Proverbs 2:21) These giants in 
all the best there is in man are Biblically known as 
“the righteous” and are thus spoken of in the incoming 


. Golden Age: “In his days [the Golden. Age] shall the 


righteous flourish ; he will never suiter the righteous to 
be moved ; and the righteous shall inherit the land,-and 
dwell therein forever.”—Psalms %2:7; 5:12; 33:17; 
55:22; 37:29. 

Among the professions made à this eminent scientist 
is that he-is à épiritist. If this is so, it is of interest to 
note that spiritism is another name for demonism, or 
the cultivation of relations with evil spirits. Possibly 
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demonism had something to do with the announcement 
of the tremerdous force of “atomic power,” and demon- 
ism may possibly havre something to de with the pre- 
mature discovery of this power, before men are good 
enough to properly handle it, for nothing would suit 
the purpose of demonism more than the introduction 
of an irresponsible force in the world to complete the 
perplexity, distraction and distress of hutnanity. 


WAR INVENTIONS USEFUL 

OW THAT the Great War is over we fn that 

we çau use in peace & number of the war inventions. 
The gas mnsk is à necessity for firemen and rescue 
squads in mines, and has been for years, but-the war 
has greatly simpliied and improved îts construction 
ard hundreds now understand how to make and spply 
these musks who did not know. before the war. | 

Beneath every grcat.city are tunnels reaching fat into 
the bovele of the earth in which live mällions upon mifl- 
lions of rats, who are naturally brecders of pestilence 
and wholly a nuisance. By means of peisen gas pumped 
into the outlets of their holes great quantities of these 
rats con be killed and their carcasses sutotatically 
deodorized, disinfectèd ard shriveled up. 

Especially valuable for commuicating with entémbd 

miners and with ships lost in the fog are same of. the 
instruments employed te direct the wliereabouts of. #ap- : 
ping operations on Jeu and submarine -movements 
ebsn. 
. While the Smet is making efforts. to” otilise 
airplanes for mail transportation it has been found that 
they are of rcal value in the surveying service, An 
airplane recently flcw over Washington along: a “specified 
route and took all the photographs neceseary tù a Com- 
plete, detailed composite view of the city in a little drèr 
two hours. Copies of these photographs are riow oh 
exhibition in various parts cf. the: ET and aré re- 
markable for their cleñrness: : ; 

War is au evil, but not an unmixed evil, Lars Aioie 
is one thing that it vields which is of: real: value to 
mankivd, and that thing is knowledge. Much of 
this knowledge is ‘worthless because it ‘eanñot be put 
to good ed but one general effect of every war.has 
been to spread knowledge of many subjects fer and 
wide, amorg people many of whom would never have 
made any mental progress worth rHhHonoe + 
that it was required of them... 

The prophet shows that one evidence of thé incom- 
ing Golden Age would be a general increnge of know- 
ledge on all subjects (Daniel 12:4), and the fact that 
we sce all about us cvidences of such enlightenment 
should be proof to us that ‘the night is fur spent and'the 
day is at hand.” : 


sie 
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HOUSEWIFERY and HYGIENE 





HYGIENE VERSUS CORDIALITY 
T WAS a bit of hygienic wisdom that Health Officer 
Gaub of Montelair, New Jerser. uttered when his 


” bulletin said, “Don’t shakce covers paw that is extended to 


+ 


you.” Certain diseases are communicated br contact. 
During an spidemic of grip a businers corcern improved 
the sickness record by having the door Encbs continually 
wiped with an antiseptic solution. Lcess cases cecurred 
after the precaution than before. 

Ju the literal as well as the figurative sense no one 
knows whose hands are cican. Not all persons are as 


carcful ahout personal clcanliness as they might be. 


Some use something hesides the hygienic handkerehiof 
for cleaning their noses. A small pcrecntage have skin 
disrases or sores with which their hands come in contact. 
A etill less number have tubcreulosis or other infections 
discases, and can communicste the deedly germs via 
the hand. À very few arc carriers of typhoid. or of 
sexual disrase germs. lromiscuous handshakirg makes 
onc lieble to catch some of tliese germs. | 

” Officer Gaub's advice has some sound medical opinion 
beck of it: “The clean hand habit is a good one, and 
should be adopted, for it means mnch in promoting 
community hcalth, due to the fact that the human hand 
bas been shown to be the medium through which many 
diseases have been spread. Tandshaking is almost uni- 
versal. and while it stands for friendlincss and sociabil- 


tr, it has its dangers. Medical men are agrecd that the 


infection of influenza is often conveyed in this way.” 

*Possibly other customs might be put under ban. No 
woman should Kiss another on meeting or parting. No 
once ought to cat from a spoon or fork, and certainlv not 
with such indecorum as from a leuife, that another 
person has used, unless the cating tool has a certificate of 
sterility. Detectives, maintained at public expense, 
should see that no unmarriedl persons, or children espec- 
ially, kiss one another. Street railway and raïroad car 
seats should have removable and systematicallr sterilized 
covers. Handshaking should be made “sefe for human- 
ity” by laws requiring any person before grasping an- 
other’s hand to sce that the hand is properly and suitably 
inelosed in a germ proof glove, or in the case of the 
very poor, a mitten or stocking or a piece of cloth or 
paper. Provision should be made for all persons appear- 
ing in public to be hygienically clad in antiseptic zauze 
or 'in medicated cotton. In due time the public would 
become educated up to the correct standard of hygiene, 
especially if offenders were ferreted out by a sufficientiy 


large and alert force of medical spies. But we spare you. 

The presence of germs is undeniable, but the principal 
error in the foregoing assumption is that liability to 
discage comes chicfls from the fact that the germs are 
upon. the body.. Well authenticated medical opinion 
statss that cvery person is literally covered with germs 
and that every mouth and nose is a reservoir of all kirds 
of these lower forms of life. The hygienic thing is to 
build np the germ-resisting powcers of the people so that 
the.bodily powers overcome the efforts of the germs to 
find brecdirg grounds in weakcned tissues. Persons of 
good vitality can snake hands and still be safe, if they 
are reasorable followers of the advice pe conspicu- 


‘ously in « large hospital ; 


“IP YOU WANT TO LIVE WASH YOUR HANDS.” 
One of the results that will be the crowning achieve- 


ment of the hoaling arts will be the eradication of. 


dcadly germs from the earth, as has been done in some 
localities where a successful fight has been waged against 
yellow fever. As the Golden Age progresses this will 
undoubtediy be done, and simultancously vitality will 
be built up to perfection. Then “the inhsbitant shall 
not sav, I am sick” (Tsaiah 33:24), but.every one that 
follows the bencficert gnidance of the coming age will 
gralualiy find that “his flesh shall be fresher than a 
child’s; he shall return to the days of his youth.” 
—Job 35:25. 


NEUROTICS IN TIME OF WAR 
1 WAR did something for neurotics; it helped 
to discover them and thus made it possible to do 
something for them. A sufferer from neurosis does not 
know what aïils him, nor dôes his physician, but the 
malady is very real and its cure easy. The sympiom 
is a mcre or les imaginarv illness, generally diagnosed 
as gastro-intestinal trouble, which totally unfits the 
sufferer for service in the battle-line, and results in his 
being taken to the hospital. Over 11,000 cases came to 
light in the army, and it is estimated by the physicians 
who came in touch with these cases that probably 10 per 
cent of all the cases in hospitals of all kinds are cases of 
neurosis which have not been identified as such. The old 
cure for neurosis in time of war was flogging or im- 
prisonment ; such a cure is really the torture of the sick. 
What the neurotic needs is light employment in the open 
air, or in any position in which the strain upon the 
nerves is alight. The neurotic can work, and accomplish 
good results, but not if egged on by fear or any other 
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motive calculated to impair his weakencd nervous system. 

“Nerves” are a reality not recognized by those who do 
not have them. The Scriptures indicate that along to- 
ward the last of his career, when our Lord was wrakencd 
by the hcaling of others, all at the cxpense of his own 
vifality (Greek, dunamis— Mark 5:30), his nervous sys- 
tem was bad]r shattered. The sweating of Grops of blood 
in the garden of Gethsemane indicates this. 


MOUNTAIN RESORT IN THE CITY 


HIS SEEMS hardiy possible, in view of the fact 

that most of the great cities of the world are built 

at tide water, but such progress was made during the 

Great War in the construction and management of mam- 

moth gas bags that it is now seriously proposed that 

airships be used as hospitals for the cure of patients 
suffering with tuberculosis. 

There are not many of earth’s millions that can afford 
to go to the mountains when afllicted with carlÿ pulmo- 
rary tuberculosis, but it decs not require a great stretch 
of the imagination to foresee a time when every city 
might be able to give ail the benefit of à trip to the 
mountains to even the poorest inhabitants. It would be 
but a trifling expense to give the afficted a few days cr 
weeks Life in the higher and drier atmospheres a mile or 
less above every city, by sending them up for a stay in 
captive airships fitted up for the purpose. 


HONEY AS À FOOD 
pre the use of cane sugar, honey was one of the 

principal sweetening materials, As 2 food it is a svrun 
of four parts sugar to one part water, with practically 
Do nitrogenous substances. The action of the bee’s di- 
gestive juices make honey a predigested sugar more 
wholesome than cane sugar, valuable to delav orcoming 
fatigue during great exertion. Hovev is elightiy laxative 
and bas certain cther very elight phreiological effects. 
À number of good recines may be made up with hicner, 
as follows: 

- Bran Broun Bread -—- 

Cup white or whole wheat flour; teasnoon soda: + 
teaspoon salt; cup bran; 4 cup honer: cup sour milk; 
+ cup raisins floured; sift together the flour, soda ard 
salt ; add other ingredients; steam 3 hours cr bakc 40 
minutes in slow oven. 


Butter Honey Ceke 
14 cups honey; À cup butter; 3 egg volks; 5 cups 
flour ; 2 teaspoons ground cinramon; à teaspoon eslt; 
14 teaspoons soda; ? tablespoons plain or crange-flour 
water; whites 3 eggs; rub together honey and butter; 
add unbesten volks; beat thoroughiy; add flour sifted 
witb cinnamon and salt ; add soda dissolved in the water; 





onsenceness 





beat the mixture thoroughls : add the well-beaten whites 
of the eggs; bake in shallow tiss; cover with frosting 
made as follows: 


Orenge Frosting for Dufier Horey Cake 
Grated rind of orange; teaspcon lernon juice; table- . 
epoon orange juice; egg yolk; confectioner's sugar; 
mix all ingredients but the sugar; allow the mixture to 
stand an hour; strain; add confectioner’s sugar until 
frosting is thick enough to be spread on the cake. 


Other Spices for Butter Honcy Cake 
Instead of the cinnamon, this mixture of spices may 
be used: + tenspoon girger; 2 teaspaons cinnamon; 
teaspoon ground cardamon seed; teaspoon cloves; À 
teaspoon nutmer; + tenspoon white pepper; chopped 
citron or nuts may also be added. 


Honey Ribbon Cake 
+ cup butter; 2 cups sugar; 4 cggs; cup milk; 
94 cups flour; 5 tenspoons baking powder; 14 tea 
spoons ground cardamon sced: 1} teaspoons ginger; 
à teaspoon cinramon; + teaspoon clores; 1-3 cup 
raisins seeded and cut in picces ; 1-3 cup figs finely chop- 
pod; tablespoon honey: rub butter and sugar together; 
add yolks of eggs ; sift together flour and baking powder; 
add them to the mixture, alterneting them with the 
milk; add whites of the eggs well beaten; bake two- 
thirds of the mixture in two layer-cake pans; to the re- 
mainder add spices, fruit and honey and bake in Iayer-* 
cake pan; put layers together with crystallized honey 
between. 
Honey Cookies 
2-3 cup honey; 2-3 cup sugar; 2 1-2 cups fleur; 
1-2 tezspoon soda; 1 1-2 teaspoon cinnamon; teaspoon 
cloves; teaspoon alispice; 2 ounces finely chopped cau- 
dicd orange peel; + pound walnut meats firely chop- 
p:d : sift together flour, spices, and soda: add other in- 
gredient:: kncad theroughly; roll out thin; cut with 
biscuit cutter; these cockies are very hard. 


Daked Honey Custrrd 
5 eggs; # cup honer; £& cups scalded milk; à tes- 
epeon prowdercd cinremon; + teaspoon salt; beat eggs 
cnough to unite rôlks and whites, but rot enough to 
make them foamy ; add cther ingredients ; bake in cups 
cr large pan in a moderate oven; the beking dishes 
shouid then be set in water. 


Soft Ioney Cake 
4 cup hutter;, cup honer; egg; à cup sour milk; 
teaspoon sods; À tesspoon cinnamon; À teaspoon gin- 
ger; € cups four; rub butter and honey together; adi 
cgg well beaten ; add sour milk ; add flour with soda and 
spices; bake in shallow pan. 
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TRAVEL and MISCELLANY 





MAKING THE DESERT SAFE 


1 AMERICAN DESERT is triangular in form, 

with its western edge the Sierra Nevada and Cascade 
mountains, its southern cdge the Mexican border to a 
point about one-third the wav through Texas, and its 
third edge from cæstern Oregon to western Texas by a 
line running through &alt Lake Citv and Santa Fé. This 

* country contains manv prosperous citiss, agricultural 
districts and mines, but the localitirs that have water 
supplies are widelr scparated and travel betiwecn them 
by automobile is unsafe withort a knowledge of where 
water can be sceured. Automcbiles that uso no water 
are wanted on the Desert. 

The government Fes rrcent}y appropnriated ten thons- 
and dollars for eprirkling these desert regions with 
signhoards directing thirsty travellers to water. About 
a thousand townships have alreadr been covered bv these 
signs and it is ostimated that for $100,009 more the 
whcle territory can b? covered and such things as death 
by thirst will be almost impossible. It is a surprise to 
many to learn that the famous Death Valley of Calif- 
ornia contains numerous large springs, some of which 

| afforded excellent swimming to the part: that covercd 
* that district with the signs ahove mentioned. 

The Prophet says, “Go through, go through the gates; 
prepare ye the way cf the people: cast up, cast up the 
higbway; gather out the stonez; lift up a standard for 
the people” He also says, “Prepare ve the way of 
the Lord; make straigkht in the desert a highwax for our 
God”. (Isaiah 62:10: 40:53) There is an interesting 
analogy between the siænboards in the American Desert, 


pointing the thiretv travelers to springs of water, and 


the “standard for the people.” lifted up by the people 

.… of Goë “in the desert” of human sin and folls. Human- 
itr will find it safer travelling when the way of truth is 
pointed out. 


ICELAND 


CELANT), like all other countrics. has euftered greatly 
from increased cost of living as a result of the Great 
War, but she has profited tro. The cost of living is more 
than double what it was four yrars ao but the war has 
taught the people how to et about three times as much 
for their wool as formoerly, for now they have ships 
plying in regular commerce between Reykjavik and 
New York. 
The pcople of Iceland, taken as a whole, are the most 


highly educated people in the world, printing and selling 
more books in proportion to the population than any 
other country. Afany speak a half-dozen or more 
languages fluently. There are 85.000 Icelanders in the 
home countrv and half that many in Winnipeg, Van- 
couver, Scattle and other points in the Northwest. Ice. 
land is ahout the size of Kentuckv. It has equal suffrage 
and no jails or courts. The last crime on the island was 
committed more than thirtv vears ago. In the matter of 
civil deportment no land in the world is as nearly ideal 
as Iccland. 

The Iceland pony is the mcans of travel, and there 
is practically no other way of transporting people or 
goods than by pony back. For that reason the islard 
is poctically and appropriately called “The land of 
bridle paths.” 

We may not suppose, perhaps, that it was of literal 
srow that the Lord spoke when he said, “Hast thou 
entered into the treasures of the snow”? (Job 38:22) 
It may be that this represents truths coming in crystal- 
lized form. Water symbolizes truth, and snowflakes are 
mercly crystallized rain drops. However. it may also 
be true that Iccland and other far northern countries 
contain great treasures of mineral wealth or possibly 
cven of agricultural wealth when their valleys, filed 
with glaciers at the time of the flood, gradually become 
more and more accessible to man. 


BRITISH ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION 

N JUNE, 1920, a six years polar expedition to the 

South Pole will be started under the leadership of 
John L. Cope, who accompanied the Shackleton expedi- 
{ion as surgeon and geologist. The object of the expedi- 
tion will be to ascertain the position and extent of 
mincralogical and other deposits of economic valne, ta 
note the distribution and migration of whales and gen- 
erailv to extend the knowledge of Antarcties The ex- 
pedition will take along a fairly powerful wireless set to 
keep in touch with civilization during its long stay. It 
expocts to use an airplane in accomplishing the finel 
stages of the trip. 

“There is nothing covered that <hall not be revealed” 
(Matthew 10:26) The Antarctic continent is now about 
to be subjectrd to the closest scrutiny as to the treasures 
it contains for the needy world. Without doubt the 
coming expedition will lay bare many of its riches, 
providing a further step in the preparation of humanity 
for enjoyment of the blessings of the Golden Aga 
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SEEING DE :TROYED FRANCE 
F THE million tourists who plan to visit “ruined 
France” next scason, many thousauds are ‘destine 
to disappointment. A few, perhaps, picture the whole 
of France aæs a barren waste ; others sec only Northern 
France wholly devastatc«l and expect to wander for weeks 
amidst scenes of desolation. 

The truth is that not over ten per cent of France was 
occupied by the Teutons, and that of this area not over 
a tenth, or one per cent of the whole of the country was 
subject to the iron heel. As France has an area of some 
207,129 square miles, the devastated part amounts to 
* about 2,000 square miles, strung ont along the line of 
the front from Switzerland to the North Sea. 

Of parts overrun by the Germans the battlcfeld of the 
Marne is already as well cultivated as it was before the 
war; other parts show little trace of war. It is oniy in 
“Xo Man’s Land” and adjacent thereto that the farms 
and villages are very serjously damaged or destroyed. 

The villages were originally built of stone, tile and 


cement, and will be rebuilt the same wav. for that is the 


age-long habit of the French citizen. But the thrifty 
Frenchman will consider well which will be worth most 
to him—a restored property or one making a good look- 
ing ruin for tourists to gaze at, and thus a location for 
8 thrifty little bit of trade with the Americans. 

The real damage to France consists of ruined textile 
mills, electric plants, machinery factories, sugar refin- 
eries, machine shops, mines and steel works, whose value 
totals close to a billion dollars, but whose ruins are 
anything but spectacular. 

Tourists that want to see real devastation should 
bave traveled over the wake of some of the armies of 
ancient times when there was nothing but hcaps of stone 
for jackals to howl over and every trace of life was 
obliterated. , 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 

T IS NOT clear that the American people are ready 

to adopt the policy which brought about the ruin of 
Germany. The National Guard Association came out 
flatly against the proposal to put 1,500.000 Americans 
under arms every summer, and this would Icad Congress 
to look askance at the plan to resort to national militar- 
ization which has been advocated by some: 

There is something appcaling to the minds of lots of 
people in militarism. They like to see the splendid speci- 
mens of physical manhood which the army brings 
together, they enjoy the uniforms, the marching, the 
military bearing of the officers, the music, the glistening 
weapons, the visible evidences of strength and force. But 
there are other things that have to be taken into con- 
sideration, and some of these are being considered now. 
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AIRPLANES ARE LIKE BOATS 


N AIRPLANE is an air bost, driving through the 
air the same as a submarine drives through the 
water. Anything that would retard the speed of # sub- 
marine in its element, the water, would retard the speed 
of un airplane in its element, the air. In the design of a 
boat every effort is made to make it glide easily and 
naturally through the water; angles, projections, every- 
thing that would create cddics are avoided. 

The most economical design of an airplane hull îs one 
thet will permit the tucking away within its stream-lines 
of everything except wings, rudders and propellers, and 
the time will come when the landing wheels of airplanes 
will be tucked up into the hull during flight, as « gull 
on the wing tucks up its legs. In an airplane travelling 
90 miles per hour if one raises the hand above the wind- 
shield, the sensation is the same as dipping it into the 
water from a motor-boat. 

From the modern air-tunnel we know the details of 
the correct proportion of airplanes. In these tunnels ex- 
periments are made with miniature airplanes which ex- 
actly reproduce every existing or conceivable kind of 
machine. Watching the behavior of these machines in 
the currenfs of the tunnel, and cataloging them, the 
principles have been discovered which make today’s 
machines stable and airworthy in bad fiying weather. 

Gradusally mankind is mastering the science of navi- 
gation of the air; gradually he who ‘“walketh upon the 
wings of the wind” (Psalma 104:3) is permitting our 
race to taste the joys of sailing about in the blue expanse 
of heaven. It is said that some become so enamoured of 
the air by the first flight that they are never able to 
content themselves in other occupations, though some 
can never be induced to go aloft a second time. 


THE GREATEST STUDY OF MANKIND 


ERTAINLY no one can overestimate the value of 
an accurate answer to the question “What is Man ?” 
Of all questions which confront man this one should be 
most readily understood for the reason that we are 
all born on this human plane and all surrounded by 
thousands of other human beings. With such subject 


” matter for observation we should be thoroughly inform- 


cd ; but we are not. On no subject are the majority of 
people more confused than upon this very one. So 
limited arc onr powers of observation, s0 inaccurate our 
ability to make deductions, that we are really confined 
to the information given us in God’s Word. Aside 
from what the Bible tells us of man’s nature and being 
there are two main thoughts abroad in Christendom. 
We are sure our readers will be greatly interested in the 
discussion of this subject which begins on the next page 
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WHATIS MAN? 
“yat ia man that thou art mindful of him?"—Psalm 8:4. 


RTHODOXY would have us believe that man is 
not man at all, but is some kind of a dual being, 
-ostensibly human. ostensibly made fit for the earth and 
its conditions and society, but really a sort of ethereal 
being confined by fate’s decree in a body of clay;, sup- 
posed to be sighing and moaning for the time of his 


” deliverance. Very well.: Snppose an arm is lost by 


accident ;'manifestly there is no more restraint upon 
that part of the mystic subjective self, which is supposed 
to be waiting for the moment of relesse. Does this 
spirit arm or leg fly to some more blissful sphere, waiting 
for the rest of the spirit body to join it? Is-it laid aside 
in some celestial service station where “parts” are kept 
and whole bodies reassembled after death? Or does the 
new untrammeled arm faithfully dog the steps of its 
erstwhile neighboring body ? 

But, the orthodox tell us, by way of pue the 
issue, while man’s body is born after the manner of 
ordinary generation in animals, God in some unsearch- 
able and inexplicable way implants a spirit and associates 

ul'with that body at the time of birth. Orthodoxy 
unable to distinguish very surely between the spirit 


and the soul; but they aré very sure that both are im-. 


mortal—that God hirnself either does not or cannot 


terminate the existence which he started. In later years : 


the majority of orthodôx bodies have come to Iook with 
much more than toleränce upon the would be scientific 
theory called evolution. Practically all of the schools of 
science in Europe, which at first espoused the doctrine 
of “evolution, have long since abandoned it as being 
founded on insufficient evidence. But it seems to have 
gotin well ingrained into the eystems of ecclesiasticism. 
* That it is a real and present factor in religious circles 
is plain from a recent item in a Denver newspaper, part 
of which we quote: | 

“The mivisters of Denver having recentiy been thrown 


into mild tremors over the recurrence of the controversy 
concerning the doctrine of evolution, nre now to take a long 


: £+ look into the past in the hope of determining where man 


= 


 — 
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came from and wtien he cime. The Program Committee of 
the Denver Ministerial Alliance, inspired by President A.H 
C.. Morse, has scheduled an illustrated lecture for the meet- 
ing Monday on the tople, How Old is Man? It is expected 
that the traditional Bible chronology of Usher will be given 


. & somewhat serious crimp when the proposition of snti- 


quarian cavemen passes over the screen and their personal 
history !s recited by tbe distinguished lecturer from 
Boulder." 


But if the reverend gentlemen of Denver are not 
interested in looking to the Bible to find out man’s 
origin, some of the rest of us are. But let us first glance 
brieflv at what legitimate science tells us about man, 
his body, soul and spirit. 

Science informs us that the human body is composed 
of seventeen chemical elements. These elements are not 
peculiar to man: for they are found quite extensively 
in other realms of nature. But what can science tell us 
about the soul—that supnosedly elusive genius pining 
to escape from its body of clay? Science knows nothing 
of such a being; the most elaborate and painstaking dis- 
section of the human anatomy has revealed no trace of 
it. On the other hand the testimony of science is all 
to the effect that consciousness is inseparably connected 
with organism. If a great chock, or the action of disease 
benumbs the nervous system, consciousness not only 
ceases but it has ceased with such benumbing. 

Science tells us that man’s superior power of reason- 
ing is due to his superior brain. Lower animals can reason 
somewhat, and it may be stated as generally true that 
power to reason is in proportion to the sise and fineness 
of the brain structure. Moreover, even in man his power 
to think and feel varies at different stages of his individ- 
ual development. The infant can reason little better 
than some of the lower animals and after, having grown 
to manhood, he passes into senility it not infrequently 
occurs that his powers of reasoning lapse back to a very 
low stage, and all because his organism is deteriorating. 

And the spirit? The only spirit science knows about 
is the spirit or power of life. And this spirit of life is 
dependent upon nourishment, even to the emallest in- 
dividual cell. If nourishment to a tiny cell is cut off, 
that cell will die, even though the life of the organism as 
a whole may persist. On the other hand, after the death 
of the coordinate activities of the body, life remains 
for several days in many individual cells of the body. 

Science knows nothing of a future state. The few 
scientists who have dabbled in Spiritism and who profess 
to believe in a future state on the grounds of their re- 
searches in that field, may be truly scientific along 
other lines, but their conclusions in the realm of occult- 
ism are born more of desire than of science. The word 
science comes from scio, to know. Speculations by 
scientists, or by others, are not science, however interest- 
ing they may be. The very most that real science can 
say about spiritism is that spirits are evidently beings, of 
an invisible nature. And this accords perfectly with 
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what the Bible has to say on the subject, namely, that 
there are spirit beings of high intelligence, who never 
were human beings, but who, through their disobedience, 
are estranged from God and from all holy beings. 

But what does the Bible say, then, about the nature of 
man? Its answer not only agrees with the best that 
science has to offer, but it goes much further in that it 
tells the origin and present of man, also his future. 

The words immediately following our text give some 
valuable suggestions upon the point of our inquiry. 
“Thou madest him a little lower than the angels,” 
establishes man’s relationship to the superior orders of 
creation: angels, seraphim, cherubim, archangels, and 
quite possibly others which inhabit the celestial sphere. 
Whatever man is, then, he is not an angel, not as high 
in plane of existence as an angel—is not, in fact. a spirit 
being at all, he is “of the earth earthy.”—1 Cor. 15:47. 

“And hast crowned him with glory and honor.” The 
reference here is evidently to the glory of being endowed 
with the character image of Jehoyah (Genesis 1:26, 27), 
and with the honor of being made lord over all of God’s 
other creation of earth. Not only was he qualified by 
his very superiority of nature to be earth's king, but 
God definitely “set him over the works of his {Gcd’s] 


. hands” (Hebrews 2:7) and “put all things under his 


fect”.—Pealm 8 :6. 

Man according to these Scriptures, is an exquisite 
animal, originally crowned with the glory of character 
perfection, and'with the honor of earthly dominion. 
But does not the Bible mention the soul and the spirit? 
Quite so; but they in no wise disturb the simple yet 
glorious picture of man. The soul is a conscious being, 
the individuality, the ego; the spirit is simply the ani- 
mating principle, the spark of life. No personality what- 
ever attaches to the spirit. Let us examine the account 
of man’s creation more minutely. We read: “And the 
Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground, and 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life [ Hebrew, the 
breath of lives, i.e. that breath common to all life] ; and 
[as a consequence of this action] man became a living 
soul’”’—a pulsating, sentient being.—Genesis 2:7. - 

Could anything be simpler? This brief statement 
of twenty-seven words tells the whole story of man's 
creation. God formed a body of earth ; he animated that 
body, and conscious existence began. But while man is 
sublimely and wonderfully made (Psalm 139:14), in 
that his organism is intricately fashioned ard the 
actions and reactions of his elaborate nervous system 
defy accurate calculation, still, there is no mrstery re- 
garding his nature, if the Bible account be followcd Ha2 
is a human being, an earthly being, made fit for and ap- 
propriste to the earth and its arrangements. No un- 
canny “soul” crouchcd in him as in a prison cell; no 














elusive “spirit” hovered over or near him. No: man 
stood upright as God’s highest handiwork on earth, as 
Jehovah’s representative, capahle of responding to all the 
promptings of his Maker. The Scriptures leave no 
doubt whatever as to man’s original perfection. “His 
[God’s] work is perfect” (Deutcronomy 32:4) ; “God 
hath made man upright” (Ecclesiastes 7:29) ; and “God 
saw everything that he had made, and. behold, it was 
very good”. (Genesis 1:31) If with Jchovah’s perfect 
taste and with his perfect ability to have improved upon 
his own handiwork he still pronounced man “very good”, 
he must have been a glorious creature indeed. But 
though he was a perfect being, yet he was a dependent 
creature and God had made every provision for his 
well-being and happiness He had provided for his sus- 
tenance the fruit of certain trees of the garden, saying, 
“Of every tree of the garden thou mayest freely eat: 
but of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, thou 
shalt not eat of it; for in the day that thou eatest 
thereof thou shalt surely die”.—Genesis 2:16,17. 

But the sad story is that Adam did disabey and thus 
brought upon himself death, and at the same time 
brought upon all his posterity imperfection, sorrow, sick- 
ness, suffering and death. (Romans 5:12, 18, 19) There 
has been no perfect human being on earth since Adam's 
disobedience, our Lord Jesus alone excepted. We all sin- 
ned in that one transgression and “are come short of the 
glory of God”. Now our glory, like our knowledge, is . 
fragmentary (1 Corinthians 13:9) but while our original, 
endowment of perfect wisdom, perfect justice, perfect 
love and perfect power is now disarranged and distorted, 
such disarrangement does not affect our nature. 

Adam surely understood what death meant; he could 
hardly bave realised what it would mean in suffering 
and distress, for he had never observed, much less ex- 
perienced, death. But he had a perfect mind and knew 
full well that death meant the taking away of those life 
rights and privileges which he had received not as a 
debt, but as a boon from his Maker, but even if he had 
had the slightest uncertainty on this point Jehovah made 
it plain when his disobedient son was being driven from 
Eden, his lovely home: “In the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread until thou return to the ground; for out 
of it wast thou takeu, for dust thou art and unto dust 
shalt thou return‘’.—Genesis 3:19. | 

Seme would here be inclined to quote the words of th2 
poct: “ Dust thou art, to dust returneth” was not spoken 
of the soul”. But which is worthy of greater credence, 
Longfilow or Jehovah? There is no effort in this text 
to distinruish between the cessation of activities in the 
body aud the cessation of consciousress. Elsewhere we 
are told concerning man: “His breath gceth forth, he 
returneth to his earth; in that very day his thoughts 
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perish”. (Psalm 146:4) Furthermore it is the same 
“thou”’ which would be respotsible for the transgression 
which was to come under the sentence of death, in case 
of disobedience. God deels with the responsible part of 
an individual : “Man looketh on the outward appeararce 
but God looketh on the heart”. (1 Samuel 16:7) Jehovah 





certainiy knew that Adam’s body was not going to walk. 


around and do something without the direction of the 
mind. The varnirg did not read: ‘In the day that thy 
body esteth thercof thy body shall surely die’ ; but it did 
read: “In the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt 
surely die”. Both the warning and the sentence were 
manifestly to the individual, the conscious, sentient, the 
responsible being as a whole. —Ecclesiastes 3 :20. 

“The dust of the ground” is, of course, merely another 
way of saying “the elements of the earth”. Before his 
transgression Adam had sa perfect mind, a perfect body, 
‘perfect environment, perfect life, a perfect dominion. 
He had all these things to keep and to enjoy forever. 
Death is not a normal thing on earth, any more than 
it is eo in heaven. But when Adam sinned he lost at 
once his perfect dominion and his perfect surroundings. 
His mind and body, through dearth of proper nourish- 
ment, began to lose their respective sharpness and vigor; 
and the bright flame of Life, which had been started by 
Jehovah’s own hand, began first to dim, then to flicker, 
and finally died out altogether. All his powers returned 

p'tit int unconseious state in which they were prior 
to 


his being energized with life from a divine fourtain. 


And what becomes of the soul at death? It simply 
censes to exist; it goes just where the flame goes when 
the cendle is enufted out ; it goes just where the figures 


“7 go when they are rubbed off the blackboard. You may 
. -retain s memory of them; the results of the figuring 
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maybe lasting even after the figures themselves are gone. 
Even 60, some influential souls, “departing, leave behin:} 
them footprints on the sands of time”. And do not the 
Scriptures speak of a resurrection and does not that 


- imply that something is alive somewhere? Certainly the 


Scriptures speak of a resurrection; but why a resur- 
rection if the individual is already alive somewhere ? 
Evidently there is some kind of a record kept of each 
individual child of Adam, that his irdividuelity may be 
‘ reproduced in God’s due time, that he may be recreat-d 


À with the same identitv, and given a bodv, for there cau 


be no conscious existence without an organiem. But a 
record of a soul or being is a vastly different thirz from 
having that soul or being alive somewhere. 

Where does the epirit or animating principle go at 
death? It simply returns to its Giver. Up + th2 point 
of death the possessor of life can retain his life and also 
pass it on to others by process of procreation, bu: as son 
as death has ensucd no one has control of that measure 
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of life but God. The most sxilled physician cannot 
“Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath”. And sa 
ve read just as our own five senses tel] us: “Then shall 
the dust return to the earth as it was [the scventcen 
elements shall disintegrate] ; and the spirit [energy cr 
power of life] shall return to God who gave it”.— 
Ecclesiastes 12 :7. 

A little illustration might help to retain the points in 

mind. Here is a candie; it has neither light nor heat. 
ve light it with fire and both light and hert are given 
off. It has power, capacity for performance. Its Little 
flame can be used to light other candles, or it could be 
used to start a very destructive conflagration. The wax 
is gradually burned up; the flame flickers and dies. 1ts 
powers to start other flames, or even to work injury, is 
gone; it gives forth neither light or heat. So with the 
creation of man. There was first the inert and insensible 
body of Adam. The brain and nervous system were there, 
but incapable of perception or reasoning. Then it is 
lighted from the torch in God’s own hand, and both light 
and warmth, both brilliancy of human wit and warmth 
of love are radiated. Thousands may feel the influence 
of that personality; had it not been for sin and the 
ensuing sentence of death that warmth and light could 
radiate for all eternity; but as facts now stand a few 
years suffice to consume the organism and the individual 
ceases to pulsate, ceases to radiate any more thoughts or 
to give out tender sympathies. The soul is dead. The 
spark cf life is under God’s control to be given back at 
the resurrection (which is to be brought about by divine 
pawer as a result of Christ's redemptive sacrifice) ard 
the body simply decomposes into its several elements. 

But does not the apostle say something about being 
‘delivered from this body of flesh’? And does he not 
also mention about our ‘outward man perishing, but 
our inward man being renewed day by day’? Yes, but 
the apostle was a member vf the new creation; and that 
is another story. Much of the confusion on the subject 
cf man's nature has come from applying Scriptures to 
man which are intended to appls only to the church of 
the Gospel age, which is admittedly in «a transitory 
state. To understand the Bible at all, it is essential 
that we “rightly divide the word of truth”. 

Man originally created perfect, became a sinner, for- 
fcited his Life and brought sickness and death upon all 
of his offspring. Jesus provided redemption for man- 
kind through his death and resurrection. “By the grace 
of God he tasted death for every man,” and this fact 
raust be “testified to all in due time”. (Hebrews 2:9-1; 
1 Timothy 2:3-6) In God’s “due time” the blessing of 
being restored to human perfection will be offered to all 
mankind. The Bible designates such as “the time of 
restoration” or re-construction period—the Golden Age. 
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GOLDEN AGE CALENDAR 


Ocrosta 20: 


Ocroszs 31 : 


Novzurnes 1: 


October 29 to November 11, 1919 


1919 A. D.: 6048 since Croeatinn: 7427-53 Bsrantine 
Era ;: 56S0 Jewish Era ; 2672 of Nome,; 295 of Greck 
Olympiad Crea; 25:0 Japanese Era, 135$ Moham- 
medan Era. 
Morning : Veuus, Mars, Jupiter and Saturs ;: Erening, 
Mercury. 
Fiesta de Miversa holiday, Guatemala ; 1918, Austria 
requerts inmediate armistice. 
Muohammndan Ilndji holiday, Cerlon: 1918, rue 
advance from linve Rrver, Austrian recognises C 
Slav uation, Turkish army on Tisris capture. . 
Haïloween : Moon first qmarter 8 :43 p. m.. New Tork: 
Administration Day holiday, Nevada: Emperor’s 
Birthday hotiday, Japan; Tuanksgiving Day. Norway; 
1918, Airplane scandsi reported 
Al Saints’ Day holday, Iouigdans, Alceria, Arreg- 
tinc, Austria, Hunzary. Be‘gium, Lolrie Frasil, 
Queber. Chile, Colombia. Deninican Regublie, Francs, 
rermanv, Guatômals, Haiti, Hondaras, Italy, Moxieo, 
Nicarssus, FPanrma Pararua, Pilippiac 1siauds, 
l'eru, Salvador, Spain, Turkey, L'raguas. ne 


- Atate lire Day. Nebraska: Mid-Auturn Holki 


CNina;: Fenst of the Lanterns, LE Kon 191$ 
Bronklyn Elerated wreck kills 79; Su lowance.. 
increased to Jibe. per person ; a ins a king. 


: Al Souls Pas. Pelrio®, 
llei 


Guaternals. à 
eh Trieste ; a : J914, 

Fe om ra taken since Juiy 18, Iraliaes take 

30,000 Loris abdica Ds Boules throne. F 
Séparation. from Colombia as He. 1918, 
Italiace take Trent with 20,000 prisoners ; Juge- 
rs take Austrian feet. 

Hection Day, United Staten except District of Colum- 
bla: Occupation Day. Ibodesia: 191$. Austria ac- 
cepts irucc terms: ÂAllies sign terms for Germeny. 
Cup Das. Melbourne: 1919, Elections gire Republie- 
ans control of Congress. 


. eg aection, Porto Riro: Gustarus Adolphus 


Nova 2: 


Novzuses 11: 


Sweden : 1918 , +00 “fu” Lg puce in Xew 
Gertmans retreating £ 

Fall Moon, 0:55 p.m., Xew York: soi partial 

celipse of meon + sible in U. S. begins 5:58 p.m. 

ends * :30 p. m.. Eastern Time, old; Hohurrum holi- 

dsy. Todia : 1918. Methodists give 85.009,000 for 

after-wur work: Americans occupy Scdan, rerolts 


” {n German . premature pence renort in America. 


St. Dimitri Day, Buigaria, Greece  Roulmania ; 
1915, Fur “desire in New \ork total 19,000 : rebeis 
control mach of Gerwasy, Lrermany asks for ces- 
sativn of hostilities 

King Edward'a Day, Jamaica: 1918, Socialists take 
over Germas gnieromen’, Kaiser Wiibeim renounces 
throne, his soldiers revolt, general strike in Germany. 
Martinmas. Kinz's Birthday, Itair: 1919. President 
Wilson reads armixtice terins to Congress: Thomas 
ü. Masaryk elccted president Lsecho-Sinv Republic, 
Germascy signs urfmistice terms, and war ends. 
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New York, Wednesday, November 12, 1919 : 


LABOR and ECONOMICS 


THE COAL STRIKE 


EEKS ago, the representatives of the miners of the 
Central Competitive District met in convention at 


Cleveland. This District covers Western Pennsylvanis,. 


Ohio and Indians and mines one-half of the bituminous 
coal produced in the United States. The total bitumin- 


” ous coal output of the United States is approzimately 


._ 600,000,000 tons. 


During the past year the men have been averaging 


only twa or three davs work per week. In the early part 


of.the year coal was a drug on the market and when 
there was a good market for the coal, cars could not be 


had in sufficient quantity to handle it promptly. The. 


miners claim that in the ten weeks ending with August 
the car shortages cut production to .the extent of 
12,000,000 tons. 

Thus it happens that although the men are working 
at what appear to be good wages, their actual earnings 
during the past year have averaged but $75 per month, 
and in 1918, when they had more work than at any 
other time in recent years, their average earnings were 
only #80 per month. They have averaged during the 
past vear to work only about three days per week. The 


- daily output is 9 or 10 tons per man. 


During the war the men received two increases in pay, 
the last contract dating from April 1st., 1918. That 
contract provided that the men should continue at the 
same rate of wages during the war, but not beyond 
April 1st, 1920. At the convention the men claimed 
that the war is over and that the contract no longer 
holds. They said that they had worked at the old wages 
since the date of the armistice, November 11, 1918, 
merely by common consent. 

Additionally they called attention to the fact that 
although their wages have risen 47% since 1914 yet 
the average increase in the cost of living during that 
time was 85% and the net result is that their social 
condition is worse now than it was ve years ago. 


The remedies agreed upon in the convention were a 
six hour day and five day week, by which it was hoped 
thet a greater continuity of employment would be ob- 
tained, and owing to the dim light and gas-laden atmos- 
phere in which the work is done the men felt that these 
hours are proper enough to ask for the mining industry. 
They also asked for a 60% increase in wages, with time 
and a half for overtime and double time on Sundays 
and holidays. They claimed that on 875 per month, at 
present prices of foodstuffs, they do not get enough to 
eat and can not properly feed their children. 

Early in September the miners delegates met the 
operators at Buffalo. The miners came armed with fixed 
instructions from the Cleveland convention that the 
foregoing demands must be met by the operators or they 
would go on strike November 1st. 

The reply of the operators was that the public is « 
party to the agreement made on April 1st., 1918, and 
that the agreement must remain in force until the 
President issues his proclamation of peace. They there- 
fore declined to grant the miners demands. They also 
complained that the demand for a new wage agreement 
was sprung upon them in the fall, when they are least 
able to meet it, because then is the time for the great 
rush of coal orders, whereas, heretofore, the spring has 
been the time for coal parleye. 

The conference was adjourned to Philadelphia early 
in October and again neither side seemed able to make 
any concessions satisfactory to the other. The meeting 
broke up and Mr. Lewis, the District President of the 
miners, returned to Indianapolis and issued an order 
that all work should cease at midnight October 31et., 
except such work in the care af properties as is permit- 
ted under the rules in force at such time. This order was 
sent out October 15th., with the declaration that ‘the 
United Mine Workers of America are now embarking in 
the greatest enterprise in the history of the trade union 
movement.” The strike order was sent to all states. 
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Immedistely after the strike order was issued the 
Government took a hand and Secretary Wilson of the 
Department of Labor, summoned the operators and 
representatives of the miners to meet him in Washington. 
The greatest determination to make no concessions was 
manifested on both sides. 

Estimates as to the number of miners that would be 


affected by the strike ranged all the way from 225,000 to, 


800,000 men, the assumption in latter case correctly 
judging that a strike in the Central District would inevit- 
ably be carried into other Districtæ It is not thought 
that the Anthracite District will be affected, as supple- 


. mental agreements have been made carrying current 


agreements over to April 15t., 1920. 

The miners stated they believe that all-of their demands 
can be readily granted without any increase in the price 
of coal. On the other hand Senator Frelinghuysen has 
stated that the demands, if granted, will cost consumers 


over 8 billion dollars per year. In any event there is said. 


to be less than a months coal stock on hand and a 
protracted strike at this time would cause a complete 
stoppage of all traffic and industry. The stock of coal 
held by the railroads at this time is very limited So 
great is the importance of the bituminous coal output to 
the industries of the country that the amount produced 
has doubled within the past ten years. 

There are doubtless great profits in the coal business 
at this time and presumably the miners know this and 
wish to enjoy a share of them. They claim that they 
are not Bolshevists but are seeking to effect some kind 
of arrangement by which they can be guaranteed perma- 
nent employment as long as they are able to work and 
thereafter a reasonable living for themselves and those 
dependent upon them. These are not unreasonable aims. 
The miners are probably sympathetic with the steel 
strikers and trying to help them to win 
© The operators are said to be considering the usual 
plan of having the public pay for the strike, and pay a 
good round interest on it, if the strike is successful. 
They think that if less coal is produced it will be bid for 
at prices which will cover all possible differences in cost 
of production. If the strike is protracted, pneumonia 
and influenza are likely to follow the scarcity in fuel 
and distress and hunger will affect all classes. 

Undér the Lever Act a war measure to prohibit inter- 
ference with production and distribution of coal in war 
time, the miners were enjoined from striking under 
penalty for conspiracy. However, the strike was inaugu- 
rated on November 1st, the miners made leaderless by 
the injunction which paralized any possible direction of 
the coal workers. 
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Some Bible students have thought that the text, “there 
shall not be a coal to warm at, nor a fire to sit before it”? 
(Isaiah 47:14) teaches that the great time of trouble 
spoken of by our Lord, as the ‘great tribulation, suckr 
as was not since the beginning of the world” vous be 
ushered in by a great coal strike. 

Examining the passage cited we do not see it that 
way. The prophet seems to be describing the fire referred” 
to by President Wilson when he said “the world is on 
fire”, and conveys the thought that the fire in question is 
not literal fire, “not a coal to warm at”, not that kind of 
a fire, but a eymbolical fire, “the fire of God’s jealousy” 
(Zephaniah 3:8) How careless we were not to notice 
that the literal “earth abideth forever.”-Ecclesiastes 1 :4. 


FOREIGN COAL SITUATION 

HE BITUMINOUS coal situation in this country 

cannot be fully understood without a consideration 
of the situation abroad. There is little or no coal in 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Italy, Switzerland 
and the Balkans. Hitherto these countries have been 
supplied by England, Germany and Belgium. Large 
quantities have also been required by France, Spain and 
Austria, which consume more than they can produce. 

Due to labor troubles, Britain’s annusl production has 
ehrunk from 287,412,000 tons to 214,000,000. This 
means that instead of having 75,000,000 tons to export 
she can export only 15,000,000 tons. The whole of 
Europe is expecting that the United States will make up 
this deficiency of 60,000,000 tons and a further shortage 
of 21,000,000 tons due to smaller outputs of Belgium 
and Germany. It would require 60,800 men digging 
coal at top speed for a year to produce the shortage of 
coal that will be experienced in Europe this year and 
this cosl can come from the United States only. To 
carry this coal would require 1,620,000 cars of 50 tons 
each. Paris is destitute of coal as we write. 

Many factors complicate the situation. The its 
owners of Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Holland in- 
stead of carrying coal to Norway, Sweden, Denmark and 
Holland, have preferred to have their ships carry coal 
to South America or other places from which return 
cargoes and greater profits could be obtained. They have 
preferred that the less profitable business should be 
carried in Uncle Sam’s new merchant marine while 
they reap the profits of the more desirable cargoes and 
destinations, Shipments from England have been im- 
peded, vessels sometimes lying at anchor three to four 
weeks before they can get a load. The price obtained for 
the coal ranges from $30 and $32 per ton at Baltic ports 
to 333 per ton in Italy. 
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LABOR CONFERENCE FAILURE By Nowton Hertshorn 
HE RISE of Labor Unioniam in England and the 
United States dates from 1830. In the United 

States Charles À. Dana, Wendell Phillips, Wm. Lloyd 

Garrison, Robert Owen and Aïlbert Brisbane were some 

of.its advocates. Horace Greeley opened the New York 

Tribune to its discussion. 

The rapid development of machinery is fast obliter- 
ating the line between skilled and unakilled trades and 


a large share of the funds of the unions are devoted to. 


the organizing of the lower forms of unskilled labor as 
in the case of the unskilled laborers of the Steel Trust 
recently. To defeat the aims of the unions the Steel 
Trust has admitted its skilled operatives to a small share 
in its earnings and a few stocks have been allotted to 
them and a pension system introduced. 

Cooperative industries in some of the individual ne- 
cessities and in food distribution is a feature of English 
trade unionism and the capital invested in them approx- 
- imates 8100,000,000. 

There is a decidedly political aspect to Trade-Union- 
ism, although in America that feature has been dis- 
astrous to its promoters, as capital and employers here 
retain corps of skilled politicians that are able to outwit 
any that the labor unions can employ, besides the vast 
sams of money that the former have always at their 
command. | 

In England however, class prejudice is s0 strong that 
those who suffer from the rigid caste and low wages 
are easier welded together into a cohesive force, although 
the basis of the franchise is much narrower and more 
favorable to the property holder than here; the Labor 
party which was organized in 1906 elects more than 50 
members af Parliament out of 670. 

The practical equality of the Union and the Liberal 
parties in the House of Commons has enabled the Labor 
party, with the aid of some smaller factions of inde- 
penderit labor members, by skilled tactics, to hold the 
balance of power and some times shape legislation. 

The goal of Trade Unionisem is to bring under its 
banner practically all of the workers, but its battle line 
in the United States is now collective bargaining; the 
recognized right to adjust wages and other conditions of 
labor in all industries, through an agent of the union, 
not in the service of that particular employer with whom 
the bargaïn is made. In England the main point bsttied 
for now, besides the raising of wages and shortening 
of hours, is the nationalizing of the coal mines In 
America, in North Dakota, an organization of the work- 
ers, including the farmers, has captured the state govern- 
ment, and this movement spreading to other states may 
next year be formidable. 
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Collective bargaining is the rock on which the recent 
Industrial Conference in Washington split and went to 
pieces. This Conference, and the reduction of prices of : 
food and other necessities were depended upon to avert 
the threatened coal strike and railroad strike and if the 


passage of an act of Congress, now pending, can not stop 
them, the serious results to follow any one can see. 

Capital and Labor stand now much in the relative 
position that the Central Powers and the Allies did in 
July 1914 Each aimed to dominate the other añd con- 
sequently the World—Autocracy against theoretic Dem- 
ocracy. All far-seeing men concluded that in a fight to 
the finish between them the result would be about what 
it has been : practically half of the world was destroyed 
and now, in 1919, Capital and Labor stand facing each 
other in the same way and far-seeing men conclude that 
if the threatened fight to a finish takes place the remain- 
ing half of the world will be destroyed. 


À gigantic blow br Labor is threatened ; the Illinois 
Federation of Labor has voted for one big Union of all 
workers in Canada and the United States, and organized 
labor plans to join forces with the farmers. 

Capital says if the fight must come it might as well 
come now, and labor says the same. Is there not a better 
way? Vice-President Marshall points it ont in the fol- 
lowing, according to the Boston American: 

“Just as long as capital and labor stand and glare at ench 
other, we may expect everlasting turmoil and a nation-wide 
cataciysm. 

“The Congress of the United States is a kind of doctor 
that treats symptoms and doesn't trent disease. 

“No legislative remedy that ! imow of can be found to 
produce peace and quietude and gooû order—unless the 
manufacturers see something moee in business than divi- 
dends and lock upon the employes as brothers in the 
Republic, and not as cogs in the machine or as numbers on 
a payroil 
… “And unless the laboring men have some higher incentive 
to do their work than the mere wage which comes from the 
dotug of it: if they put in their time finding how little they 
can do and how much more they can get for the doing of It, 
it is hopeless from their standpoint. 

… “It is no part of government to boost one man ond to 
boot snother. 

“It is hopeless if the mad passions of men are to hammer 
at legisiative halls for their final and just settiements. 
À government of discretion les. 

“The only government In business life that can hope to 
live Ls a government of lore and compassion. 

“What the economic life of America needs Îs not a law- 
æiver but sn evangelist. 

. “The country needs na rebaptism of peace patriotism such 
as it had of war patriotism. 

“There never will be perfect justice in the world until 
the lion and the lamb lie down together, and not, as they 
do now, with the lamb inside of the lion. 
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“Just new we need a body of citisens who are content to 
do a day’s work for a day's wage; who are willing to pay « 
day's wage for à« day's work: wbo believe more = the 
enmmen good than in the larger good. ; 

daincs bo:wori bique, Pantent and mvaith Ruré bed:50 
such opportunity for tbe Angel of tbe Lord io write their 
pames don beside that of Abou Ben Adtem ss they have 
just now. ‘ ‘ 

“The trurmpet call of conscience Îs not only to the meek 
and lowty, bat to the high and mighty. and when dividends 
sad wages sre measurablty forgotten in the love of service 
fer our Christian couatry, if there is any hope et all, pas- 
sion, personal preferment and personal success must ail be 
pat in the background and the cnpitalst and the laborer 
must realize that the consumer is also entitled to admission 
into the brotherhood, and business rmast be primarily for 
the love of prometing a contetted and bapny people. 

“Dividends aud wages must be secondary. Tbis is a 
problem fer selution by men who beliere in the fatherheod 
of God and the brotherhood of man. 

-*Tt cells on every man of every creed to solve it; not for 
one person; vot for one class; but in the Interests of the 
whole people. : L 

“lt is not to be hoped that soon agnin the Nazarene shall 
wall through field and factors, through palace and hovet, 
leaving behind Him everrwbere the only solntion for every 
greet problem, the bealing influence of His golden rule. 

“ZT am in favor of any alleviating meusure for the time 
that wonild adjust these troubles, but I have no confidence 
in the proposed settiement of theæ difficuities This offers 
no new solution, and I only say it in the bope that men of 
every creed may relire how futile na been our theology. 
when we have imagined tbat we could go to Church on 
Sunday and love God «hom we havre not seen, without the 


rest of the week loving our fellowmen whom we liare seen.” 


FLOGCING THE SEA 
GES AGO, when the king business was more flour- 
ishing than at present, one Persian monarch so far 
forgot himself as to hare the sea flogged when it over- 
looked the social amenities of his realm and showed more 


. deference to the moon than it did to the king’s-wishes. 


The tide rose and wet the royal feet. The royal anger 
rose faster than the tide, and the poor sea was punished 
as s consequence. Who was there that dared to question 
the ethies of the king’s commands ; who dared even think 
that his conduct was puerile, childish, infantile? No 
doubt there was much dutiful effort at looking approval 
For wss not the king the king? Was he not the vested 
interests of the country; was he not tbe established 
institutions of the lend? Besides, there may have been 
some Bolshevik sea serpent or I. W. W. eel hidden in 
those audacious waves; and would not that possibility 
justify, ves, render glorious and patriotic what otherwise 
might look like futility and foolishness? 

The world has not changed much since then. The 
restless, turbulent masses of humanity are still being 


flogged by the kings of today. The State Constabulury 
of Pennsyivania furnishes one instance of this kind of 
work À corporel of the United States forces in Sibcris 
was recently benten by Cossacks af the czarist troaps of 
Russis—abettsd, if not aided, by the Japanese. Con- 
siderable hubbub has been raised, and properly, over tl'at 
affair. Ït was an outrage. But mounted Cossacks of 
Western Pennsylvanis, together with “thugs, gangstecs, 
and detectives,” have brutally beaten up and dispersed 
peaceable groups of steel strikers within the last few 
weeks. The public press is almost silent on the subject, 
except to say that it was “necessary” to “prevent” pos- 
sible disorderly manifestations. No official has any 
authority to commiand anyone to act contrarÿ to law. 

Furthermore, from the standpoint of history, violent 
treatment of defenseless masses is both foolish and 
futile. It displays as great an ignorance of the real 
value of things as the poor old king who thought he 
was master of the ses. Instead of demonstrating his 
power, it demonstrated his weaknese, for that which he 
chose to look upon as an affront was merely the out- 
working of certain really powerful and natural influ- 
ences which the king would have done well to investigate 
and understand. 

We suspect that fear plays a large part in these aber- 
rations of justice. The merits of the steel workers”. 
strike have absolutely nothing to do with the matter. 
The Constabulary are afraid something might heppen 
to start rioting and they might get hurt. The higher 
officials are afraid they might lose some of their prestige 
with the great and influential, unless they make & show 
of force. And s0 it goes all along the line. | 

Those who have taken upon themselves the respons- 
ibility of public office in these days have no ensy task; 
that must be remembered. But they often do the very 
thing which makes their position most difficult. For 
men to parade around or assemble in meetings could do 
no harm. On the contrary it would give outlet to their 
restiveness ; and after a few.haurs the men would g 
home tired and peaceful. This plan was followed in New 
York several years ago when I. W. W.’s paraded on Fifth 
Avenue. They were not interfered with, and not the 
slightest trouble resulted. Before the parade the police 
commissioner was besieged with demands from white- 
faced enthusiasts and professional patrioteers to inter- 
fere with the proceedings. The commissioner’s course 
of. declining to interfere with the tide proved to be tbe: 
wise one; for in a few hours the.tide receded of itself, 
leaving no jetsam of broken heads or bloody uniforms. 

How happy the time when neither animals nor men 
“shell hurt or destroy” and when “none shall make 
them afraid”.—Isaish 11:9; 17:2. 


- 
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“Just now we need a body of citirens who are content to 
do a day’s work for a day's wage; who are wiliing to pay a 
dag's wage for a day's work; wbo beileve more in the 
enmuen good than is the larger good. ! 

ne do diet Vire ad wall art led se 
such opportunity for the Angel of the Lord to write their 
pames down besids that of Abou Ben Adhem as they bave 
fast now. 

«The trumpet call of conscience is not only te the meek 
ad lowty, bet to the high and mighty, and wben dividends 
end mages are measurabty forgotten in tbe love of service 
fer our Christian country, if there is any hope at all, pas- 
sion, personal preferment and personal success must all be 
pat in the background and the capitalist and the laborer 
must realize that the consumer is aiso entitled to admission 
into the brotherhood, and business must be primarily for 
the love of prometing a contetted and happy people. 

“Di#idenés and wages must be secondory. This is na 
problem for selution by men who beliers in the fatherheod 
of God and the brotherhood of man. 

“It calla on every man of every creed to solve it: not for 
one person; not for one class; but in the interests of the 
whole people. : > 

“It is not to be hped that soon agnin the Nazarene shait 
walk through fleid and factorr, through palace and horel, 
leaving behind Him evervwbere the only solution for every 
great problem, the hesling influence of His golden rule. 

“I am in fuvor of any alleviating messure for the time 
that wonid adjust these troubles, but 1 have no confidence 
in the proposed settiement of these difficulties. This offers 
no new solntion, and I only sax it in the hope that men of 
every creed may realize how futile ns been our theology. 
sœhen we have imagined that we couid go to church on 
Sanday and love God hom we bare not seæn, without the 
rest of the week loring our fellonmen whom we liare seen.” 


FLOGGING THE SEA 

GES AGO, when the king business was more flour- 
ishing than at present, one Persian monarck so far 
forgot himself as to have the sea flogged when it over- 
Ivoked the social amenities of his realm and showed more 
deference to the moon than it did to the king’s-wishes. 
The tide rose and wet the royal feet. The royal anger 
rose faster than the tide, and the poor sea was punished 
as a consequence. Who was there that dared to question 
the ethies of the king's commands ; who dared even {hink 
thet his.conduct was puerile, childish, infantile? No 
doubt there was much dutiful effort at looking approval. 
For was not the king the king? Was he not the vested 
interests of the country: was he not the established 
institutions ef the land? Besides, there may have been 
some Bolshevik'sea serpent or I. W. W. eel hidden in 
those audacious waves; and would not that possibility 
justify, yes, render glorious and patriotie what otherwise 

might look like futility and foolishnese ? 
The world hes not changed much since then. The 
restless, turbulent masses of humanity are still being 


flogged by the kings of today. The State Constabulury 
of Peunsyivania furnishes one instance of this kind of 
work À corporal of the United States forces in Siberia 
was recently beaten by Cossacks of the czarist troops of 
Russia—abetted, if not sided, by the Japanese. Con- 
siderable hubbab has been raised, and properly, ovec tl:at 
affair. It was an outrage. But mounted Cossacks of 
Western Pennsvlvanis, together with “thugs, gangstecs, 
and detectives,” have brutally beaten up and dispersetl 
peacesble groups of steel strikers within the last few 
weeks. The public press is almost silent on the subject, 
except to say that it was “necessary” to “prevent” pos: 
sible disorderly manifestations. No official bas any 
authority to commisnd anyone to act contrary to law. 

Furthermote, from the standpoint of history, violent 
treatment of defenseless masses is both foolish and 
futile. It displays as great an ignorance .of the real 
value of things as the poor old king who thought he 
was master of the sea. Instead of demonstrating his 
power, it demonstrated his weakness, for that which he 
chose to look upon ss an affront was merely the out- 
working of certain really powerful and natural infu- 
ences which the king would have done well to investigate 
and understand. 

We suspect that fear TE a large part i in these aber- 
rations of justice. The merits of the steel workers’ 
strike have absolutely nothing to do with the matter. 
The Constabulary are afraid something might happen 
to start rioting and they might get hurt. The higher 
officials are afraid they might lose some of their prestige 
with the great and influential, unless they make # show 
of force. And s0 it goes all along the line. L 

Those who have taken upon therñselves the respons- 


‘ibility of public office in these days have no easy task; 


that must be remembered. But they often do the very 
thing which makes their position most difficult. For 
men to parade around or assemble in meetings could do 
no harm. On the contrary it would give outlet to their 
restiveness; and after a few hours the men would gs 
home tired and peaceful. This plan was followed in New 
York several years ago when I. W. W.’s paraded on Fifth 
Avenue They were not interfered with, and not the 
slightest trouble resulted. Before the parade the police 
commissioner was besieged with demands from white- 
faced enthusiasts and professional patrioteers to inter- 
fere with the proceedings. The commissioner”s course 
of. declining to interfere with the tide proved to be tbe: 
wise one: for in a few hours the.tide receded of itself, 
lessing no jetsam of broken heads or bloody uniformes. 

How bappy the time when neither animals nor men 
“shall hurt or destrog” and when “none shall make 
them afraid”.—Issiah 11:9; 17:2, 
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EVOLUTIONIST GUESSING 
ND NOW comes into court a learned scientist of a 
famous institution of learning ard tells us all about 


. it, and what he can not remember and tell af his own 


personal knowledge he tells anywaÿ, es is the custom 
with modern “scientists.” 

Dr. Evolution tells us, and I prithee, O reader, do not 
Jaugh at what he telleth thee, that his ancestor some 
18,000,000 years ago was a fish by the name of Osteolopis. 
He tells us how he lmows this, because he saith, “No 
brain here, just an animal controlled by s nervous 
system.” 

Then it seems that the family-trse shows that 
8,000,000 years later the Doctor’s ancestors had become 
primitive reptiles, and the family name had changed to 
Seymouria. The Doctor explains about this second ances- 
tor that hé was “also brainless” and a little more bone- 
headed than the poor fish that started all the trouble. 
Then comes another little jump of only 12,000,000 years 
in the genealogy record, with everything running true 
to form, until forth came Dr. “Opossum” who betrayed 
the best teaching of his ancestors by manifesting the 
“first spasm of true brain.” No explanation of this. 

Tbere is a little break in the record here. Our modern 
Doctor is not just sure whether his ancestor appeared 
2,000,000 years ago or 2,750,000, but it was one or the 
other and the difference is alight. There is no doubt 
that he appeared, for the Doctor says that ‘There arose 
in Wyoming one of the first of the ancestral primates, 
or apes” ond that he “had only a small thimbleful of 
brains”, which all scems perfectly regular. 

The Doctor cuts things pretty fine when he gets down 
to our own times He admits that “Our record of 
human history covers only 6,000 years” and tells us that 
“the average human skull was not complete” until about 
34,000 years prior to that time. 

Reader, would you kmow the true explanation of how 


the Doctor knows that we all started from a poor fish, 


and hôïr it came about that some of those fish, managing 
to live part of the time out of the sea, made it possible 
for us nowadays to glide to and from our work hanzing 
on to trolley straps instead of wiggling and twristing and 
finning ourselves through the water? 

Would you know how the Doctor learned all these 


grand facls that happened 18,000,000, 15,000,000, 


3,000,000, 2,C00,000 (“or maybe, 2,730,000”) and 
34,000 years ago? Reader, we are astoniahed at your 
ignorance, but we will tell you. The Doctor had his 
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own private date stamped on every one of those creatures 
when they were born. You must remember that he is 
a “ecientist” and scientists do not do things by guess- 
work. He had to know these things or he could not write 
about them, and there is no other possible way to kmOw. 

It seems too bad to have men using their God-given 
mental faculties in this enlightened Twentieth Century 
to try to establiah the thoroughly discredited evolution 
theory. The evolution theory has gone into the discard 
as a result of the discovery of the now well-established 
Mendelian law of heredity, which always works, and the 
observation that the supposed law of Evolution does not 
work and can not be made to work. 

AU about us wc see that the various creatures are of 
fixed natures which do not evolve to higher natures ; and 
though those who hold to the evolution theory have 
made repeated endeavors, they have never succeeded in 
blending different species or in producing a new fixed 
variety. No instance is known where one kind Es: 
changed to another kind. Though there are fish that 
can use their fins for s moment os wings, and fly out 
of the water, and frogs that can sing, they have never 
been known to change into birds; and though there are 
among brutes some which bear & light resemblance to 
men, the evidence is wholly lacking that man was evolved 
from such creatures. If the theory were correct Evolu- 
tion would be a fact today, and we would see about us 
fish becoming birds, and monkeys besoming men. 

One theory regarding the crestion (excepting man) 
by a process of evolution, to which we see no serious 
objection, we briefly state as follows: It nssumes that 
the various species of the present are fixed and un- 
changeable as far as nature or kind is concerned. and 
though ‘present natures may be developed to a much 
higher standard, even to perfection, thaesa species or 
natures will forever be the same. This theory further 
assumes that none of these fixed species were originally 
created s0, but that in the remote past they were 
developed from the earth, and by gradual processes of 
evolution from one form to another. These evolutions, 
under divinely established laws, in which chenges of food : 
and climate played an important part, may have con- 
tinued until the fixed species, as at present seen, were 
established, beyond which change is impossible, the 
ultimate purpose of the Creator in this respect, to all 
eppesrances, having been reached. Though esch of the 
various families of plants and animals is capable of 
improvement or of degradation, none of them is sus 
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ceptible of change into, nor can they be produced from, 
other families or kinds. Though each of these may 
attain to the perfection of its own fixed nature, the 
Creator’s design as to nature having been attained 
further change in this respect is impossible, 

It is claimed that the original plants and animals, 
from wbich present fixed varieties came, became extinct 
before the creation of man. Skeletons and fossils of 
animals and plants which do not now exist, found deep 
below the eartls surface, favor this theory. This view 
neither ignores nor rejects the Bible teaching that man 
was à direct and perfect creation, made in the mentgl 
end moral image of his Maker. The account in the 
Scriptures is explicit: 

“And God said, Let us make man in our image, after 
our likeness: and let them have dominion over the fish 
of the sea, and over the fowl of the sir, and over the 

* cattle, and over all the earth, and over every creeping 
thing that creepeth upon the earth. So God created 
man in his own image, in the image of God created he 
him ; male and female created he them.” Ce. 1:20, 97%, 


BROTHERLY LOVE IN PRISON 


HE REAL NATURE of men shincs out when they 

are in prison. All are on s common level ; the rules 
are severe and life is hard, but it is surprising under 
these unfavorable conditions to see how much of brother- 
ly interest is manifested toward those who are most 
unfortunate, There is no place where a sick man, a 
blind man or-a cripple is treated more considerately by 
his fellows than in prison, and this speaks well for 
human kind. One of the first discoveries a prisoner 
makes is that the majority of the men in prison are like 
the majority out of it, and that there is no great differ- 
ence. Bad men are just naughty boys who got caught; 
but it sometimes happens that men are imprisoned who 
are not bad at all. 

The governor of New York State has just released a 
prisoner, s former lawyer, who blinded himself in an 
attempt to commit suicide. While he was in prison his 
attendants and fellow-prisoners taught him the touch 
system of typewriting, and he now goes forth in the 
brave hope of picking up again the threads of life which 
be once hoped to snap completely asunder. 

While there is generally goodheartedness among 

‘prisoners they also have a very definite code of honor. 
The reward for trespassing upon the rights of another 
prisoner is ugually a sudden black eye from an onlooking 
inmate and a brief period of unconsciousness on a stone 
floor. The one who bestows the reward, however, gets 
ten or ffteen days in the dungeon or “bull pen”, and has 
an equal period added to the time which he must serve. 





The reward for “snitching” (taftling to a guard) or 
“stool-pigconing” (helping to lay a trap for a fellow- 
prisoner}) is to get cut with a safety razor blade from 
the opening of the ear to the corner of the mouth. Such 
a man is marked for life, and there are many-such in 
prison. Betraçal of a fellow-prisoner “hath no forgive- 
ness”. 

In a sense all men, since tlie fall of our first parents i in 
the Garden of Eden, are convicts, outcasts, waiting &or 
the time when the curse shall be no more. Thank God 
that time is coming. Then there will be no prisons, nor 
need for any.. “God himself will be with them [with 
men here upon earth, in the new order of things], and 
be their God. And there shall be no more curse. There 
shall be no night there.”—Revelation 21:3; 22:38, 5. 


HOW AUTOMOBILES TAKE THE PEOPLE OFF 

ENEFITS of #7,500 were paid after 'a salesman 

bad stopped at a garage to inflate one of the 
tires of his car. He evidently got too much pressure; 
the rim blew off the wheel, struck him in the head and 
fractured his skull. The heirs of a New Jersey clerk 
received $4,500 because he tried to help his wife drive; 
the car went over an embankanent into a lake, and three 
were drowned. À Deputy Sheriff of Atlanta left an 
insurance estate of 82,625 when the front wheel col- 
lapsed and the car turned turtle. The survivors of a 
63-year old lumber broker of Seattle received 37,500 
after he bad been out driving. with his wife; while 
crossing a narrow bridge over a deep ravine, the machine 
swerved, broke the rail and Aroppete to the bottom of 
the gorge. 1 

Another amount of 87,500 wenf.to the wife of a man 
driving home; at a street crossing he noticed his 
daughter on one side and started to cross over at a speed 
of only fifteen miles, to give her a ride home, but failed 
to notice that the car was headed for a water trough in 
the middle of the road; he tried to steer away but the 
right side of his car. struck the water-tauk and the force 
of the blow threw his head forward against the steering 
wheel and fractured his skull. 1n New York a tire and 
rim burst from an automobile and pieces of the rim 
serioualy injured two men about the head and neck and 
crashed through a drug store window near the soda 
fountain causing several women to faint. 

Accidents are so common nowadays that it is difficult 
to imagine conditions soon to prevail in the Golden Age 
when all accidents will be foreseen and prevented ; for 
it is divinely predicted that “they shall not hurt [eny- 
one] nor destroy [cause death] in all my. {God's] 2 
mountain [kingdom].”— Issiah 11:9, - 
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MANUFACTURING and MINING 


BOILER WATER TREATMENT 
F YOU COVER 2 steam pipe with asbestos, magnesia, 
or other heat- insulating material, you keep the heat 
in the steam; if you line or coat a boiler tube with scale 


- or othér heat-insulating material, you keep the heat out 


of the boiler water, and send it to the stack. By lagging 
your pipes vou save fuel easily. By lining your tubes 
with scale vou waste it continuously and necdlesslv. 

All natural waters contain more or less of this heat- 
insulating material, partly as suspended matter suci: 
as clay, fine sand, insoluble forms of iron, aluminum, 
cte., which generally may be removed by filteration, and 
partly as dissolved matter, such as compounds of cal- 
cium, magnesium, sodium, potassium, and other mineral 
suis. : 

In the case of a boiler tube covered with a dense 
scale the only way to maintain a constant flow of heat 


from the furnace to the boiler water is to increase the 


“heat pressure,” so to speak; that is, to burn more fuel. 
With a deposit of 1-9 inch of scale, 16 cents of every 
dollar paid for coal is lost. The loss is easily prevented 
and the udvantages of soft water abundantly justify 
all expendituré necessary to secure it. ” 

Facts collected by the Government show that a 
crucible steel company, by substituting soft for hard 
water, effected a saving of $22,000 per annum in its coal 
bill. Another steel company reported a saving of $30,000 
from the softening of its boiler water. A marble 
company reported a saving of 21 per cent of its fuel by 
softening its boiler water. Other companies reported 
profits resulting directly from the substitution of soft 
for hard water varving from 32 per cent to 71 per cent. 
The Chicago and Northwestern ‘Railroad Company, 
comparing its operating expenses in 1902-1903, before 
and after softeriing its water supply, reported a saving 
of $75,000 per annum. At present prices of coal this 
eaving. would be twice that amount. It is estimated 
that the ‘üse of hard water in the locomotive boiïlers of 
the country involves the annual consumption of 
15,009,000 tons of coal more than would be needed were 
soft water exclusively used. 

The methods employed in softening water are divided 
into two classes, those in which the scale-forming 


property is rémoved before the water enters the boiler, 


and those in which the softening is effected within the 
boiler itself by means of boiler compounds. 

It can not be too strongly emphasized that this 
sludge and of the boiler compound itself. 


cause foaming. 


question of water treatment is one in which the employ- 
ment of chemical and engineering knowledge is both 
absolutely necessary and highly profitable, and it would 
be far miser to omit all forms of water treatment {in- 
volving the use of chemicals) rather than to undertake 
such without knowing accurately the composition of the 
water and of the material used to soften it. It is most 
important to remember that the quality of the water, 
even ‘when secured from the same source, varies widely 
from time to time. À condition of excessive concen- 
tration of water after a protracted drought may be 
changed within an hour to a corresponding excessive 
dilution by a summer storm. The result would be to 
decrease enormously .the percentage of dissolved matter 
and to increase, probably to a much greater degree, the 
amount of suspended matter. 

As a consequence, a prescribed treatment of the water 
based on its analysis at any particular time might not 
lead to satisfactory results if applied at another time. 

-AÀs an instance of the serious danger of an unintel- 
ligent “dosing” of boiler waters may be cited the results 
of a long series of investigations which have, apparently, 
shown that carbonate of soda in solution produces brit- 
tleness in boiler steel. Carbonate of soda (soda ash) is 
used in most water-treating processes and its unintel- 
ligent use may readily lead to a very. dangerous con- 
dition in a boiler. | 

Boiler compounds afford a very wteful means of boiler- 
water treatment in plants whose size or value of output 
would not justify the use‘of a more expensive method. 
This would be true of a large percentage of the plants 
of the country. _ 

In spite of a great variety of trade names 8 very large 
percentage of all boiler compounds consist most largely 
of carbonate of soda, to which caustic soda is sometimes 
added, and occasionally phosphate of soda. Starchy 
materials, and those containing tannin are frequent 
ingredients. The supposed effect of these last two 
materials is to coat the particles of precipitated incrust- 
ing material and prevent its cohesion into compact scale. 
The chicf disadvantage, assuming that they are used 
intelligently, is the necessity of frequently blowing down 
the boiler to prevent the accumulation of “sludge” and 
of alkaline (sodium) salts in the water, both af which 
Furthermore, this blowing down must 
be supplemented by washing out, and occasionally clos- 
ing down the bhoiler to complete the removal of the 
sludge and of the boiler compound itself. 
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Whenever competent supervision of boiler-water treat- 
ment is available within the plant organization, it is 
preferable to soften the water before it enters the boiïler, 
and this mnst be done when the percentege of scale- 
forming ingredients is high. 

The removal of scale-forming components from water 
- by chemical means, whether before or after entering the 
boiler, is accomplished by converting the calcium and 
magnesium compounds into practically insoluble forms, 
causing them to separate from the water and allowing 
the material to be removed by blowing down, filtering or 
sometimes by settling. 

There are in current use in power plants practically 
only one lime-soda process, of which there are two 
varieties differing chiefly in the temperature of the 


‘water when treated. The treatment consists of adding . 


to the “raw” water softening agents in carefully con- 
trolled amount, according to the composition of the 
water, mixing these thoroughly with the water, and 
permitting sufficient time to elapse for the separation 
of the “sludge” before the water is fed to the boiler. In 
the case of the “hot-continuous” process this separation 
is effected more rapidly, though it admits of less storage 
cpacity. than in the case of the “cold-continuous”. 
Another advantage of the hot process is that it expels 
the air from the water and 50 reduces the corrosion. 

The zeolite process is entirely unlike the processes 
described above and, unlike them, gives a water of zero 
bardness The softening agent is an artificial material 
composed largely of sodium compounds, which are ex- 
changed for the scale forming material of the water; 
that is, the water dissolves sodium compounds from the 
softener and replaces it by the calcium and magnesium 
which had caused the hardness of the water. The hard 
water simply flows over the permutit packed in a 
cylinder or is forced up through it and flows from it 
with all scale-forming material removed. After a time 
the softener must be regenereted by allowing a solution 
_of salt to flow over it, restoring its original composition 
and activity. 

The construction and operation of this softening 
equipment is extremely simple. On the other hand, in 
the case. of water of a high degree of temporary or 

.carbonste hardness there is a correspondingly large 
amount of sodium salts introduced into the water #0 
that foaming is liable to occur (as is liable to occur 
when softening water of a similar composition by means 
of boiler compounds). In such cases the following 
. modified form of zeolite process is used: 

In this an intermittent or continuous tank equipment, 
as described already under the lime-soda process, is 
connected through a filter to a zeclite softener. Only 
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lime is used in the tank, thé soda compound being 
secured from the zeolite. The filter is placed between 
the tank and the zeolite softener to avoid any sludge 
coating the permet particles and 60 impair its 
efficiency. 

No process of water softening is satisfactory unless 
the amount of suspended matter is reduced to s min- 
imum. In the case of very finely divided matter this 
may be done by adding s0-called coagulants—alum, for 
example—but these should be used with extreme caution 
and always under expert direction. Ordinarily, though, 
such suspended matter is removed by filters, of which 
the sand filter with «a down flow of the water is the most 
gatisfactory type. They are not expensive either in 
original or maintenance costs. 

The purpose of the methods described above is to 
prevent the formation of scale. There is another class 
of water-treating material used largely to remove scale. 
Graphite and kerosene are most often used for these 
purposes. Their action seems entirely mechanical. 

Opinions as to the desirability of their use vary from 
enthusiastic commendation to absolute condemnation, 
though their use seems generally approved by practical 
men. Neither should be used, however, in boilers in 
which there is already a heavy deposit of scale, as the 
loosening of this and its accumulation in the bottom of 
tbe boiler is apt to lend to blistering and bagged boiler 
metal. Both graphite and kerosene should be used very 
cautiously. Kerosne, if used in excessive quantity, is 
apt to distil over and attack gaskets. 

The healing of bitter waters by putting something 
into them to remove their injuriot effects happened at 
least thrice in Bible times One instance of this we 
have when the Isaelites in the wilderness “could not 
drink of the waters of Marah because they were bitter” 
and Moses “cried unto the Lord; and the Lord showed 
him a tree, which when he had cast into the waters, the 
waters were made sweet.” (Exodus 15:23, 25) Another 
instance is where Elisha healed the waters of Jericho 
by casting salt into the spring (2 Kings 2:19:22) and 
a third instance is where he healed the poison pottage.— 
2 Kings 4:384L 

The tree cast into the waters of Marah represents the 
cross of Christ, able now to make all our bitter exper- 
iences sweet, and able in the dawning age to give the 
poor world a new hope of life. The salt cast into the 
spring represents the Lord’s true people during this 
gospel age. “Ye are the salt of the earth” (Matt. 5:13) 
The Lord will use them to heal at their source the waters 
of truth made brackish with creedal errors during the 
Dark Ages 
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FINANCE, COMMERCE and TRANSPORTATION 





SUCCESSFUL WELFARE WORK 

EW CORPORATIONS can be accused of doing 

kind things from s purely kindly purpose, but many 
go to great lengths in doing good to their employes 
because it pays. Welfare work is protable because it 
gains some good-will from employees, attracts and hoids 
the better class of workers, affords suitable training for 
tbe new or ambitious, and makes a fractional increase 
in efBciency. 

So when one of the large concerns of the metropolis, 
the New York Edison Company, does welfare work on 
quite s large scale, it must not be suspected of millen- 
nial motives, nor of much else than adding to or conserv- 

ing the return on the investment. 

The work is carried on through the Association of 
Employes, now in its fiftcenth year. The social activ- 
ities center about the Club House, which is liberally 
patronisd for social affairs, emokers, library, entertain- 
ments, lectures and departmental gatherings Two 
annual events gladden the hearts of the workers—the 
winter amateur theatrical entertainment, followed br a 
bail, and the summer Association outing. The Company 
has many lady employes; and ladies’ nights, appropri- 

ately enough, are not infrequent. 
* Most of the male workers for any electrical operating 
concern get plenty of exercise in their work, but the boys 
and younger men find vent for their extra steam in 


sthletics—indoor games and bowling in winter and out- 


door games and sports for the warm season. The smaller 
boys are organized as Boy Scouts, and have the use of a 
sammer camp on Long Island Sound and a fall and 
winter shack with kitchen, open fireplace and the other 
things dear to the boy heart, in the great Interstate Park 
between New York and New Jersey. 

The Association furnishes various kinds of service, 
and has several classes of membership, sctive members 
who may vote and hold office, honorary features, includ- 
ing employes working on an hourly basis, wbo may share 
in the benefits of the sick fund. The insurance feature 
provides $250 without medical examination, wbich may 
with examination be increased to $1,000 on whale life, 
20-payment, endowment or other plans The beneficiary 
of à deceased member receives $100 additional from the 
Company. Sick benefits covering up to 26 weeks are 
obtainable by the weekly payment of two cents for each 


$1.44 a week payable in case of sickpess. That the: 


various features are attractive, or else that the Company 
bas carried on an active propagands or used compulsion 


for its members, appears in the growth of the Asiocis- 
tion from 50 in 1906, 1,157 in 1910, 5,265 in 1915, to 
5,823 in 1919. 

The educational features are interesting. À fully 
equipped laborators for educational purposes is main- 
tained where practice and experiments in technical 
subjects are afforded. There is & Technical school, & 
Commercial school and an Acounting school ‘The ed- 
ucational work from October to April in technical 
coutses is carried on by lectures, platform experiments, 
laboratory experiments, and class work. The five tech- 
nical courses cover such principles of electricity as a 
worker should know, and the principles of direct and 
alternating currents and the corresponding types of 
machines. ‘The knowledge imparted is designed to ft 
the workers for their work, and the commercial courses 
comprise elementary branches, telephony, stenographr, 
health factors, and such specialized data as sppear in 
courses for information clerks, junior elerka, office boys 
and junior inspectors. The way of promotion in the 
Company’s accounting rooms is made plain by courses 
in bookkeeping, principles of accounting and accounting 
problems. A summer school is conducted for the junior 
inspectors and agents of the Hehting inspection and 
special service bureaus. 

It may surprise some to see bo practical is the 
instruction worked up in this corporation school system. 
None of the old-fashioned, stilted, pedagogical books for 
the moderniy educated young man who is to learn 
practical English! What he studies would benefit aoy- 
one: choosing a theme, developing an original thought, 
framing an address, the parts of an address, variety, 
divisions of oratory, effective speaking and applications 
of business English. In another course designed to 
develop general efficiency the worker studies about 
appesrance, manners, Courtesy, right thinking and 
specialized knowledge as success factors, tests of eff- 
ciency, the purpose of eduestion and citizenship. Ïn an- 
other course for developing general business efficiency 
the subjects are: what is psychology ? what is eonscious- 
mess, attention and interest, instinct, habit and the 
nervous system, sensation and perception, imagination, 
memory, reason, the will, principles of appesl and 
response in business, and psychology of American ei- 
ciency? With a substratum of such practical idees in his 
mind, wbat wonder that an Fdison worker should auto- 
matically develop in effciency! 

In order that injured employes may suffer no pecun- 


ee 
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iary loss they are paid full wages during disability and 
are given the necessary medical attendance. It is sur- 
prising that only 8 per cent of the accidents are purely 
electrical, the other causes being falls 14 per cent, 
struck by material 30 per cent, material in eye 12 per 
cent, bufns 6 per cent, cuts 8 per cent, sprains 6 per cent, 
tools ? per cent, infected wounds 4 per cent, handling 
ashes 3 per cent, and machinery and frost bite 1 per 
cent each. Only 20 per cent are out over a week. Med- 
ical cabinets and pulmotors are convenientiy stationed 
to render prompt service in sudden emergencies. 
Permanency in employment is rewarded by a service 
annuity for employes over 50, who have served continu- 
ously for 25 years; it consists of not ôver 60 per cent of 
the annual wages earned, at the rate of 2 per cent for 
each year of service up to 30 years. To encourage thrift 
in a practical way there is a savings and loan association, 


conducted at the Company’s expense and affording a 


safe investment at G per cent, with satisfactory arrange- 
ments for loans, mortgages and withdrawal of funds. 

Arrangements of all kinds are benefcial to both 
employer and employe, if administered in the right 
spirit, and especially if the employer deals with the 
employe on a just and liberal basis as to wages and 
promotion. The suspicion is always liable to arise among 
employes of a concern doing extensive welfare work, 
that.the welfare is in lieu of an adequate wage, and may 
operate to quench aspirations for higher pay. It is 
interesting to note that the junior engineers, chemists 
and other technical men of New York City have recently 
organized a trades union in order, by collective ESTERRE 
ing, to obtain a satitfactory income. 

Welfare work arises primarily from the kind instincts 
of human employers, and secondarily on a more extensive 
scale from the fact that it pays. The motive is a self- 
seeking one. That it has not yet touched the mainspring 
of love is plain because .the executives’ attitude is ane of 


condescension and patronage rather than the broad 


brotherly love that will characterize the Golden Age and 
will ultimately knit executives and employes of an in- 
dustry into one big family. 


. BANKRUPT TROLLEY LINES 


O ONE FAMILIAR with the methods by which 

American electric railways were financed it is 
nothing surprising to see the executive heads of some 
thirty roads in solemn conclave and unanimous in the 
conviction that “something must be done.” 

Without some new scheme for working the long- 
suffering public for more money the managers express 
the fear that the electric railway systems of New York 
State at least cannot long survivre Massachusetts has 








blazed a dishonorable way for bankrupt electric rail- 
ways, with its showing of scores of miles of track aban- 
doned to weeds and washouts, and New York fears a 
like fate. From the giant Interborough Rapid Transit 
of New York City down to the smallest and shortest 
lines the Macedonian ery goes forth. 

Trolley lines which were subjected to the promotion 
methods of two or three decades ago are reaping the. - 
harvest that comes from bad sowing. Private enterprise 
built the roads, in return for bond issues of two or three 
times the value of the materials and labor in the con- 
struction, and sweetened the bonds with huge issues of 
common stock. Both bonds and stocks were painted up 
for a “killing” and were rapidly passed into the hands 
of “innocent” investors seking something for nothing. 
and who by paying exorbitant prices acquired the kind 
of vested interest that demands interest and dividends 
on the liquid element of the financing. The payment of 
these periodie sums “skinned” the roads and kept them 
from being adequately kept up out of what was left 
of income, Finally the war finished the ruin. 

Thirty years ago the only way to interest the men 
that lmew how to build the roads was to let them get a 
big promoter’s profit. Without this incentive the electric 
railways never would have been built. The state could 
not build them and the common people had not the 
venturésome spirit to combine their little savings into 
the great sums required for big enterprises. . The 
methods necessarily were those of a period of rather 
risky promotions, and it is fair to judge the performance 
of the past by the conservative standards of the present. 
The people needed the roads, and need them now, and 
the busineselike thing is to keep the roads going for the 
public benefit. Under no circumstances ought the false 
lesd of Massachusetts to be followed, for no prejudice 
and no precedent should be allowed to stand in the way 
of the continuation of this valuable public service. 

It is acknowledged that the credit of the companies has 
been destroyed and that funds cannot be raised for 
extensions, betterments and improvements. Investors 
fear to buy bonds and notes of companies whose profits 
are esten up by high operating costs, whose avenues for 
relief are blocked by public servicæ commissions, and 
whose very future is imperiled by an unprecedented 
world crisis. No practical arrangement is known for the 
state to oversee the operation of the transportation lines. 
The firing of the price of transportation has been taken 
out of the hands of the executives and been divided : 
between state and municipal authorities into an inex- 
tricable confusion. Some executives want only state 
commissions and others want both state and municipal. 
There is a similar disagreement over the financial, 
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operating, regulation and public ownership plans ad- 
vanced to bring relief. 

The financial arrangements are as much a part of the 
machinery for conducting an electric railway as the 
rolling stock and road bed. The present outlook is that 
the financial leg of the stool is cracked through and is 
giving way. Lf the executives cannot solve the problem 
it may be necessary to look to the state for the permanent 
Bnancing of this public necessity. 

It is suggested that while the state has broad shoulders 
it may not be able to bear all the proposed burdens that 
& variety of business failures would impose upon it. 
The situation is indeed so perplexing that it is beyond 
permanent repair by human means; it is part of the 
unavoidable breakdown of the present order of things. 
Fortunately it will be succeeded quickly by a new 
arrangement that will not merely fix up present failures 
but under the auspices of the Golden Age will solve all 
problems perfectly and never come to an end. 


IRON INDEX OF PROSPERITY :* 
T THE BASIS of all business is iron and steel. 
There is almost nothing made, built, or worked, in 
which these metals are not employed. Buildings require 
iron rails, rods and pipes and steel beams; machinery is 
made lergely of iron and steel, and agriculture, mining 
and lumbering are carried on by their aid. As these and 


other branches of business become more active they 


utilize more iron and steel. 

The volume of production of iron and steel is an 
indication of the total prosperity of all lines of business. 
À comparison of the figures of production at different 
times shows the changes in general prosperity. 

The orders for iron and steel show prospective pros- 
perity, or depression, because what is ordered now will 
determine the industry of coming months when that 
iron and steel is being produced, delivered and utilized. 
Under normal conditions still another indication of 
coming prosperity is the price of iron or steeL The price 
is based on the demand, and when the demand increases 
the price goes up. À high price indicates a heavy demand 
and a-heavy volume of orders Since it takes, in the iron 
business, two or three months to deliver on orders, the 
price is an index of conditions two or three months 
ahead, for it shows the volume of business that will exist 
then, when the metal is being delivered and put into use. 

Some of thé figures as to the production of these 
metals areréadily available and can be used as prosperity 
indices, and some are not. Prices are always public 
property. The figures of volume of production of steel 
and iron are assembled and published, rather late, by 
the American Iron and Steel Institute. Quite exact 
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figures of production of pig iron are published promptly 
in the Iron Age every month. The volume of unflled 
orders on hand of the United States Steel Corporation 
is published at the close of every month. So many 
compétiug furnaces sre producing pig iron that it is 
not possible to gather and total the unflled orders 
for iron. 

À large production of iron isa ‘steel dictée pr@- 
perity, present and for & month or so to come. The éame 
thing is indicated if the steel mills are operating at a 
high percentage of capacity, up to 95 per cent, which is 
as well as a steel mill can do, and’represents full working 
capacity. Good business for a couple of months ahead 
is indicated if the unfilled steel orders are large. The 
most far-reaching index is the price of pig iron, on 
account of the number of months ahead at which the 
iron ordered will be delivered, made into steel, and put 
into use in general business. 

Changes in these figures indicate corresponding 
changes in prosperity. À change which is uoted as a 
storm signal is a sudden drop in rrix of pig ire, when 
the price has been high. It is invariably foïæwed by « 
serious slump in business about three or four months 
afterward. Business men begin to reef their sails, curtail 
extensions and collect on doubtful ‘credits, "5 ser 
see such a drop in the price of pig iron. 

According to the published figures, the hs ot 
operation of the steel mills have been, 50 per cent Mar, 
60 per cent June, 75 per cent July, 80 per cent Aupust, 
80 per cent September, and 60 per cent in October owing 
to the steel strike. The unfilled orders decrensed steadiiy 
from December to May at the rate of 640,000 tons a 
month, since when they have increased about 600,000 
tons a month up to the beginning of the steel strike. 
Other figures showing the conditions and prospects of 
general business will be published in TK£ GOLDEN 4c3 
from time to time as they become available, for it is a 
good thing for readers to have first hand information 
along these lines. 

In general, the country is at present in a very prosper- 
ous condition, the immediate future bespeaking months 
of prosperity, though clouded by the uncertainties of 
popular unrest. 

With information and statistics for entire industries 
and nations available, the average business man, barring 
unforseeable turns, is in a better position to know the 
future than even the kings and emperors of old. The 
standard method of forecasting the future was, “Let now 
the astrologers, the star-gazers, the monthly prognosti- 
cators, stand up” (Isaiah 4° :13), and “Then came in the 
magicians, the astrologers, the Chaldeans, and the sooth- 
sayers” ; but the success of such methods was more liable 
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than not to be as recorded, “but they did not make 
known the interpretation” (Daniel 4:7) The less occult 
belp and the more knowledge of business data s business 
man has the more likely he is to be successful. 


NEW YORK TRUCK LINES 


HE SHIP-BY-TRUCK business has come to stay 

unless the railroads, returned to private control, 
should devise competitive schemes to destroy the new 
competition. There are now scores of established routes 
for hauling freight in every direction out of New York. 
Wherever there are good roads there the trucks go. 

The longest regular truck route is 906 miles round 
trip to Buffalo by way of Albany. ‘There is a choice of 
five different trucking concerns by which to ship. 

Pittsburgh via Philadelphia comes next with 802 
miles and 31 concerns. Others are: Boston vis Prov- 
idencæ, 486 miles, 19 concerns; Boston vis Springfield, 
468 miles, 14 lines; Scranton via Wilkesbarre, 314 miles, 
1 line; Atlantic City, 290 miles, 3 lines; Hartford, 226 
miles, 3 lines; Allentown, Pa, 200 miles, 5 lines; 
Camden, N. J., 198 miles, 1 line; Port Jefferson, N. Y., 
128 miles, 1 line; Asbury Park, 129 miles, ? lines; West 
Point, 120 de 2 lines. 

Other regular lines run to Mt. Kisco, New Haven, 
Camp Dix, Bridgeport, Albany, Rahway and Newark. 
Six lines make a specialty of regular routes covering 
Greater New York, and 97 concerns will truck material 
“anywhere”. The lines vary in time from weekly to two 


or Pire times a week, or daily; and a host a concerns 


will go “anytime.” 

The cost of trucking freight is usually less than by 
rail ; the goods are delivered at the door or at a conveni- 
ent terminal wrarehouse ; usually the goods are delivered 
in excellent condition; and the time is often less than 
by express. 


: GREAT SHORTAGE COMING | 

X DAYS of change it is hazardous to predict business 

conditions half a year ahcad, but business men are 
concerned over à condition expected to materialize next 
spring. 

Orders are coming, domestic and foreign, in unprece- 
dentedvolume. There is unlimited spending ability. 

The difficulty is the probable shortage of materials 
with which to fill the DEA and a shortage of Labor to 
do the work. 

The required quantity of raw materials has not been 
produced. Other shortages will be: a billion yards short- 
age in cottôn goods ; silks and woolens millions of yards 
ghort ; leather scarce ; steel and iron below requirements ; 
and 30 on. Textile mills are promising buyers 60 per 
cent of their orders and will soon reduce this to 25 per 
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cent. Manufacturers are still working on fall and 
winter orders whereas they usually are busy on spring 
goods at this season. 

The unrest of labor diminishes production by strikes 
or low efficiency. Many workers, used to spending their 


” large wages freely, become restive on the least restriction. 


Tens of thousands are going to Europe. 

Hundreds of thousangs practiced war thrift and naw 
want to spend their savings The inhibitions of war are 
past, and the orders for goods are like the torrent from 
a flood gate. Whether or not this demand will force 
prices to the sky, many things will be absolutely unob- 
tainable at any price. 

The scarcity suggests that the world has not reached 
the peace and plenty promised for the Golden Age. 
These good things are coming, for of them it is written, 
“The children of men shall put their trust under the 
shadow of thy wings; they shall be abundantly satisfied 


with the fatness of thy house ; and thou shalt make them 


drink of the river of thy plensures.” (Psalms 36:7-8) 
And this will, in due time—soon-—come to pass exactly 
as promised, because, “God loved the world.” 


DECIMAL PRICING WANTED 

NE OF THE labor-producing habits of business is 

to sell things by 12’s and 1443. The only good 
reason for continuing an obviously obsolete system is 
because “It hath been ever thus” é 

At the National Hardware Association convention 

recently the cry went up for a modern method. The 
hardware men want a uniform method based on the 
decimal system. One manufacturer püts up cases labeled 
“dozens” and another next door”packs his with “gross” 
labels Others catalogue and pack by the dozens and 
bill by the gross. The proposed improvement is being 
investigated, and if no good objections appear, will be 
adopted, and we will be able to say ere” to the vid 
familiar nomenclature. 


COMMISSIONS ON BONDS ‘ 

ANY PERSONS owning government bonds and 

desiring to add to their holdings or to sell do not 
know what is a fair commission to pay on the trans- 
action. According to the Government Bond Committee 
of the Investment Bankerg Association the following 
are the proper commissions: Up to and including, 8100, 
50 cents; 8200, 60 cents; 8300, 70 cents; 8500, 90 
cents; $600, 81.00; 8700, 81.10; $800, 1.15; $900, 
81.20; 81,000, $1.25. The basis for determining the 
market value for the transaction should be the current 
quotation on the New York Exchunge, or after the close 
of the Stock Exchange for the day, the closing price on 
that day. 
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ARMENIA AND THE TURKS 


URROUNDED on all sides by Turks and governed 
by them, the Armenians have been for centuries 


- in « most difficult position. The Turks are not good 
rulers, and the reason for it lies in their religion. It is 


this question of religion that determines government. A 
heathen nation, with a heathen ruler, like Japan, shame- 
lessly takes advantage of surrounding peoples and 
nations without being in the least deterréd by conscience. 
A truly Christian ruler has constantly in mind the 
principles of Christianity, a hypocritical Christian ruler 
professes one thing and does another, and a Mussulman 


- goes by the Koran. The Koran teaches intolerance 
toward Chrictiens. Therefore the Armenians have had 


a hard time under Turkish rule. 

As soon 'as the Turks entered the war all Armenian 
men able to bear arms were forced into the army where 
they did the menial labor, trench-digging and all service 
in which no arms were necessary, the Turks being afraid 
to arm them. Shortly afterward, to a people thus strip- 
ped of their natural defenders, the announcement was 
mede that all Armenians would be deported to Mesopo- 
tamia “for the duration of the war, in order to safeguard 
the empire.” 

The deportation started on a set day. Turkish and 
Kurdish soldiery started the Armenians on the way, on 
foct. The order included every one, men, women, chil- 
dren, old and young, including cultured and refined 
teachers, students and graduates of American-founded 
missionary colleges. The men were separated from the 
women and children and marched ahead to ‘clear the 
way.” They were then marched away to a secluded spot 
and butchered. Next the children were butchered before 
the eyes of their mothers, and the women were divided 
among the soldiery to be used as they saw fit Out of 


-parties of 5,000 Armenians it frequently happened that 


only 100 survived the trip. Arriving in Mesopotamis, 
without shelter, with very little clothing, and with scanty 
food, most of the remainder perished, in all estimated at 
about 1,000,000 persons. About 4,000 managed to reach 
the Mediterranean shore and signal to French warships. 
They were taken first to Egypt and then, many of them, 
to America, wheïe they are now living. 

At the oùtbreak of the war the total number of 
Armenians in the world was estimated at 4,500,000. 
They have been badly scattered by the frequently recur- 
ring deportations and their accompanying massacres, 


and this has tended to keep them & subject people. At 
that time there were 2,700,000 living within the borders 
of what is now Armenia, and the rest were scattered in 
outlying provinces. The bulk of the 2,700,000 were on 
the Russian side of the border, for Armenia is in two 
parts, Russian Armenia and Turkish Armenia, lying 
side by side, South and East of the Black Sea. 
. When the Russians began their campaign in the 
Cauvcasus in the Fall of 1914 the Armenians helped 
them. Without their aid the successful advance into 
the territory now included in Turkish Armenia would 
not have been possible. Their difficulties began when 
the Russian army of 800,000 men became Bolshevised 
and melted away in the summer of 1917. Those were 
dark days for the Armenians, who had no other course 
open ta them but to hold the lines which the Russians 
had abandoned, and which were now left in their hands. 
With the advent of the United States into the World 
War the Armenians received new hope. After being cut 
off from the outside world for fourteen months they 
were rescued from their desperate plight by the plucky 


British army which cut its way through from the. 


Persian gulf and has since, until recently, garrisoned 
the country. 

Armenia has enemies on all sides, for the reason that 
she has Moslems on all sides. These. are now leagued 
together for her destruction. Her natural enemies, 
besides the 3,000,000 Turks that survived the War, are 
the 3,000,000 Russian Moslems, called Tartars, who 
have organized themselves into the republic of Azerbai- 
jen with their capital at Baku in Eastern Caucasia, 
the 2,000,000 Bolshevist Russians who have organized 
the Georgian republic in Western Caucasia, and the 
1,000,000 Kurds, practically nomads, who inhabit the 
wild mountain regions of Turkish Armenia. If Armenia 
could have kept from getting into trouble with the 
Tartars she would have had a chance. 

The first brench between the Armenians and their 
Tärtar neighbors to the Northeast came in the latter 
part of July, 1919. At that time the Tartars murdered 
an Armenian official. The Armenians made the mistake 
of sending troops to enforce a demand for the punish- 
ment of the guilty. The Tartars attacked these troops, 
defeated them, and then, as Moslems, began a systematic 
massacre of all Armenians within reach, including their 
own uuoffending subjects who had the misfortune to be 
nesrest at hand. 
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There is no love lost between the Turks and the 
Tartars, as in ravaging the territory of Russian Armenis 
the Turks take three fourths of all Tartar crops as well 
ds all of the Armenian crops, but when the Turks gained 
power recently over an Armenian community they show- 
ed enough interest in the Tartars becanse of their com- 
mon Moslem faith to allow them to murder the Armen- 
ians two days before taking a hand in the same work 
themselres. ne 

The British army of occupation was withdrawn from 
Armenia in September. It was but 42,000 men, but 
with the help of the Armenians was sufficient to main- 
tain order in the turbulent country inhabited by the 
mixed Turkish, Armenian and Kurdish peoples. The 
reason it was withdrawn was because the brave British 
troops that composed it had been away from home four 

years and the Labor elements of England wanted their 
return, urging that British tarxpayers and British 

. soldiers can not be expected to keep half the human race 
in order. 

Statements appeared in the press that the reason the 
British army moved Northward from the Persian gulf 
was not to protect Armenia, or punish Turkey, or 
bold the Bolsheviki in check, but to get possession of 
the immense riches of the Caspian oil fields about Bakn. 
The withdrawal apparently proves that if the Britigh 
did bave this in view it is not now a part of their plan, 
or that they feel that the same results can be obtained 
more easily in another way. There is no indication that 
Great Britain expects to withdraw her troops from 
Egypt, however. 

The general-wish, except on the part of the French, is 
tbat America should accept a mandate t6 govern Turkey, 
including Armenia and the other republics which have 
arisen in what was once the Turkish empire, but there 
are difficulties. One of these is that the United States 
is not at war with Turkey, and has not been, and when, 
lately, in the pursuance of his duties, Admiral Bristol 
of the United States Navy warned Turkey not to con- 
timue her massacres of Armenians, Turkey appealed to 
the Paris conference for protection against American 
aggression, and the French press took her part. 

At present there is no lawful way by which the United 
States can send troops into Armenia without a declar- 
ation of war against Turkey. The first thing such troops 
will have to do will be to engage in battle with the Turks 
now enveloping that unhappy country. The President 
can not consfitutionally send these without the consent 

‘cf Congress, although troops were sent to Siberia and 
Northern Russia without Congressionsl consent. If war 
is declared against Turkey it is not likely that enough 
soldiers can -be obtained except by conscription. It is 
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feared that the sending of troops to Armenis would 
almost surely embroil the United States in extensive 
European quarrels which have centered about the Dar- 
danelles for centuries. | 

The bitterness which exists between the Armenian 
Christiens and the Turkish Moslems as a result of 
Turkish deportations and massacres and Armenian . 
activities in behalf of the Russians and English is sèen 
in bits of news which come from time to time. When 
the Armenians retreated with the Russians from certain 
sections of Turkish Armenis in the summer of 1917 they 
destroyed all Turkish houses and expelled the Turks 
over the frontier in a naked and half-starved condition. 
Now, as fast as the Turks gain control over territory 
wbich has been occupied by Armenians, they are destroy- 
ing every vestige of the Armenian population. 

The encireling of Armenis now under way by the 
Turks, Tartars and Kurds, all under the direction of 
Enver Pasha, of German-Turkish alliänce fame, has for 
its object the complete obliteration of the Armenians 
from the face of the earth. That the Armenian republic 
can hold out until Christmas seems quite improbable. 
As fast as the Turks gain ground in their encircling 
movement they carry out their usual plans of massacre, 
the young girls being carried off to the Turkish harems. 
When they recently captured Nakhichevan, with an 
estimated slaughter of 6,000 to 12,000 persons, Amer- 
icans crossing into Persia report having seen the river 
at which they crossed full of headless, mutilated, bodies. 

It is generally believed that the only argument to 
which the Turkish enermies of Armenia will listen is 
force, and that as soon as it is definitely known that 
the United States will not send troops, Armenia and 
the Armenians must perish from the earth, because 
the man-power of the Armenians is now exhausted. If 
Armenia is destroyed civilization will find itself facing 
8 combination of Turkish and Bolshevist forces in Asia 
Minor which will have no opposition in their march 
Westward to the Dardanelles. 

Armenians are professed Christians, and the Great 
War has hown that they have as much and as Little 
right to the name Christian as any of the other nations 
that have claimed that title. But it seems hard to see a 
great and enlightened people, who have been of great 
help to the Allies, and who have suffered 50 horribly 
during the war, now left helpless to be destroyed by 
Moslem savages. | 

These are deys when Nations are divinely forgiven 
just as they have forgiven others, in accordance with 
Chbrist’s words, “If ye forgive not men [even Turks] 
their trespasses, neither will your Heavenly Father 
forgive your trespasses.”— Matthew 6:15, 
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AGRICULTURE and HUSBANDRY 





CIVILIZING THE CACTUS 
[° IS MORE of a job to civilize the cactus than some 
of us imagined a few years ago, when we first began 
to hear stories about the wonders of spineless varieties. 
We read about what excellent food it made for cattle, 
and how it was so cheap to produce that the result 
in due time, would probably be the raising of cattle in 
such numbers that the best porterhouse steak could be 
sold at a profit for 10c per pound. Porterhouse{ Porter- 


. house!!! Where did we ever hear that word before? Ah! 


That was before the cheaper cuts had become s0 ex- 
pensive we could not afford to vu anything but soup 
bones. 

We heard about the cactus frait, how delicious it is, 
and how it is already found in candied form in the 
Far West confectionery stores, how it is splendid for 
jellies and even useful in the manufacture of paint. 

Dispatches are just going the rounds that at San Ber- 
nardino, Cal., a cactus food products plant is now about 
to turn “the wild thorny cactus of the desert wastes” 
into cattle food, “table syrup of high quality and deli- 
cious flavor”, glucose, gluten, bread flour and paper pulp. 
This may all be true and we hope it is, for it is important 
to mankind that the cactus be made usable if that is 
possible, and it seems as though it might be. 

The government has been engaged for years in making 
elaborate experiments with some fifteen hundred vari- 
eties of cactus at two stations in Texas and one in 
Californis, and has learned a few things which are of 
interest in this connection. 

The two worst things about the cactus, or prickly pear, 
as it is also called, are, first, that it has some large 
“prickers”, like thorns, which are called spines, and, 
second, that it has some more prickers, like small needles, 
which are called spicules. By the time you have shaken 
hands once with a cactus which is well provided with 
spines or spicules, or both (for they gencrallÿy grow 
together}: yoù will know why we have to civilize the 
cactus. 

Another thing about the cactus is that it does not 
stay civilized as it ought. In 1905 the Government 
imported from the island of Malta a few cuttings of a 
large spinelels species called Opuntia ficus indica, but 
what does it-dlo after it has been in America for six 
years but develop into a big cactus one side of which is 
practically spineless while the other side is exceedingly 
spiny? What can you say to a plant that acts that way? 
A plant of another spineless variety shows the same 


disposition as this one. It is well known, however, that 
lack of spines can be maintained in certain species by 
“vegetation propagation”, and that the variations Dee 
to spines are comparativelÿ slight. 

There are species of eacti in southern Texas which 
are variable. Sometimes they have spines and sometimes 
they have not. When they do not have spines they always 
do have spicules, however, to a greater or less degree. 
As a matter of fact completely spineless joints are some- 
what rare. Usually, on certain varieties, there will be 
produced one cutting to a limb entirely or partially 
spineless, and these parts can be cut and used for fodder. 
On some varieties the spines can be readily burned off 
and the whole plant can then be used. 

In southern Texas the plants grow more rapidly, 
while at the California station the development of fruit 
is more rapid. The less the plant growth, the greater 
the fruit development. Plants which have made no 
vegetative growth in a season have produced an exceed- 
ingly heavy crop of fruit. Fruit usually comes in the 
third year of the plant. 

The spineless forms do not do well in moist soil or 
when the air is moist. They rot very badly. In cold 
wcather, also, the poorly supported limbs are very likely 
to break off. The recommended and usual practice in 
propagating the plants is by a cutting from an older one. 
Resetting is necessary after a few years, on account of 
the deterioration and unsightly condition which mani- 
fests itself. 

A temperature of 20 degrees Fahrenheït is about as 
low as the s0-called spineless Indian-fig group of cacti 
can withstand, although this temperature may go as low 
as 40 degrees below zero for the small, extreme northérn 
forms. The plants have great recuperative powers. 
Limbs which have become discolored and droop through 
an angle of 90 degrees or more will often recover and 
gain their normal position. In one case where sa loss 
of at least 50 per cent was estimated from a heavy freeze 
the result was an actual loss of not over two per cent. 
When the plants are sick from frost they must not be 
cut, bruised or handled on account of the rapid rotting 
which ensues. The greatest loss in cold weather comes 
from the breaking off of large limbs of the spineless 
form which is in most general use, due to the fact that 
it is weak at the joints 

The wealth and variety of green exhibited by cacti 
are scarcely excelled in any other group of plants and 
the color of the individual plant is constantly changing. 
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There is the color of the old, the young and the middle- 
aged joints, the autumn and spring color, as well as the 
color of health, disease, and protection. The color of the 
young growth is often strikingly beautiful, «s is also 
that caused by cold weather or severe drought. 

The fiowers of fully one fourth of the cacti change 
color decidedly as the day advances. Some change from 
light yellow to deep orange with a tinge of red, some 
from light yellow to pink, others from brick red to deep 
purple. On the other hand, many cactus plants have 
variously colored flowers on the same plant, each chang- 
ing or not, as the case may be. One of the southern 
Arizona cacti has flowers ranging from greenish yellow 
through chocolate to bright purple. Purplish tints may 
be produced at will in many species. 

There are a number of species in which new fruits 
rise from the old ones, which become incorporated as a 
permanent part of the plant, thus making pendent 
bunches of fruits of greater or less extent. Sometimes 
this condition of proliferation, as it is called, is brought 
on by the attacks of a small fly which deposits its eggs 
in the very young flower buds, causing complete sterility 
of the fruit, which is belated and of small size. A 
similiar condition is caused by lice congregating on the 
tips of the young flower buds and preventing them from 


opening. These bunches of fruit are of considerable, 


importance upon the stock ranges of the Southwest, 
furuishing succulent and nutritious morsels which con- 
tribute not a little to the sustaining capacity of the 
rauges in time of need. 

It is the Government investigator’s belief that “Our 
deserts are incapable of supporting crops of native 
pear— much less of the spineless introduced varieties.” 


No doubt that is his honest opinion, and the result of: 


careful study, but when we read his opinion we think of 
other Government investigators in earlier days, who 


proved that it would never be possible for a steamer- 


to cross the ocean because it could not carry coal enough 
to make the voyage, and the others who proved that 
nothing could ever be raised on arid lands which are now 
yielding wonderful harvests of wheat and other crops. 

We believe the study which is now being made of cacti 
will be of very great advantage to mankind in the near 
future. Our own conviction is that the climatic con- 
ditions are so changing that in due time the American 
desert will disappear entirely, and that in the meantime 
the desert areas will yield much food that will be needed 
end appreciäted by man and beast, and this food, we 
apprehend, will come in large part from the civilized 
cactus. “The desert shall rejoice and blossom as the 
rose.”—Isaiah 35:1 
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CORN AND WHEAT CROPS 

HE CORN crop for the year was recently estimated 

at 2,858,000,000 bushels, which is about £6 bushels 
per year for every man, woman and child in the United 
States. Most of this grain is consumed first by live stock 
and afterwards by humans in the form of mest, though 
corn in the form of corn flakes, corn meal mush, sweet 
corn, succotash, canned corn, corn fritters, corn muffñs 
ard hominy is‘widely used, and in the South there are 
many homes in which no meal is considered complete 
unless there is some form of corn bread upon the table. 
The crop for 1919 is considered of good quality and 
fair size. This staple food of Americans and of Amer- 
ican cattle was first brought to the attention of white 
men by the Indians of the American continent. It is a 
plant particularly suited to our hot summer climate, 
and not grown to any great extent elsewhere. We 
export very little. . 

It is estimated that the whest crop this year will be 
about the same as it was last year, 919,000,000 bushels, 
or about 8 bushels per year for each of us. This is 
300,000,000 bushels less than was expected, but this 
still allows a large quantity for export, on the basis of 
the 1918 experience. The spring wheat crop this year 
did poorly, and it is declared by many farmers in the 
winter wheat belt that they will not attempt the sowing 
of spring wheat again. The drouth this year in Montana 
ard Western Canada was very severe, practically ruining 
the wheat crop in those sections. 

The word “corn” as used throughout the Scriptures 
refers to grain of all kinds. Some tines it refers to 
wheat, as when our Lord used the expression, “Except a 
corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth 
alone; but if it die it bringeth forth much fruit.” 
(John 12:24) The thought back of this is that if Jesus 
had not sacrificed his life he might have maintainéd it 
forever, but in that event he would not have been privi- 
leged to bestow life upon the church and the world. 


TO BUY LAND OR TO SELL 
T CURRENT prices for farm products the valuation 
of $300 and upward per acre for land which would 
have secmed so out of all reason a few years ago is only 
what should now be expected. The sale of anything is 
besed upon its supposed value, upon what it is worth to 
its possessor, what profit can be made out of it, and even 
at 8300 per acre a profit can be made at present out of 
a well-managed farm. 

But the current prices of farm products are besed 
upon the assumption that Europe can be supplied with 
credit to buy our goods. As soon as she can no longer 
buy at present prices the prices must fall, and when they 


ar 
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do fall ds price of $300 will be too ed The man who 
has money to invest in a farm at the present time should 
expect to see his land depreciate in value to a point 
where it will return only the profit that it returned 
before the war. Unless he can pay cash for the farm he 
had better not buy it. But if he can pay cash he can 
hardly put his money into any form of property more 
likely to give lasting satisfaction. It is a kind of 
property that is very tangible in these intangible times. 

A man who has a large farm, larger then he can 
work to the best advantage, would do well to divide his 
holdings at the present time, especially if he has an 
interest-bearing debt that can be cleared off. It is not 
going to be so easy to pay the interest on a high-priced 
farm next year as it is this year, and it will be harder 
still the year following. Persons who sell farm property 
now would do well to sell for cash. Prices on some kinds 
of farm products have already begun to fall. 

In Abrahanvs time the land was free to the user. 
Although Abraham lived just an hundred years in 
Palestine (Genesis 12:4; 25:8) yet he never owned any 
of the land (Acta T:5), despite the fact that he main- 
tained a great houschold of 318 servants (Genesis 14:14) 
and was accounted a “mighty prince” among the people. 
(Genesis 23:6) When the time came for him to bury 
Sarah he had no place to put her, and the sale of a burial 
plot was particularly conditioned on the fact that he was 
“a stranger and sojourner” among the Canaanites, the 
real owners.—Genesis 23 :1-20. 


TO INCREASE WHEAT YIELD 
HE MISTAKE is too often made by farmers in 
the Winter-Wheat Belt of thinking that there will 
always be enough moisture for the greatest growth, with 
the result that short. crops are harvested when more 
attention to the saving of moisture would have assured 
good yields. 

One of the most sara farmers in Illinois turns 

under the stubble as soon as the oats are off. He harrows, 
the same daÿ, what has been turned under and before 
sowing time goes over the field several times with the 
dise, drag, or roller 80 as to kill off the weeds, to settl2 
the subsoil, and to keep a mulch on top. 

Home-grown wheat should be used as seed, for it has 
been shown by experiment that seed acclimated in a 
locality generally gives better vields than seed of the 
same variety brought from a distance. Fanning and 
grading the seed before sowing should always be done, 
thus remoVing broken, immature and shriveled grains. 
weed seeds and foreign material. Smut balls and many 


grains which have been affected by scab will be removed 


by the fanning mill, as these are lighter than sound 








grain. Where stinking smut and loose smut are present, 
seed wheat should be treated with formalin. 
Broadcasting is « very ineffective way of sowing. More 
upiform stands are secured with less seed, and winter 
resistance is greater, where drills are used for seeding. 
In well-prepared soil it makes little difference what kind 
of a drill is used. It is seldom good practice to plant 
at a greater depth than three inches; a half inch less 
is better. On the Great Plains, from three to four fecks 
per acre is the usual rate of seeding, but in all other 
parts of the Winter-Wheat Belt six pecks is the usual 


.quantity sown. 


To avoid the Hessian fl;, seeding should be delayed 
as long as possible. The first frost in the fall destroys 
most of these insects, and thus greatly reduces the 


‘damage which thev may inflict. If the right date for 


planting be selected, neither early enough to be attacked 
by the fly nor yet s0 late as to cause danger of winter- 
killing, four-fifths of the injury to winter wheat may 
be avoided. Risks of late seeding may be greatly lessened 
by providing a firm, well-drained seed bed, finely worked 
on top, in which there is plenty of moisture and available 

plant food. | ‘ 

Ordinary stable mauure supplies the elements needed 
to keep wheat land in good producing condition, except 
that it is short in phosphorus. On the best farms this 
is now added in the stable as the manure is made, 50 
pounds of rock phosphate to one ton of manure. This 
system of reinforcing manure with phosphorus js 
practiced extensively throughout the Middle West and 
South. One pound of phosphate dusted in the stable of 
each horse or cow per day ne the desired 
result. 

One of the best rotations of crops, for a rotation 
which contains wheat as one of the iterns, is corn, oats. 
whoat and clover, the farm being divided into four equal 
parts and worked regularly every season. On & farm 
where such a rotation was practiced with excellent 
results the programme of fertilization was as follows: 

For the corn ten tons per acre of the above-described 
phosphated manure was plowed under, the plowed land 
being subsequently dressed with one ton per acre of 
limestene, For the oats no fertilization. For the wheat 
two fertilizations, one in the fall of a complete fertilizer 
made up of 200 pounds steamed bone meal, 100 pounus 
acid phosphate and 40 pounds muriate of potash, and 
one in the spring of 60 pounds nitrate of soda. This 
400 pounds of fertilizer per acre costs about $6.50 per 
acre for the materials. 

The outcome of the foregoing treatment was an eight- 
year average of 77 bushels of corn per acre, followed by 
61 bushels of oats, 33 bushels of wheat and 3 2-5 tons 
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of clover, an increase as compared with unfertilized 
lands of 50 bushels of corn, 31 bushels of oats, 21 
bushels of wheat and over 2 tons of hay. 

In the Golden Age “The seed chall be prosperous ; 
the vihe shall give her fruit, and the ‘ground shall give 
her increase, and the heavens shall give their dew.” 


* (Zechariah 8:12) Many of these changes are now being 


brought about in the earth in what seems a perfectly 
natural way, but which are really the outworking of 
Jehoÿvah’s good purposes toward our race. He is using 
the minds of men, and the needs of humanity to develop 
the superior methods of cultivation which will make of 
the earth an Eden restored. “And they shall say, This 
land that‘was desclate is become like the garden of 
Eden.” —Ezekiel 36:35. 


FRUIT GROWING VICTORIES 

ANITOBA, Alberta and Saskatchewan have always 

been considered beyond the fruit zone on account 
of the severe winters freezing and bursting the trees. 
During the past ten years the Canadian Forestry Com- 
mission has been grappling with this problem and at 
their Agricultural College at Indian Head, a suburb of 
Winnipeg, they now have a bearing orchard of plüm trees 
and apple trees that is a great success. The trees in this 
orchard are sheltered from the prevailing winter winds 
by a screen of closely-set fir trees. 

A very different way of producing a variety of fruits 
where there was none was brought to light in the work 
of a horticulturist at Findlay, Ohio, recentiy. He had 
upon his farm an apple tree that was decayed in several 
places, had several dead limbs, and his friends said it 
woyld never yield again. He scraped the tree, removed 
all the desd matter, filled the holes with cement, and the 
tree revived. Then he began to experiment with it. 
Now he has grafted upon the original tree thirty-two 
varieties of apples and six varieties of pears and obtains 
fruit of various kinds from the tree from early summer 
until late in the Fall. The tree is more than seventy-five 
years old, and is part held together with chains. 

An unique incident of our Lord’s ministry was the 
pronouncement of te curse upon the barren fig tree, 
“Let‘20 fruit grow on thee henceforward until the age. 
And presentiy the fig tree withered away.” (Matt. 21:19) 
That fig tree represented the Jewish nation. Our Lord 
referred to the same tree again, “Now learn a parable 
of the fig tree: When his branch is yet tender, and 
putteth Éorth' leaves, ye know that summer is nigh: 50 
likewise ÿe when ye seæ all these things, know that it is 
near, even at the doors.”” (Matthew 24:31,32) Thus 
the Lord tells us that when we begin to see Zionism in 
the earth, the Jews beginning to return to Palestine, 
and large numbers planning to follow them, as is now 
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the case, we may know that the barrenness of the Jews 
toward the Lord is at an end, and that the dawn of the 
age, the Golden Age, is at hand, even at the door. Thus 
we may expect that in a few years there will be a great 
returping to the Lord on the part of the Jews, the fruit- 
age which the great husbandman saw 50 ne. ago.— 
Romans 11:26. 


YOUR BUSHEL OF PEANUTS 
FD)? YOU eat your bushel of peanuts last vet 
You did if you are an average American, for there 
are 100,000,000 Americans and we raised 100,000,000 
bushels of peanuts in 1918. To be sure, we only 
hatvested 50,000,000 bushels, but pigs harvested the 
rest, and then we harvested the pigs. And when we ate 
the hams and bacon we ate the 50,000,000 bushels of 
peanuts that the pigs gathered for us. 

We ate a lot of peanuts from the shells, a lot salted, 
a lot in the form of peanut butter, and a lot in the form 
of peanut oil, which_came to us disguised as butter, 
salad oil, etc. 

Uncle Sam has just acknowledged officially that we 
do love the peanut. He has had his dietary experts on 
the job and they have assured him that .the peanut is a 
perfect substitute for mest. And meat has been or is 
scarce. It ought not to be scarce, but it has been made 
so, and that makes it so even if it isn’t so. Meat ought 
not to be made scarce by piling it up in a warehause 
until it spoils and has to be sold for fertilizer. But any- 
way the peanut is valuable for food and Uncle Sam has 
now set apart 812,000 “for collecting and distributing 
by telegraph, mail and otherwise,.information on the 
supply, demand, commercial, movement, disposition, 
quality and market prices of peanuts.” We hope that 
this does not mean that the same thing that happened 
to the meat will happen to the peanut. We would Like 
to eat our bushel next year instead of having it locked 
up in « warehouse until the Senate ratifies, without 
reservations, the League of Nations treaty, or some other 
far-off time. 

We wonder if those were peanuts that Jacob referred 
to in Genesis 43:11 when he said to his eleven sons 
“Take of the best fruits in the land in your vessels, and 
carry down the man [the ruler of Egypt, Joseph] a 
present, a little balm, and a little honey, spices, and 
myrrb, nuts, and almonds.” [Just after we had written 
that we looked the matter up and found that it was 
doubtless pistachio nuts that Jacob sent—the kind used 
in flavoring ice cream]. The “garden of nutg”’of Can- 
ticles 6:11 includes nuts of all kinds. The reference, 
spiritually, is to the heart-gardens of the Foolish Virgin 
class that does not vield as quickly as a garden of spices 
its treasures to the heart-Gardener, the Lord. 
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HAECKEL AS À ‘‘SCIENTIST” 
O MAN of science had a greater influence among 
bis contemporaries than evolutionist Ernest Haec- 
kel, who recently died at Jena, Germany. His many 
friends and admirers praised him ss a light of the first 
magnitude, and innumerable clergymen of modernist 
tendencies swore by Haeckel and mistaught the Bible 
from their pulpits in the “light” of the great German. 
Now that the war has made it possible to discuss 
German philosophy without being called an ignoramus, 
the searchlight and the microscope have been applied 
to many a Teuton scientist, and the world sees them in 


- a less favorable light. Even before the war the reliability 


of Haeckel’s conclusions was assailed, he was robbed of 
his cheaply won laurels, he was convicted of forging 
scientific proofs, and his ignorance both of scientific 
principles and of his own principles was clearly proven. 

For example, Professor Frank Thilly, in a lecture 
before the Sage Philosophical Club at Cornell Univer- 


- sity, summed up his argument as follows: “We have 


examined Haeckel’s philosophy and have pointed out its 
inconsistencies and inadequateness. It violates the 
fundamental requirements of scientific hypothesis; it is 
not consistent with itself, and does not explain the facts: 
It is so full of contradictions that its opponents will 
have no difficulty in citing passages from the “World 
Riddles convicting the author of almost any philosoph- 
ical heresy urider the sun. The fact is, Haecke!’s phil- 
osophy is no system at all, but a conglomeration of 
different systems, a metaphysical potpourri, a thing of 
shreds and patches” 

Another critic of Haeckel, Professor O. D. Chwolson, 
of the Imperial University at Petrograd, says, “The 
result of our investigation is terrible—one might say it 
makes one’s hair stand on end! Evervthing, absolutelÿ 
everything Haeckel says in connection with questions 
of physical research is false, is based on misconceptions 
or betrays an almost incredible ignorance of the most 
fundamental questions. Equipped with such utter ignor- 
ance, however, he considers it possible to declare the 
foundation of modern physical science, the kinetic theory 
of substance, as untenable. Haeckel’s ‘World Riddles 
are typical of these writings whose authors ignore and 
despise the-twelfth commandment: Thou éhalt never 
write about anything thou doest not understand.” 

When “scientists” fall out, and tear one another to 
pieces, the common people have the chance to ascertain 
just how little even the “great” ones know. 


SCIENCE and INVENTION 





WIRELESS FIRE IGNITION 
ERE IS a question that is agitating the insurance 
sompanies just now, and there are other people whc 
are interested. À few years ago the steamahip “voi 
turno” was burned in midocean. There was no apparent 


cause for the conflagration. It was at a time when 


wireless stations were very active and a scientist sug- 


.gested that the cause of the accident was the crossing of 


wireless waves at the time and place where the ship 
took fire. 

Now comes the announcement of a French gcientist, 
Mr. G. A. Leroy, that he has perfected a device by which 
the electric waves of wireless apparatus have set on fire 
combustible materials several yards away. This an- 
nouncement was followed by the observation af some 
oue that the baloon which recently fell in the Loop 
district of Chicago, killing a dozen people and wrecking 
a large bauk, burst into flames just after it had passed 
near a high-powered wireless plant. 

What wonderful unseen powers are in the air about 
us, electric currents of all sorts, magnetism, heat, radio- 
activity, the spiritual powers of demontism and the 
benefcent povrers of the holy angels, “Ministering spirits, 
sent forth to minister for them who shall be heirs of 
salvation !”’—Hebrews 1:14, 


SIXTY MILES À GALLON > 
HEN À TINY Saxon “Four” does thirty miles or 
a motorcycle does fifty miles on a gallon of gasoline 
the proud owner never lets his friends forget it. What 
will the ubiquitous Ford owner not say when he gets 


‘the new gasotine motor invented in Kanses City? — 


It is called the Van Dyke motor and claims to be 
built on quite new principles. It gives promise of un- 
heard-of mileage records per gsllon. Among other 
claims made for this remarkable invention are that it 
increases the power ten per cent through confinement of 
heat ordinarily radiated ; it operates on a fuel saving of 
sixty per cent compared with standard machines; it will 
make an unusually efficient airplane motor; :it will 
make possible the manufacture of a car selling for $250. 

The ancient prophet, Daniel, would perhaps not be 
undulyÿ surprised to come back and sse the common 
people skimming over the ground in “chariots” costing 
four for a thousand dollars, for it was he who uttered 
the prophecy to the effect that “many shall run to and 
fro” (Daniel 12:4), and it is possible that a 100-mile- 
an-hour racing machine might not give concern to tbe 
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Hebrew sage of Babylon. At any rate, many are running 
to and fro, and if that is the fulfilment of the prophet's 
prediction, the other part goes with it that this is the 
“time of the end,” in plain words, the end of this order 
of things. to be shortly followed by the long promised 


: Golden Age. 


TRANS-ATLANTIC TELEPHONY 

HAT THE earlv realization of the ides of talking 

across the ocean by wireless may be at hand appears 
from the statement that the General Electric Company 
is considering plans for doing it A wealthy New Yorker 
bas a partner in Paris and wishing to obviate the delay 
of the electric cable, is having plans drawn up for calling 
him up like any other department of the business with 
this difference that the call will go by wireless and the 
response will be from Paris. 

The consulting engineer of the “G. E” in charge of 
this kind of work, has perfected the duplex ‘wireless 
telephone and says that the trans-Atlantic system con- 
templated will be much like that of an ordinary tsle- 
phone exchange. It will make it easy for the traveller 
who is expected to write a letter home every day, to take 
up the hotel-room phone and talk three minutes with 
wife or sweetheart; and something like that will come, 
we are confidently imformed, when wireless telephone 
exchanges are established in all the principle cities of the 
world. 

It will be quite a dream of the ancients fulfilled when 
man talks familiariy with his fellow across sea and land. 


SIGNALLING TO MARS? 
VERY once in a while some “scientist” gets public. 
ity by resurrecting the ancient scientific possibility 
of communicating with the planet Mars. 

This is always interesting and enough of the common 
people will at least scan the newspaper paragraph to add 
that much ‘“‘fame” to a man of science. The assumption 
is that the planet Mars is peopled with intelligent beings, 


‘ who have a similar feverish liking for “some new thing,” 


that they are trying to communicate with the planet 
Earth ; and tbat there are “scientists” on Mars equally 
desirohe. with the esrth scientists of securing “fame”. 
But who knows whether the Martians (?) mary be quite 
good people and might not care to communicate with 
s0 disreputable a planet as Earth? 

Another scientist makes his bow, as he repeats the 
first act of the familiar play, “Mars and the Martians ” 
It is Professor David Todd and he proposes to utilize 
the biggest baloon ever made and go up to the highest 
beight erer gone to by hbumans. The gas bag will have a 
capacity af 140,000 cubic feet, and is expected to ascend 
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with the Professor to the height of 50,000 miles It is by 
means of a new invention, of course, which perhaps has 
never been tried hefore and nobody knows for sure 
whether it will work, but divides the baloon into two 
compartments, the upper containing hydrogen gas, and 
the lower ordinary fresh air. And the Professor bas 
just returned from Brazil and “perfected”’ a signalling 
apparatus for the experiments. The ennouncement is 
evidently official for it is made by Leo Stevens, baloon 
instructor at Fort Omaha. 

It takes the old things to catch the public sation: 
but they have to be tagged as new. Even sigualling to 
Mars is an old thing dressed up occssionally. The old 
cynic of Jerusalem had it right when he wrote, “The 
thing that hath been is that which shall be; and that 
which is done is that which shall be done; is there any- 
thing. whereof it may be said, See, this is new? it hath 
been already of old time, which was before us.” (Eccles- 
iastes 1:9-10) We wonder how a times the ancients 
tried to signal to Mars? . ae 


FISHES AND HORSES MINDS 


: JA DIS TNCUSEED professor of psychology answer- 


ed a question as to the mental processes of the 
lower animals by stating.that they thought and telt like 
human beings but to a less degree. 

Scientists are on the right track in investigating the 
minds of animals for there is something to be discovered, 
though of what practical value is not dwelt upon. One 
“famous authority,” Dr. Francis Ward, has studied fish 
and says that they actually think. A fish hes memory 
and judgment to refuse a bait covering a.hook, provided 
the fish’s latest sad experience with the hook is not over 
s certain number of days or hours distant. The fish was 
able to connect mentally the hook and bsit with a signal 
a few inches above. That fishes love one anotl.er just 
as higher animals do has been proved, as well as that 
they give expression to their emotions. Indeed, if one 
knows fish, he can, according to Dr. Ward, watch them 
and tell what they are thinking about, what they intend 
to do, and the state of their feelings. 

More people know horses than know fish, and that 
horses have emotions and love their friends and hate 
their tormentors there is no question. No one of humsane 
instincts can have much to do with a good horse without 
gaining an affection for the animal, which is often 
reciprocated to a marked degree. That horses even weep 
is vouched for by a prominent veterinarian who states 
that they have well developed tear glands, and that “in 
a dumb brute’a existence, especially an old and nervous 
horse, there might be times of great fatigue, when his 
physical condition could produce such a reaction, which 
is something like hysteria.” 
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SAFETY ZONES FOR BABIES 

ABIES who expect to spend their first year of life 
in & city should take care to choose 8 “safety zone.” 
. According to a report on Infant Mortality in Saginaw, 
‘-Mich.,, given out recently by the Children’s Bureau of 
the U. S. Department of Labor, it is more than G times 
83 dangerous for a baby to be born in one section of the 
. town as in another, The investigations of the Bureau 
have shown that the essentials of a safety zone for babies 
are that a majority of the fathers in it must earn a 
‘living wage, the mothers must not be employed during 
the year before or the vear following the baby’s birth, 
the mothers must receive proper care when their babies 
are born, both fathers and mothers must be able to read 

and write, and the babies must be properly housed. 

In Saginaw there were several wards where poor 
drainage, unsanitary disposition of garbage and refuse, 
out-door toilets, shallow well drinking waters and dwell- 
ings which lacked sewer connection rendered the section 
unsafe for babies. In the ward in Saginaw where the 


‘7 tesst favorable conditions prevailed, one baby out of 


every 6 died before it was a year old, as compared with 
one aut of every 34 in the best residential wards. In 
the ward havizg the highest infant mortality, a majority 
of the fathers had very small wages. Of the 21 babies 
who died in this ward, 18 had fathers earning less then 
+ 8850 a year. The infant mortality rate was only about 
half as great for those babies whose fathers earned 
between 8850 and 81050 a jear as it was for the city as 
a whole, and only about one-fourth as greut for those 
whose fathers earned $1250 or more, while babies who 
were unfortunate enough to choose fathers carning less 
than 8450 died at a rate over twice as great as that for 
the whole city. 

It is only when the father’s earnirgs were small that 
the Saginaw mothers went out to work. The infant 
Borne rate for the babies of working mothers was 
192.7 as Compared with 78.3 for those whose mothers 
were not gainfully employed. A low incame also means 
that the mother as a rule does not receive proper care 
before the baby is born. In Saginaw the deaths of two- 
thirds of the babies were due primarily to prenatal 
causes. “Prepatal Care” says the report, “is especially 
necded for the inexperienced young mother and in fam- 
ilies in which the father’s earnings are low, judging from 
tbe high mortality among frst-born babies and in the 
lower earnings groups.” 

: There were, however, in Saginaw, a sufficient number 


of safety zones to make the rates for the city as a whole 
compare very favorably with other cities where the 
Children’s Bureau has made « similar study. The 


Infant mortality rate for Saginaw is only 84.6, notably 


less than that of the registration area. Thirty-nine per 
cent of the births occurred in families where the father’s 
earnings were over $850 a year, a proportion exceeded 
only by that of Brockton, Mass. Less than an eïghth of 
the Saginaw mother: were gainfully employed, during 
the year prior to the baby’s birth or during any part of 
the baby's first year. In the manufacturing cities of 
Brockton and New Bedford, Mass, one-fifth and tiro- 
fifths of the mothers, respectively, had worked in order 
to supplement the family income. Only a few of the 
Saginaw mothers, even when employed, worked away 
from home, so that a majority of the babies had the ad- 
vantage of breast feeding and mothering. The attend- 
ance of a physician at confinement in Saginaw was the 
rule to which there were few exceptions. Very few of the 
mothers were cut off from useful information regarding 
the care of their babies tErough their insbility to read. 
Only G per cent of the Saginaw mothers were illiterate, 
as compared with 13 per cent in Brockton, Mass, 
16 per cent in Johnstown, Pa., and 17 per cent in 
Manchester, N. H. 

Put, although Saginaw is a comparatively safe place 
for bebies, all babies do not have an equal chance ta live. 
If everv babr is to be given a chs#fice, the report points 
out, every family must be enabled to maintain a fair 
standard of living and every expectant mother must be 
in a position to secure proper care and advice. In this 
way every part of the city can be made a safety zone 
for babies. 

In the Colden Age human life will be criiered 
precious everywhere, more highly esteemed than “the 
golden wedge of Ophir” (Isaiah 13:12) It will be 
esteemed for what it is—the wonderful, inscrutable 
gift of God, and while we have reason to believe that 
the number of new babies will gradually decrease as men 
znd women become more and more unselfishly interested 
in the welfare of the whole race, yet we may be sure 
that when the babies arrive they will be made welcome 
and cared for in such a way, if possible, as to guarantee 
not oulr their physical but their mental and moral well- 
being in every sense. There is something wrong with 

people who do rot have a warm spot in their hearts for 
the Little folks that bring so much of sunshine with them 
into the world 
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TRAVEL and MISCELLANY 





HIS CORNER OF CHINA 
HAT A single individuak may accomplish who is 
altruistically deroted to the welfare of his fellows 
may be scen by any traveler that takes the trouble to go 
up the Yangtse River to the city of Nan-tung Chow. 

There lives 8 Chinese scholar, Chang Chien, who had 
tried in vain to give play to his beneficent ideas in high 
government positions, and finding the Chinese politi- 
cians’ control of government inimical there to the welfere 
of the common people, the same as in other countries, he 
left public service and settled in Nan-tung Chow deter- 
mined to begin to make his community a model one. 
- The effect of this sage’s efforts has been to create in the 
héart of China, what all the missionaries of Christianity 
. have never accomplished, a model for the community 
development of the nation, something that will doubtless 
stend as the best that-can be accomplished until the 
Golden Age transforms the entire world, including 
China. 

To Chang Chien were given in charge all the public 
institutions of the city, including the poorhouse, the 
jails, the police and the educational work. He has a 
scheme of industrial development which has taken form 
in six land development companies and numerous other 
industries. There is an agricultural college, working on 
experimental fields to ascertain the best crops and the 
best methods of handling them. According to “Asia”, 
these include’ fields of Sea Island cotton, sugar cane 
‘ from America, wheat suited to different soils, apples, 
pears, fige, bamboos and mulberries ÆEmbroidery is 
developed into a local industry through a school conduct- 
ed by a Chinese lady, the finest embroidery expert of 
the Republic. Other departments are under the charge 
of specially selected experts Nan-tung Chow is in- 
debted to Chang Chien for a system of five public parks, 
connected by winding driveways and artistic bridges and 
containing beautiful lakes and grottoes. 

Chang Chien is an efficient altruist, for he follows the 
definite plan of inaugurating two new enterprises a year. 
The 1919 program includes an automobile road to the 
famous Lang Shan Hills, and 1926 will see more roads, 
dikes for flood prevention and a school for silk culture. 

The citizèns of Nan-tung Chow, down to the children, 
are with thewise man who has led them up from poverty 
to culture and plenty. Chang Chien states the simple 
principles by which he won confidence and awakened 
the Chinese to their present progress: “If you wish to 
develop a community, you must first of all avoid all 


“ 


self-interest, which is a stumbling block to true progress. 
If you would have the common people desire cleaniiness 
and appreciate the beautiful in art and nature, they 
must first be given the opportunity to earn their rice. 
Create a condition such that the people do not think of 
poverty. »” 

What this great citizen of the Chinese Républic ‘is 
doing will be the burden of thousands of altruistic men 
and women when the Golden Age has come in its glory. 
Then the great and powerful will regard it their greatest 
achievement, not to help themselves to the people’s 
millions, but to help the people by millions with devoted 
service. When that time comes it will be as though the 
command, “Forward March !”” had been given for all the 
peoples of all nations, for it will see the whole world 
marching on with a progress and a prosperity undreamed 
of. Every man will be every other man’s brother and 
every woman every other woman’s sister. All will be 
for one and one will be for all It will indeed be the 
Golden Age of which poets have sung, dreamers have 
dreamed and for which the whole world has ever hoped. 
It is coming—s0on—for would Christ have commanded 
all Christians everywhere for eighteen centuries to pray 
the prayer, “Thy will be done on earth as it is done in 
heaven” unless it were in the divine plan that the 
prayer should be fulfilled? 


ALL ABOARD FOR EUROPE 
ÔR SIX YEABS war, submarines, passports, censor- 
ships and other conditions have hindered the tourist 
‘rade, but next year the bars are expected to be down. 
Steamship companies report, possibly for advertising 
purposes, that 1920 will witness an unprecedented rush 
to see the war-torn fields and towns of France and 
Belgium. European travel will carry the fresh distinction 
of familisrity with the renowned names of new battle- 
fields. Thousands will go with reverent grief to see the 
graves of their soldier dead ‘Tens of thousands of 
former soldiers will accompany their people over scenes 
they helped to make historie. The old crowd of million- 
aires cannot let the newly-rich outdo them in ability to 
talk about “the Continent.” Hundreds of thousands of 
other people will revisit the old folks, tour quietly in the 
established manner, visit art galleries and pay homage 
at the multitudinous ehrines of the old world The total 
of visitors is estimated at a million, of whom a third 
have booked their passage provisionally on the hundred 
ships that will be waiting for them. 
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If the army of tourists could begin their march at 
once it would be a godsend to Europe, for it is estimated 
that the million travelers will spend four billion dollars 
abroad. The direct effect of this flood of money will be 
to put billions into circulation and stimulate Europe’s 
domestic trade and manufactures. It will be the equiv- 
alent of an American loen of that amourt, with the 
advantage to Europe of not having to be paid back and 
carrying no interest charges. It will give Europe a vast 
sum with which to repay this country for manufactured 
and raw materials which the poverty stricken nations 
are unable to pay for now with either gold or goods. It 
will go in the shape of funds based on foreign exchange, 
and by raising the demand for foreign exchange, will 
increase the value of the pound, franc and mark, and 
stimulate the purchase of American goods abroad, a 


. trade now languishing from the losses met in changing 


foreign monetary units into dollars In many ways the 
promised exodus will be a benefit to both the Old World 
and the ‘New ; its failure would be a calamity. 

"There is some danger, however, of the tourist tide 
not tarning Europeward, if the spread of the revolution- 
ary movement is not checked, for wealthy tourists would 
feel anything but at home in a communist country. 
But tourists are not looking for any special danger in 
that direction, though it may become more serious, 

The relationship established by a vast international 
trade makes the whole world dependent on every part, 
and every part on the whole. So unnoticed « movement 
as the tourists’ visits to Europe are necessary to the 
welfare of thousands. It is true that throughout the 
entire world “We are all members one of another” 
(Ephesians 4:25), for the economic body, even as the 
true church,. Christ’s body, is “not ont member but 
many, and whether one member sufer, ail the members 
suffer with it, and the eye cannot gay unto the hand, I 
have no need of thee, nor again the hand to the ect, I 
have no need of you; there should be no division in the 
body, but the members should have the same care one for 
arother.’—1 Corinthians 12:14-16. 


TBE GREATEST TRAVELER 
F A REGAL crown were to be awarded to the greatest 
traveler in the world’s history it weuld not fall on 
Christopher Columbus, Marco Polo, Americus, nor any 
of the noted explorers of ancient or modern times. Nor 
would it be given to Julius Caesar, Napoleon Bonaparte, 
nor any king, potentate or nobleman, nor even to the 
best spendèr in ‘the American army of invasion that will 
“see ruine Europe” next year. 
The traveler who is entitled to wear the crown is the 
salesman. He is the greatest because the most useful. 
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Wherever he travels the famed two blades of grass grow 
where but one had grown. He builds factories, creates 
towns and cities, makes whole states and nations prosper- 
ous. He originates new wants and expands the horizon 
of human interests. He elevetes the standards of livirg 
and supplies the necessities, comforts and luxuries for 
the better life. Wherever he goes he blesses the inhabi- 
tants of city, town and country. He is the king of 


travelers, because he is the greatest servant of the people. 


REWARDING THE CHIEFTAINS 


HE SUM OF 83,000,000 hes been set aside by the 

British Government for special rewærds for the 
-ommanding officers of the Great War. Of this amount 
Field-Marshal Haïg and Admiral Beatty are each to get 
8500,000 and Viscount French and Admiral Jellicoe will 
each get $250,000. The American custom is to reward 
its military chiefs with one or more monster parades and 
possibly a little better title and pay, and that is all. 
The English example is hardly calculated to chill the 
erdor of military men in Great Britain. Rather we may 
suppose they will welcome any further opportunities to 
serve their country in « military way, and this does not 
make them peace makers or peace lovers. Nevertheless, 
“Blessed are the pencernakers ; for they. shall le called 
the children of God.”—Matthew 5:9. 


GROWTH OF THE U. S FLEET 


T THE TIME the United States flot made ïts 

grand tour of the world in 1908 its total tonnage 
was 206,627 ; today it is more than five times as large. 
Then there were 800 officers and 13,506 mon ; now there 
are 4,000 officers and 66,000 men. Then the largest 
ship had four twelve-inch guns and could shoot 10,000 
yards. Now the largest ship carries twelve fourteen- 
inch guns and can hit the target at 20,000 yards. Then 
coal was the fuel; now oil. 

When the time comes that they “beat their swot sde 
into plowshares and their spears into pruning hooks” 
(Jsaiah 2:4), what a lot of pruning hooks they wiil be 
able to get out of one of these armored ships, carrying 
twelve fourteen-inch rifles. 


AUTOMOBILE VACATIONISTS 


ANY VACATIONISTS last summer made a 

scond-hand automobile perform their transpor- 
tation service. At the beginning of the vacation they 
bought second-kand cars, took the folks out and back, 
and enjoyed many pleasant trips about the vacation 
point. On return home the autos were sold at a net cost 
for operation and depreciation which was a light invest- 
ment for the added vacation pleasure. 
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WORLD HAS ENDED—YOU MAY NEVER DIE 


OR MANY CENTURIES sickness, sorrow, suffering 


- and death have afflicted the human race. But there 
has been just enough joy mixed with the sorrows of life 


“to create a longing desire for life everlasting. And if 


that life everlasting could be accompanied by perfection 
the happiness of man would be complete. Recognizing 
Jehorah as the great First Cause, whose attributes are 
wisdom, justice, love and power, and who is the Creator 


. ofman, it seems entirely reasonable that having permit- 


ted man to so long desire the blessings of Life everlasting, 


* his wisdom and love would lead ‘him to mske provision 


for the gratification of that desire. Reason or theorizing 


_- alone could not lead us to a satisfactory conclusion, nor 


has man been left to rely merelv upon these. Jehovah 
bas graciously provided a record, written by holy men of 
old and by his inspired witnesses, which record discloses 
that God bas a great plan which he has caused to develop 
in an orderly and majestic manner. In this record, the 


. Bible, we find the testimony concerning man's origin, his 
- course, the reason for his sickness, sorrow, suffering and 


death, and what the future holds for him. 

The Bible has never been whollr and completels under- 
stood, but according to the standard stated therein the 
light has shone brighter and brighter as the centuries 
have progressed, and the promise is made that far greater 
light would be’shed upon its pages in the close of the age. 
When the Prophet Daniel recorded a brief historv of the 
world long before these events transpired, Jehovah told 
bim to close up the prophecy and seal the words, s0 that 
they could not be understood, until the time of the end. 
The inference must be reached that when that “time of 
the end” occurs the Bible would be better understood. 

If in this hour of great distress upon humankind we 
can find a consoling message that will bind up the broken 
hearted and comfort those that mourn, then with glad- 
ness we:chould embrace this message and be eager ta 
transmit it to others, that they too might rejoice. This 
article is written for the purpose of proving that the 
time is here to understand the Bible; that we are in “the 
time of the end”; that the old order is perishing from 
the eartb ; fhat the new is coming in; that restitution 
blessings wiki soon be offered to the world and then men 
who obey the righteous laws of Jehovah will never die. 
In this article and a subsequent one, we hope to make 
this proof so clear and convincing that all who hare 
faith in the Bible can see the reason for the sorrows now 
on earth and the blessings that shall follow. | 





In the examination of this subject we must apply the 
prophetic evidences in the place where they belong. The 
Scriptures admonish us: “Study to show thyself approv- 
ed unto God, a workman that needeth not to be ashamed, 
rightiy dividing the word of truth.” (2 Timothy 2:15) 
The Scriptures that applied at one stage of the world's 
history may have no application now, and vice versa. 
Such was recognized by the New Testament writers, and 
particularly by the Lord Jesus himself. 

For nearly nineteen centuries students of divine proph- 
ecy have expected and looked for the world to end, 
because Jesus taught it would end. Many Christian men, 
however, failing to recognize the distinction between the 
spmbolic and literal phrases of the Bible, have been con- 
fused concerning the end of the world. For instance, 


. fhe great John Calvin taught that upon the happening 


of that event Jesus, reappesring near the earth, would 
cause fire to be emitted from the clouds, setting the 
earth aflame and totally destroying it and everything on 
it. Boeing a clergyman of great renown, it was supposed 
that he based his conclusions upon a proper interpreta- 
tion cf the Bible, and great numbers believed his teach- 
ing; and for this reason, with fear and trepidation, 
many have looked forward to the ending of the world. 
Rcason would lead us to the conclusion that Jehovah 
would not create a wonderful earth like this, permit man 
to bring it to a high state of cultivatiôn in many places. 
and then completely destroy it. Such is wholly out of 
harmony with his character. Likewise such is wholly out 
of harmony with the plain teachings of his Word, which 
says: “The earth abideth forever.” (Ecclesiastes 1:4) 
“For thus saith the Lord that created the heavens ; God 
himself that formed the esrth and made it; he hath 
established it, he created it not in vain, he formed it to 
be inhabited.” {fssiah 45:18) When the Bible speaks of 
the worid ending it does not mean the literal eerth, but 
it does refer to an epoch or dispensation of time during 
which a certain arrangement of things or social order 
exists. In proof of this the Scriptures disclose that there 
was a “world” which existed from the time of Eden 
until the great deluge: “Whereby the world that then 
was. being overflowed with water, perished.” (2 Peter 
3:6) At the end of the flood a new “world” began, and 
the promise is made by the same Scriptural writer that 
it shall end. The period of that world is from the flood 
until the coming of Messiah's kingdom, and his kingdom 
tould mark the beginning of another new worid or new 
order of things | 
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“ There are several distinct periods of time mentioned 
in the Scriptures which have their culmination practi- 
cally at the same time. Among these are ‘the times of 
the Gentiles” and “the end of the world.” The Scrip- 


tures disclose that the Gentile Times epan a period of. 


2520 years. They had their beginning with the over- 
throw of Zedekiah, the last king of Isracl, in the autumn 
of 607 B.C. at the time Nebuchsdnezzar of Babylon 
established the first universal empire in the earth. This 
period of 2520 vears, then, necessarilv cnded in the 
autumn season of 1914 À. D. Referring to this period of 
time the great Master, through the Revelator. said : “The 
nations were angry, and thy wrath is come.” (Revelstion 
11:18) This prophecy was fulfilled exactly on time. 

We now submit the testimony of Jesus of Nazarcth. 
Everyone who helieves that he is the Son of Cod and 
that he spoke with authority must believe, in the light of 
the events that are daily transpiring, that the old world 
has ended. Jesus hed been teaching his disciples that the 

. world would end, and that he would come again and that 
his kingdom should supnlant the old. unrighteous order. 
Five days before his crucifixion his disciples approached 
him as he sat on the Mount of Olives and propounded 
this question: “Tell us, when will this happen? What 
will be the sign [proof] of your arrival. and of the end 
of the world ?” 

Ît was not God’s purpose that the discinles should at 
that time clearly understand the answer that the Master 
gave. His answer was couched in such prophetic phrases 
that it could be understood clearly by no student of the 
Bible until the events transpired. His answer. in the 

‘light of present events, however, às now manifest. He 
showed that the end of the world would be marked with 
great trouble and disturbances in the earth. His answers 
are set forth in the 24th chapter of Matthew and the 
21st chapter of Luke. Among the answers given by him 
are the following: 

“Nation shall rise against nation, and Lingdom against 
kingdom, and there shall be famines, and pestilences, 
and earthquakes in divers places. All these are the 
beginning of sorrows.”’—Matthew 24:7,8. 

Chronologically, the old world ended in the autumn 
seasoÿ*of 1914, and exactly on time nation rose against 
nation and kingdom against kingdom., and there follow- 
ed the greatest war of all history. Twenty-nine nations 
were involved in that war, including by far the greater 

. part of earth’s population. The nations involved are 

. particularly designated among maukind as Christiar 
nations. "Frue to the prophetic utterances, this was the 
beginning of sorrows, marking the end of the world. 

Closely, followed a further fulfillment of this prophetic 
answer; namelv, the famine. Notwithstanding the fer- 
tile condition of the earth and the wonderful means of 








production, the conditions accompanying the war made 
it necessary to establish in nearly every country a Food 


Administrator. That the peoples have been in a condi- 


tion of famine for the past three years no one would 
attempt to gainsay. From Armenia comes the cry today 
of threatoned starvation; a similar cry from Russis; 
from Germany; from Austria; from the Balkans; in 
fact; from nearly all parts of the carth. Mr. Frank A 
Vanderlip, for some time President of the National @ity 


Bank of New York, recently, through the Associated : 


Press, declared : 

TI doubt if Amerien nn the étant of the 
paralysis of European industry. Of course, ve expect idle- 
ness threughout the devnsted districts, but there fs partial 


.{dleress throughout the whoie industrial area of Europe, in 


noutrni ns well as in belligerent countries. In England more 
than a million people are receiving regular grants from the 
Goyerument because of ugemployment, and the number is 


-expected to grow ns the British army is further demobilized 


In Belginm 800.090 are receiving unemployment aid The 
Government of Hoïland is giving subsidized food to meet 
conditions of unemployment. Italy Îs dealing with an army 
of unemployed. Grert industries in Poland are prostrated. 
In Czecha-Slovakiu the limits of disorganization have been 
reached In Rurmanin the farmers are without live stock 
anü there is not enough of seed to piant the fields.” 

It is to be expected that this condition of food shortage 
will grow worse. 

Following upon the heels of the war and the food 
shortage came the greatest pestilence that has aflicted 
mackind. In four years the war victims numbered 

rproximately 9,000,000. -In less than one year the 
victims of the dread influenzs exceeded 12,000,000. 
Scientists warn against a recurrencg of the pestilence 
because the lack of food, causing lack of nourishment 
amongst the people, lays their syStems open to the attack 
of disease germs. 

Throughout the Scriptures the word earthquake used 
in a symbolie sense means revolution. Here then we 
have another fulfilment of the prophetic answer of Jesus. 
With the fail of aristocracy in Russia came a great 
revolution. With the fall of plutocracy in Germany a 
revolution occurred there. The public press almost daily 
reports conditions prevailing throughout Europe border- 
ing on revolution, while every day the news columns are 
filled with reports of a disturbed condition amongst 
labor in America and throughout the world. 

In further answer to the questions propounded by 
the disciples concerning the end of the world Jesus said: 
Then there will be “upon the carth distress of nations 
with perplexity; the sca and the waves roaring; men’s 
hearts failing them for fear, and for looking after those 
things which are coming on the earth.” There could be 
na doubt of the fulfilment of this Scriptural statement 
in the very hour through which we are now passing. 
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In his address to Congress since these days of disturb- 
ance have begun, President Wilson said : “These are devs 
of great perplexity, when a great cloud hangs over the 
greater part of the world. It seems as if great, blind 
material forces have been released which have for long 
been held in leash and restraint.” 

Government officials are in perplexity; financiers are 
perplexed ; business men are disturhed and their hearts 
are fearful ; men who have to do with labor organizations 
are in perplexity-and disturbed ; and the restless element 
of humanity which the Lord likened unto the sea, is 
roaring, and those who make up the numbers, the 
peoples, the waves, are dashing against each other, and 
. there is a general condition of unrest in the earth, all 6f 
which evidences the fact that the old world has come to 
an end and the time for the new is here. 

One of the most conclusive proofs given in the añswer 
of Jesus is that concerning the Jewish people. God 
organized the Jews into a nation and dealt with them 
exclusively for more than eighteen centuries. The time 
came when, because of the Jews unfaithfulness, that 
nation was destroyed, and Jesus said: “They shall fall 
by the edge of the sword, and shall be led away captive 
into all nations, and Jerusalem shall be trodden down of 
the Gentiles until the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled.” 
—Luke 21:24. 

The student of prophecy finds that there is a parallel 
between the events which transpired relative to Israel 
and the events transpiring during the Gentile dominion. 
Jehovah through the Prophet Jeremiah, spoke to Israel 
advising the people of that nation that they would be 
driven out of their own country into a country with 
which they were not familiar; that there they would 
receive great persecution, and that this period of per- 
secution and suffering would be the same length as the 
period of their favor, and that thereafter he would bring 
them back into Palestine and again show them favor. 
Their returning to Palestine, Jesus mentioned, would 
mark the time of his presence and the end of the world. 

. (See Jeremiah 16:13-18). Through the Prophet Zech- 
ariah the Lord Jehovah foretold there would be great 
rejoiciag in Jerusalem cover the entrance of the King 
(Messiah), and that that day would mark the time when 
the “double” would begin to count; that is to say, it 
would mark the beginning of God’s favor being with- 
drawn from the Jewish people and the beginning of a 
period of suffering equal to the period of their favor. 





The Prophet says: “Rejoice greatly, O daughter. 


of Zion; shout, O daughter of Jerusalem: behold, thy 
King cometh unto thee: he is just, and having salvation; 
lowly, and riding upon an ass, and upon a colt the foal 
_of an ass” (Zechariah 9:9) Matthew 21:1-9 records a 
fulfilment of this prophecy, when Jesus made his tri- 


umphal entry into Jerusalem, offering himself as King. 
That great event transpired in the spring of the year 
A. D. 33. The favor to the Jews began in 1812 B.C, 
and A. D. 33 marked the end of a period of 1845 years, 
the time when Jesus officially withdrew God’s favor from 
the Jewish people, eaying to them: “Behold, your house 
is left unto you desolate” Since this period of time 
should be doubled, according to this prophetic evidence, 
we must add 1845 years to A. D. 33, which brings us to 
À. D. 1878, at which time there should be some evidence 
of God’s favor beginning to return to the Jews in order 


that this parallel might be carried out We find the 


fulfilment in history in this. 

Palestine, sacred to all orthoddx Jews, had long been 
in the possession of Turkey. À war between Turkey and 
Russia resulted in the treaty of San Stephano, which 
practically: eliminate Turkey’s European possessions. 

‘At this juncture of sffairs, there appeared upon 
the scene a remarkable man, the Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, officially designated Lord Beaconsfeld, 
his true name being Disraeli, a full-blooded Israelite. 
Acting in his officiel capacity, he called to his aid the 
army and navy of Great Britain, served notice on 
Russia that she must recede from the harsh treaty made 
with Turkey, and the result was the Berlin Congress of 
Nations which assembled June 13, 1878 and was in 
cession for thirty days. It was presided over by Lord 
Beaconsfield, the Jew, who wrote the treaty and dictated 
the Policy of the convention The conference resulted 
in a new treaty, more favorable to Turkey, and in con- 
sideration for this act on the part of Great Britain, 
Turkey guaranteed certain religions : aud civil rights to 
the Jews in Palestine which they had not enjoyed 
since they were driven out at the fall of that nation. 
Thus in A. D. 1878, exactly on time, God’s favor began 
to return to the Jews, distinctly Ruree the parallel 
fulfilmént. 

While the favor was officially sithdrarn from the 
Jews in the spring of A. D. 33, it was not until exactly 
forty vears thereafter, to wit, À. D. 73, that Judea 
became depopulated and the Jews cessed to be a nation. 
Accordingly, in 1878 favor began to return to the Jews 
and was marked progressively by the advance of Zionism 
and Jews returning to Palestine, until the end of forty 
years, to wit, in the spring of 1918, when a distinct 
event happened, again fufilling the’ paralleliam, The 


‘ Allied armies under General Allenby had wrested the 


possession of Palestine for the purpose of establishing in 
Palestine a separate and distinct nation for the Jews. 
Nathan Strauss, the grand old man of American 
Jewry, in a speech delivered in New York City during 
the progress of the war, said: “We are living in en age 
when we are about to realize the two-thousand-yesr-old 
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hope of the Jewish people. T am especially glad that we 
are witnessing the spectacle of the whole world applaud- 
ing and approving and supporting our great purpose to 
æ-establish the Jewish people on their own soil.” 

Jesus used & parable as further corroborative evidence 
of the events that should be transpiring about the time 
of “the end of the world.” On a previous occasion he 
had likened the Jewish nation unto a fig tre. Now he 
says: “Learn à parable of the fig tre; When its branch 
is yet tender and putteth forth leaves, ye know that the 
summer is nigh: so likewise, when ye shall see all these 
things, know that it is near, even at the doors. Verily, 
verily 1 say unto you, this generation shall not pass till 
all these things be fulfilled.” In other words, when these 
events begin to take place the people or generation then 
on earth would be permitted to see a complete fulfilment 
of the prophetic evidences set forth in this great pro- 
phecy, proving conclusively the ending of the old world 

‘end the coming in of the new. 

As additional evidence in answer to the question, 
Jesus said : “The gospel of the kingdom shall be preach- 
ed in all the world for a witness unto all nations, and 
then fhe end shall come’ This has been fulfilled. The 
message of the kingdom, translated into every known 
tongue and language, has been carried to the four corners 
of the earth. This has not been for the purpose of con- 
verting the world, but, according to the testimony of 
Jesus, has been “as a witness,” that some of the world 
might know about it. 

Further answering his disciples, Jesus declared that 

. as it was in the days of Noah, 50 shall it be in the end of 
the world. “For as in the days that were before the flood 
they were eating and drinking, marrying and giving in 
marriage, until the day that Noe entered the ark, and 
knew not until the flood came, and took them all away.” 
And we find it exactly so in the time in which we are 
now living. Very few, comparatively speaking, of the 
peoples of earth really stop to consider what is the 
meaning of the present disturbed conditions of society. 
They continue with their business and social affairs as 
usual, giving little or no heed to the Scriptural testi- 
mony and the fulfillment of prophetic utterances. Such 
was true in Noah’s day. While Noah preached the people 
scoffed : ‘end mocked him. At the present time of distress, 
when the people are greatly in need of comfort, the 
clergy as a class not only fail to tell the people the 
meaning of this terrible trouble, but they treat the 
subject with contempt and scoff at anyone who sieurs 
that the world Hes ended. 

Wben Jerusalem fell into the hands of the Allied 
armies, this, together with the great influx of Jews into 
Palestine, caused a few clergymen to meet in London 
and issue a manifesto and publish it throughout the 
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world, to the effect that the return of the Jews to Pales- 
tine indicates the near establishment of the Lord’s 
kingdom and the end of the world. An enterprising 
reporter of the Chicago Herald interviewed a large 
number of clergymen on the question, almost all of 
whom scoffed at the thought expressed by the manifesto. 


Many of them said, “We feel that the present war has. 
no more bearing on the second coming of Christ than: 


other wars and revolutions have had.” In other words, 
“Things continue as they were from the beginning.” 
This very scoffing of this class”of learned gentlemen is 
another fulfiliment of Biblical testimony proving that 
the world has ended. We read the words of St. Peter: 
“That ye may be mindful of the words which were 
spoken before by the holy prophets, and of the command- 
ment of us, the apostles of the Lord and Saviour: 
knowing this first, that there shall come in the last days 
scoffers, walking after their dwn desires, and saying, 
Where is the proof of his presence [and of the end of 
the world]? for since the fathers fell asleep all things 
continue as they were from the beginning of creation. 
For this cause they are willingly ignorant”’—concerning 
the end of the world.—2 Peter 3:2-5. 

Addressing himself to the disciples in parabolic 
phrase, Jesus likened his true followers, true Christians, 
to wheat, and the false, or merely nominal Christians, to 
tares. He said the two would grow together in the same 
denominations until the time of the harvest, and then 
there would be & separation. He plainly said: “The 
harvest is the end of the world.” A clear fuifillment of 
this prophetic evidence is found in present day events 
when Christian people, without regard to denomination 
or creed, are forsaking the old systems and coming to- 
gether to worship God in spirit and in truth. studyinz 
the Bible for the purpose of illuminatirg their iminds 
and doing good to their fellow men. 

The Scriptures further disclose that ar 
at the end of the world the demons will have greater 
power. These demons, according to St. Peter and St. 
Jude, were incarcerated in fartarus at the time of the 
deluge, there to be restrained until the judgment day. 
In a previous issue THE GOLDEN AGE carried an article 
showing the origin of these demons and how they 
practise fraud upon the people by misrepresenting the 
dead. We now mark the fulfilment of the prophetic 
statements of the Bible that these demons are exercising 
greater power and deceiving some of the bright minds 
of earth. For instance, a London dispatch says: 

“Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, the famous author, describe 
last night how he had heard the voice of his son, who has 
been dead for a year. He said: ‘1 was 1n « darkened room 


with five men, my wife, and an amateur medium. The 
mediam was bound in six places with a string. My wife 
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gave a cry, and [ heard my sous voice. He said, Ha ni Fathon 
I answered, ‘Yes, son’. He said, ‘Forgive me’. I knew to 
what he referred. We had only one difference in ail bis 
1 etime—his non-belief in spiritism.” ” 

Thus the demons are bringing to bear their power in 
misrepresenting the dead and overreaching the minds of 
men. Why was it necessary for Sir Conan Doyle to be in 
a dark room? Why was it necessary to have a medium 
there in order to hear the voice of one speaking from 
another world? The answer is obvious in view of the 
Scriptural statement that the demons, in practising 
fraud upon mankind, operate in the dark, are lying 
spirits, and take this course to deceive mankind. Such 
was the case in Nooh’s day, and such is the case now. 
The Scripturés disclose, in Revelation 7, that approxi- 





mately at the end of the world these demons will cause 


great violence among the people. Jesus stated, as further 
evidence of the end of the world: “For then shall be 
great tribulation such as was not since the beginning of 
the world to this time, no, nor ever shall be.” 

When a long-time lease ends and the buildings erected 
on it are in a decayed condition, and a new owner comes 
into possession with the intention of erecting new build- 
ings, his first acts are to tear down and remove the old 
and clear the lot for the building of the new structure. 
The old order or old world ended in 1914, and exactly 
on time the work of removing the old order began and 
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still progresses. The great King of kings and Lord of 
lords is directing this work, and he is removing the old 
preparatory to the erection of the new and righteous. 
order of things. The prophet of the Lord, having in 
mind this very time when the kings of earth would be 
making a last desperate stand to hold their possessions, 
wrote: “And in the days of these kings shall the God of 
heaven set up a kingdom, which shall never be destroyed : 








een: 


. and the kingdom shall not be left to other people, “but 


it eball break in pieces and consume all these kingdoms, 
and it shall stand for ever.”—Daniel 2:44. 

We submit that the evidence is conclusive to the 
reasonable mind who believes in the Scriptures, that the 
world has ended; that the old order is passing away 
and the new is coming in; and if that be true, then this 
must mark the dawning 'of a new and better day; it 
must mark the beginning days of the Golden Age, and of 
necessity must mark the time for the fuifillment of the 


. great Biblical promises that Jehovah has made for the 
‘.blessing of mankind with life, liberty and happiness. 


In our next-issue we will produce the Scriptural proof 
that there are millions now on earth that will never 
die, and the man who avails himself of the divine testi- 
mony and conforms himself to the rules of the new order 
will be the one to receive tbe long-desired blessings 
of life everlasting i in a state of happiness, 





Sweet Old Poems 


Ring Out 
Ring ont wild bells to the wild sky. 
The fiying clond, tbe frosty light : 
! Tbe year Îs dying in the night; 
Ring out, wild bells, and let him die 


Ring out tbe old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow : 
The year is going, let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true 


Ring ont the grief that saps the mind, 
For those that here we ses no more; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 

Ring in redress te al} mankind. 


Ring out the slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife: 
Ring is the nobler modes of life, 
With srecter manners, Dürer Laws. 


Ring out the want, tho care, the sin. 
The faithless coidness of tbe times ; 
Bing out, ring out my mournful rhymes, 
Bat ring the fuller minstrel in. 


Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite : 
Ring in the lore of truth and right, 

Ring in the common love of 5004. 


. Ring out olë shapes of foul disesse, 

à Ring out the narrow lust of gold. 
Ring out the thousand wars of oïd, 

" Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger beart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that !s to be 
—AUrced Tennyson. 


Clear the Way 
Men Eu pe nd 4 be up and stirring 
w te withüraw the ‘curtaia, 
Cicar th er 
- Men action, à and rien 
hate sa À teunt node de stream ; 
There's & light about t beam; 
There's a warroth nbout to £IoW ; 
Tbere's a fluwer about to blow; 
a A Le minier blackness changins 
Men El f'ufonght, men ie action, es 
Once the it t bas broken, ‘ 
Who s ls 
What Ge apimag ed glories 


Dr mer, ei tbe shall perish 


Ald the rie tongue and pen; 
ni es Lors of onest Men; 


ià 1 £ Por th the le : 


rs ee t must not slacken 
Men D Pemougbt, and men of action, 

Clear way! 
Lo, a cioud'e aagut : to vanish 
Lo, ue gts about to conquet— 
Many : brazen LI to conquer— 

© clay. 

more 
shall fall 
Macy Pt and small, 
That t0r ages . bavo beld us 
Men _. dougbé Fa mes of action, 

Clear tüe way! 

=Cherles Mackey. 


nu on rigbt shaïi many 
Eu smiling at the dvoe, 
itù . wrong s! 


GOLDEN AGE CALENDAR 


NOVEMBER 12 TO 3 TRS 


‘Tuaz: 1919 À D.: 6048 since Creation: 7427-8 Bysantine Era ; 


2672 of Rome: 2695 of Greek Olympiad Era; 2579 
Japanese: 133$ Mohammedan. 


Szans: Morning, Venux, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn; Evening, Mercury. 


Ms. 22: Son rises 6:42-2 m., sets 4:46 p.m: Moon rises 9:47 
a. m., sets 9:47 p.m.; High tide 1126 a m., New York. 


Nov. 14: Moon Inst quarter, 10:40 a m.; 1918, 2,532 American 
prisoners released from German prisons; 55,000 New York 
garment workers strike for S-bours and 20 per cent wags 
increase. 


Nov.18:8t Leopold's Day, Vienna: Proclamation of tbe Republie 
Day, Brasii: 1918, German soldiers insist on bolding « 
Coustituent Assembly: German army begins to evacuate 
Poland : Kaïscr Îees to Holland ; 259,000 Italian prisouers 
to home from Austria: General strike ends in Switser- 
land: CU.S. Board of Censorship discontinued: Demobili- 
tation of American army begins. 

Nor. 16: Quadrennial election of Chamber of Deputfes, France; 

1918, 05,000 ratlroad telegraphers' wages adranced; War 
production ordered to slow down in preparation for pence 

‘Nov. 17:1918, American ormy begins the march toward Germany ; 
Alsace-Lorraine Day in Paris; German kings and dukes 
abdicate. 


Nov. 18 : Announcement that President Wilson will £0.to Paris. 
Now. 19 : Coal shortsge in New York. 


Nov. 20 :1918, Twenty German submarines surrender to British; 
Post Office consoiidates all American telegraph lines; 
Beginaing of 1910 Revolution Day, in Mexico. 


: Nov. 21: St Michael and Gabriel Day, Bulgaria, Greece Roumania ; 


1918, German fleet surrenders to British: Kolchak selses 


position of Director and Commar ‘er of Russian army end 


navy; Congress adjourns; War  robibition bill signed. 

Mot. 22 : Annulur eclipse of sun, begins before sunrise, ends 8 :49 te 
8:57 a. m., visible in wost of the United States except the 
Padñc Const: New Moon, 10 :20 a. im. ; First day of month 
Frimaire (Sleety) of French Revolution: 1918, Homeward 
movement of American army begins: Ukraine government 
established; Spartacuns revoit in Berlin; Railroads bire 
Elibu Root to fight government owperabip. 


Nov. 25: First day of Jewish month Kisiev; Nu-namesel (Second 


Harvest Festival), Japan; 1918, Hundreds Ôf army offcers 
sbot in Petrograd: Paderewski leaves for England on 
Polish affairs: Cardinal Gibbons approves Zionism; Rail- 
road men awarded wage increase. 

Nov. 24: Repudiation Day, Frederick County, Maryland; 1918, 
Kaiser Wilhelm at Amcrongen, Holland. 

Nov.25:1918, Acreement reached between German Soldiers and 
Workmen’s Council and the German goverament. 
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LABOR and ECONOMICS 


CAPITAL — LABOR TENSION 
ANNE SKIRMIKH sfter another between canital and 
lahor causes the common people, who have to foot 
all the bills, to wonder wbere this thing will end. Every 
‘strike to improve the condition of some of us makes it 
just that much harder for all of us. And the strikes are 
euch strange etrikes. They are not what they used to be. 
This striking of policemen is an entirely new thing, and 
a shock all around. 

Theoreticallv police bave no right at all to strike; 
for they represent us, the people sas a whole. They 
are appointed eustodians of law and order. We want to 
know where they are all the time, becanse we never know 
when we may need them. And vet we must not forget 
that the big bovs in uniform are just ordinary men like 
the rest of us, and they have to live, and since the prices 
of evervthirg have risen so dreadfully they have fallen 
an casy pres to the idea that ther ouzht to have more 
money, so that they can provide their families with the 
things they need. It all sserms human enough, when you 
think of it. But if they imew there was an ordinance 
forbidding them to join a union, then they should have 
obeved the law. beçanse they expect us to do #0. 

The steel strike js and has been a long, hard battle. 
Pennevivania is in line with what those nemuainted with 
this section had expected. Many of the workers in the 
Lastern mills are of so-called “Pennsylvania Dutch? 
extraction, a verr conservative, slow-roing, kindly-dis- 
positioned class of people who live simply. own their own 
homes and accent with resignation conditions which 
they can not easily change. In the steel business there 
have been but two shifts during the twenty-four hours, 
frem time immemoris!. the men generally working from 
5:00 until 5:00, running one week on the day shift and 
the other on the night shift. This arrangement gives fhe 

rorkèr one Sunday off evers other week, and every other 
»æk he works a straight twenty-four hour shift, from 


5:00 p.m. Saturday to 5:00 p.m. Sunday. Then tbs 
following week he works from 5:00 a m. to 5:00 p. m. 
each dav up antil Saturday inclusive, his night shift 
starting in at 5:00 p. m. the next day. 

The operation of-blast furnaces continuouslv is almost 
inévitable, as the expense of shntting one down and 
starting it again is very great. In not a few instances 
the temporary shutting down of a blast furnace has 
caused the failure of the company operating it No doubt 
a part of the effort to get three shifts of eight hours each 
into the eteel business, inetead of the long twelve-hour 
grind which has been the rule heretofore, is due to the 
success of the railway workers in procuring a working 
day of eight hours. The work around a blast furnace or 
steel mill is as hard and as dangerous as railroading, and 
it is hard to see why the one class should continue to 
work twelve hour when the other has to work bnt eight. 

President Wilson’s conference at Washington of 
representatives of capital and labor had «a great task 
mapped out for it “for the develonment of a new rela-_ 
tionship between capital and labor,” but the labor dele- 
gates bolted and unset the program when the right of 
collective bargaining was not conceded by the capitalist 
group. It is hard to see how euch a conference could do 
other than make further concessions to labor, becaume 
all can see that labor has the strength that comes from 
superior numbers, and it now seems determined te 
have a voice in the maragement of practicallr everr 
great industry with which it is conrected. In Japan this 
principles of “attendance of lahor delegates at all confer- 
ences of the company” has just been conceded to the 
printere of Tokio. This is the more remarkable because 
lahor unions in Japan are outlawed organizations. 

A blind mas, on the dark side of the moon. can ses 
plainly that an intelligent, determined, powerful major- 
its will have its own way eventually. “Be vise now, 
therefore, O ye (money) kings.”—Psalm 2:10, 
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HIGH COST OF LIVING 
HO’S TO BLAME? If we can find him and fix 
him with one in the cranium, he is done for, and 
the difficulty, of course, will settle itself. Such a cast of 
mind makes Mr. Average Citizen an easy mark for 
people who are too smart for him. As a matter of fact, 
the man to blame is often the best one to help fix things 
up, and may be as anxious as anyone to se bis error 
. corrected. 

However, to definitely fix responsibility for the high 
cost of living, may enable a good many Average Citizens 
to relieve come mental tension. Such responsibility can 
now be definitely and finally set upon the right parties. 
To know the genesis of “L C. L.” throws light upon the 
subject. This is inown in certain circles. The insiders 
even know the individuel transaction with which “Æ C. 
L.” was born. 

Tradition of the street has it this way: It vas im 
the early days of the big war, in 1914 or thereaboutz 
The event took place in the explosives industry. Many 
of the smaller nations were caught short of gun powder. 
The American powder companies were filled with orders 
for way ahead. They did not care whether any more 
orders Came or not. 

One of the smaller countries had exhausted its 
patience waiting for the big powder companies to accept 
their order far & few million pounds. They approached 
a lesser concern supplicating permission to spend their 
money. Even the small companies were full of business 
from large customers, with orders booked far ahead. 
The ruling price was say thirty cents a pound. So the 
small concern, in order to discourage the small country, 
said that they would accept the order at a dollar a 
pound or thereabouts. 

The general situation was in control of His Excel- 
lency, Mars, the world’s Over-Lord of the last few years, 
and powder at a dollar was cheap beside the possible 
ruin of War. The order was placed, and the little powder 
concern had the best order yet on its books. 

Within a month or thereahouts, the current price of 
powder was a dollar s pound. Other business grasped 
the golden opportunity. Other commodities, bought by 
countries at war, were jumped up to a figure intended 
to approacñ te ramous standard, “AU Ce Craffe ait 
bear.” 

Steel, iron, copper, lead, guns, pistols, leather, ships, 
ocean transportation, grain. canned foods and a swarm 
of others, left Mother Earth, for a trip whose top was 
the sky. Government control was forcœæd into the field 
to regolate the race between supply and the demands 
of Wear. The insatiable greed of Mars for more and yet 
more to burn up and destroy in the Great Pastime, 








en: 





interlocking with the willingness of the trader to accept 
the enormous prices offered without haggling by the 
buying agents of foreign governments, created a bad 
combination for Mfr. Average Man. He must pay more 
or go without and see the food and clothing the kiddies 
needed go sailing across the Atlantic. The imperative 
demand of hungry stomachs and cold backs were the 
enforced compliance of the common people with the 
ruinous course of the War Lords of Europe. Thus was 
“H C.L” born and quickly grew from expansive in- 
fancy into boisterous maturity. 

The blame for the high cost of living rests upon Mars 
The ready purse of War began it and sustained it. 
On no other shoulders does exclusive responsibility rest. 

The whole world is crving out against the high cost 
of living; it is the cry of ignorance and emotion against 
plain arithmetic. 

Mathematics says that there is no cost of living 
problem if the buying power of the worker is undimin- 
ished. If when commodities rise, wages rise to the 
same extent, the worker”’s day’s labor continues to get 
bim just as much at one time as another. He lives with 
the same comfort because he has the same things to work 
witb, play with and live upon. 

Bat the common people are common people because 
they are not smart enough for the uncommon people, 
many af whom started from the common level and by 
abïity or crookedness bave risen to places af power. 

If the people were clever enough to insist upon having, 
in the business of exchange or trade, a measure of value 
that would not vary in actual value, they wonld not be 
troubled about the high cost of living. If a dollar would 
always buy the same quantity of goods, varying only with 
scarcity or plenty, the people would have one less im- 
portant factor to contend with ‘Their wages would 
always be at a figure that they could understand. 

But when the dollar, right under the nose of the man 
on the street, imperceptibly shrinks day by day, the 
wège earner, to nsc a common phrase, does not know 
“where he is at.” In his mind for many decades a dollar 
has been a dollar, and that was all there was to it. But 
with the advent of War a dollar ceased to be a dollar's 
wortb, and fr. Worker and Miss Worker found them- 
sres mort? by mort} #b}e to boy Jess 220 Jess of bis 
world’s goods. 

1f the profiteer in labor had swished to find a clever 
scheme without being seen, to rob labor of the products 
of his labor, he could not have devised a better in:tru- 
ment than the vanishing dollar. 

The business man could always raise prices at will 
unless he was hindered by a public service commission 
or by a food commissioner. Getting wages raised, how- 
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ever, was not so’ simple a matter because it was usually 
the result of a fight with the employer. The employer 
© could alwa:s Keep ahead in the race, for he could raise 
prices again and it would be some time before the worker 
would realize that the emplover’s PE eu meant 
just that much real wage decrcase. 
One party was making more than the other party. 
It was always the business man who did the price raising. 
He was making invisible differential between the ertra 
pay grudged to the srorker and the additional price he 
forthwith charged labor ard which ordinar!ly was sub- 
stantially larger than the wage increase it was supposed 
to balance. 
Labor not understanding, and in the home circle 
finding the mathematics of prices and wages transmuted 
into emotions and feelings developed by privations of 
loved ones finds it impossible to maintain the calm, sel- 
‘ possessed demeanor of pure mathematics. He Gret crics 

out. Some day he may act. Coran Doyle, the great 
. English writer, says that unless effective steps are takeu 
promptly to check rising food cost there will be grave 
violence in Great Britain. In Florence, Italy, the 
workers ransacked the stores of the profiteers and after 
declaring a strike secured a reduction in prices of fifty 
to severty-five per cent. France has doubled the number 
of selling booths from which low price food is distributed 
and has established cheap restaurants to serve meals at 
fixed prices. 

Low food costs are imperatively needed ; but if food 
prices are forced down, who will pay the farmer enough 
for him to make a living and enable him to kcep on 
raising farm products for the rest of the people to eat? 

Truly in every direction there are intricate and per- 
plexing questions which must be solved to keep the 
people from greater discontent, and vet the solution of 
{kese problems appears to require a more than human 
wisdom, and a Solomon has not yet appeared to show 
the way. But-—the Golden Age draws on apace, and 
soon the long looked for Messiah shall arise and bring 
order ont of the world's confusion and chaos. “Thy 
kingdom come.” 


THE LITTLE PROFITEER 

MAN has to live, and when rising prices are 

fashionable, the price autocrat has to make his profit 
represent as good a living as before. To a dealer wages 
or salarr are spclled “profit,” and his wage may be 
large or emall or even minus—he must make money 
when the making is good. If prices double, the desler, 
to have the same wage, should obtain like profit. This 
is only fair. Any worker’s income ehonld vary with 
priccs, so that there be none of tbe inequity of some 


ES 


getting less and others more. Undesired consequences 
might be cited from such incquelities—unrest, dis- 
content, vindictiveness, revolution, anarchy. 

The big profitcer does not bear sole responsibility 
for the prevailing distress. Everyone does who helped 
“boost” prices or wages. The retailer did not neglect his 
part in raising the cost of living. In the sunshiny trade 
days of 1915-1916 some retailers were slow to sense the 
changing situation. Honest fogies they could not 
charge a multiple profit on goods they had bought low. 
But the little profiteers persuaded them to “play the 
game,” and get their share of the golden stream while 
it lasted. A grocery trade journal ran full-page adver 
tisements that raising prices was the style and no grocer 
should fail to raise his; “everybody was doing it” and 
“they could get the money.” It was a kind of golden 
age, which forced thousands of Fords and hundreds of 
“sixes” and ‘eights” upon a willing retail trade. 

But now dealers looking for a too-good living have to 
be reasanable. It has seemed as though a jail sentence 
ras the only thing to keep some dealers within bounds 
For the public wcal, the little profiteers have to adopt 
the new fair-price fachion. 

Profitsers are nothing new. They had them in days 
of old, when the prophet Ezkiel said, “’Thou hast taken 
usury and incrense, and thou hast greedily gained of 
tby neïighbors by extortion, and hast forgotten me, 
saith the Lord God.”—Ezekiel 22 :12 


DECENTRALIZING PACKING 
KENYON-ANDERSON bill recently before 
Congress for the decentralizetion of the packing 
business aims to correct the waste in hauling animals 
from points all over the country to Chicago or Kansas 
City, and then shipping directly back the finished pro- 
doct. It hopes to eliminate a long string of commisston 
merchants and middlemen. It proposes to license all 
packers and provides a list of punishable offenses for 
unfair, unjustly discriminatory or deceptive practices 
in commerce. 

The bill proposes to license anv number of standard- 
ized plants erected by municipalities or subdivisions of 
states, or br their accredited representatives. It proposes 
that records and accounts shall be submitted to the 
Secretary of Agriculture and that the services of the 
plant shall be available to all customers on the basis of 
fair and ressonable returns and without unjust dis- 
crimination. It contemplates the services of special cars 
and the assistance of the Government in matters of 
inspection, standardization, plans and advice, but not 
financial assistance. 

Ii is the hope of the framers of the bill to change the 
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packing business from « centralired business into one 
in which the local centre of production will be the local 
centre of distribution. However, if it is profitable to 
decentralize the packing business, one can not but 
wonder why the great packers have not found this out 
long ago. But perhaps they have had too many otber 
things oc hand to give this phase of the business 
adequate attention. It is treely claimed that the big 
packers bave been busier in cornering all substitutes for 
meat than in providing meat itself for the people at 
legitimately low prices. It certainly looks as though 
something is wrong when 700,000 Ibs. of beef. lamb and 
pork are kept in storage so long that thev have to be 
sold for fertilizer at 1ic per pound. 


FOOD AND CLOTHING 


CCORDING to the National Industrial Conference 

Board in its recent research there is a race between 
food and clothing, as to which will increase the most in 
price. 

Between July, 1914, and Julr. 1919, food increaæd in 
price 906%. but was distanced 10% by clothing, which 
increased 100%. Other increases were, shelter 2807, 
fuel, heat and light 57% and sundries 63%. The 
average advance in the cost of living ras 73. 

The figures computed by the Board are claimed to be 
those of the average family expense or budget, and 
probably renresent the facts, unless there was an effort 
to make the figures as small as possible in order to have 
them show that wages increased as much as the cost 
of living. There is an old saw to the effect that “Figures 
do not lie, but liars do figure.” There is no intention to 
discredit the figures arrived at, but before accepting 
them as final, it might be well for “the man on the 
street” to know something about the personnel cf the 
Board. their connections and the motives by which they 
might be influenced. 

According to the Board the percentages of a man’s 
family SApRLe are distributed as follows: Food 43.16€, 
chelter 17.1 %, clothing 13.25%. fuel, heat and light 
5.6% and surdrics 20.46%, total 109%. 


DEMAND FOR LABOR 

HE maintenance of a proper labor supply depends 

somewhat upon the wages paid to labor. 1f the wages 
are sufBicient to keep labor at work the supply is more 
plentiful than if some are not at work. A man who is 
idle temporarily because he is dissatisfied with his wages 
or other conditions of labor is, for that time, not «a 
worker at all. J£ all the workers in the country went 
on strike at the same time it could not be said that labor 
is plentiful but that it is scarce, 





For some reason that does not appear on the surface, 
the Scriptures intimate thet just before the dawn of the 
Golden Age there will be a period during which work 
will not be obtainable on any condition. Possibly this 
will be caused by a temporary break-down of credit. 
The passage reads: “For before these days there was 
no hire for man, nor any hire for beast; neither was 
there any peace to him that went out or came in becsuse 
of the afliction: for I set all men every one against his 
neighbor”.—Zechariah 8:10. 


PRINCIPLES OF SUCCESS 
NY WORKER in any occupation might profit by 
the advice given to army officers by Major-Generai 
MeGlachlin : 
You must have courage, self-reliance and good judg- 
ment. 
Courage is a very common natural gift, but it may 
also be developed by practice in dangerous games and 
occupations. 


Self-relianre is usually a result of training and person 


al effort, to be attained by actually performing tasks. 

Good judgment comes from the study of your task 
before you do it and from reflection upon the results 
obtained and mistakes that may have been made. 

In your life from day to day, you should observe the 
principles of simplicity, directness, thoroughness and 
promptness. 

The sinipler your thoughts and reasoning, the mors 
clear will be vour decision. The simpler your language, 
the more easily you will be understood. 

Direct çstatements will result in clerity of under- 
standiug by vour subordinates and by your superiors, 
and are equally appreciated by both. 

Thorough treatment of subjects that you are requ ired 
to handle will result in their effective disposition. 

You must train yourself to regard these subjeets not 
merely from your own standpoint but from that of your 
superiors and that of your subordinates, keeping in view 
always the interests of the government which you serve. 

Do not sacrifice thoroughness to simplicity. Brevitr 
is a virtue, but thoroughness is the more important 
principle. 

Be pror:pt. It is indispensible, Procrastination is the 
root of ali evil. Those who put things of do not do 
them. Those who do not do them are not useful. 


JANITORS ON STRIKE 

HE 2,600 members of the Chicago Flat Janitors 

Union are demanding 83.50 to 85.00 an apartment 
8 month and living quarters on or above the street. The 
flat owncrs declare that the janitors are now getting 
$125 to $175 a month, free living querters, free heat, 
light and gas, and that the demands signify wages ef 
$200 to $250 a month 
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SOCIAL and EDUCATIONAL | 


SRORTAGE OF TEACHERS 
HE STATUS of the tenching profession is import- 
ant because it reflects the nublic attitude toward the 
future welfare of the people. 

À report from 1,512 school superintendents indicates 
that the United States is short 28,000 trachers, or 5.5% 
of the 650,000 teaching positions. There are also 65,000 
persons acoœæpted as teachers who are not fit for their 
positions. This reprecents 103.000 teachinz positions 
without teachers of even fair æbilitr. 

Of the 1.512 echool superintendents, 1,430, or 94.65 
report that the teachers’ salaries have not been increased 
in preportion to the incrense in the cost of living ; 1,267 
or S3.8% report that ther have found it necessary to 


- Tower the standard of qualifications in the effort to grt 


téachers : 1,052 or 69.656 report that the number of girl 
and bovr teackers below twenty-onc is increasing ; 1,895, 
or 92.96 report that promising young men and women 
are not téking up teaching as in the past. The situation 
is least serious where salaries have boen increased most. 

The derclopment of the mind and character of the 
young is not to be compared with the washing of 
windows, if the criterion is the wags increase of the 
‘workers. £ither the teaching profession is considered cf 
no particular importance, or there is a systematic scheme 
to discredit the publie schools by impairing their eff- 
ciency. 

The res! trouble may be that the teschers are a 
negligible factor because they do not control votes and 
are rot proverlv unionized. Perhaps if the 650,000 Amer- 
ican teachers were welded into a trades union they 


‘ would here a labor backing which would give pans to 


schoo! hozrds that pass up their petitions for relief from 
grinding porertr. No class of workers is more important 
than those that control the future of the people as the 
tracho:s do through the education of the voung. They 
should be given salery increases at least commensurate 
with the higher cost of living. 

Nicholas Velimirorie, the moral and mental leaëer of 
Serbia. according to the Educational Retiew, asserts 
that “Tf there is anything to be learned from the war, 
it is Coubtless this: Tbe cüucation of youth in all the 
countries of the world must become an international 
aflair of the very first importance.” 

Neglect af the teaching profession bespeaks no promis- 
ing future for this country, for the man and woman of 
twenty years hence will be largely what the teacher of 


today makes them. “Trcin up a child in tñe war he 
thould go; and when he is old, he will not depart from 
it” (Proverbs 22:68) is stiil a good rocipe fer the croation 
of future citizenship. 


AUTO THIEVES IN FRANCE 
INE HUNDRED automobiles, most of them stolen, 
were missed by the American Expedition in 
France. The car-stealing epidemic was not confincd ta 
any one class or any one nationality. If a car was left 
by the roadside it was certain to disappear in a very 
short time. Perhaps a farmer bauled it to his farm and 
built a haystack around it. Or a passing unit of some 
other organization helped itself to magmeto, carburetor, 
spark plugs. spare tircs and spare wheel. Instances are 
on reccrà where betwcen dark anû daÿligit, and in a 
driving exow storm, the three good whcels, engine, 
stcering gcer and radistor of a temporarily disabled 
machine disarpeared and were never recovered. 

Fords with ihe numbers painted out have been hard 
to trace, as it was practically impossible for anybody 
to prove that the car ever did belong to the American 
Expeditionars Force. The great majority of the passen- 
ger cars in the American armÿ service, however, were 
uzknown to France before the war, and wrhen offered for 
sale were quickly recovered 

Many people who have or profess to-bave great respect 
for the eighth commanäment, “Thon ehbalt not sta!” 
(Exodus 20:15), seem to taks the position that ft 
applies only to stealing from individuals In principle 
it is just as wrong to steal from an association af people 
as from an individual, gét there are Many, even sem 
ingly respectable people, whose consciences are lax when 
it comes to dealing with a corporation, or with the 
Goveramert. The Scriptures show that in the Golden 
Age theîfts end defalcatiors must be made good for 
the fl amount and 20% additional; and where, fo 
any reason, as might be ke case with à corporation, this 
cannot be made good “unto him egaïnst whom he hafh 
trespassed”, it is required thzt “the trespass be recom- 
pensed unto the Lord.” (Kumbers 5:6-8) There is hope 
here for some who by stock manipulations have robbed 
corporations of millions. J£ personelly required to make 
up all these defalcations they would be reduced to 
virtual élavery for myriads of years, but no doubt the 
“recompense urto the Lord” will take rome form of 
contrition not expressed so much in dollars and csnts 
us in true repentance and reformatien of heart 
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COLLEGE GRADUATE UNION 
HERE IS an impression that the technical profes- 
sions are very well paid. Young men by thousands 
arc fitting themselves to become mechanical, electrical, 
and civil engineers. 

But there are so many young technical graduates that 
they cannot obtain adequate pay and hence they create 
a kind of educated prolctariat. In New York they have 
been so underpaid bv profiteering emplorers that they 
have organized a trades union and are asking salary 
increascs of $500 a vear. 

This affects 3.160, including junior engineers, engi- 
neering assistants, chemists, architects and inspectors 
in engineering work. The present college system tends 
toward sa over-supply of educated workers and a killing 
competition among them. 

1f young men realized how poorly paying the technical 
professions are, especially at the outset, far less would 
go to college but would enter the more remunerative 
and useful trades. 

The value of colleze education is greatlv overesti- 
mated. Now that the workers are well païd, tfere is not 
the reason that formerls existed for spending four vears 
and several thousand dollars for something that no 
longer guarantces a good income with relief from hard 
work. 

Jn breaking with ail college traditions and lining uv 
with the working people the voung technicel graduates 
of New York have learned that not exclusiveness, but 
cooperation wins success. 

The advice of old time is still good to “consider the 
art,” but the college man is learning from another of 
the insects of ancient Palestine which had 2 deserred 
reputation for getting whatever it went after: “The 
Jocusts bare no king, et they go forth all of them by 
bands.”’—Proverbs 30:27. 


TOO LITTLE BAIL 

CCASIONALLY vwe hear it said that the bail 
required for certain violators is too large; there 
have been instances in which bail was denied altogether. 
But it is seldom one hears of a case where the bail might 
be considered too small. It seems to us, however, that 
$1,000 bail is too small a requirement for any one of the 
three men in Northern New York who climbed into the 
room of Mrs. Le Felche in the absence of her husband, 
pulled her from bed, stripped her in tke presence of her 
eleven year old son and six vear old daughter, and 

poured hot tar and feathers over her naked body. 
The Jews were forbidden to torture any living thing. 
Torture is wholly foreign to the character of “him of 
whom it is written that he is “the God of all grace” 


re] 





(1 Peter 5:10} whose “tender mercies are over all his 
works”. (Psalm 145:9) Men who so far forgot their 
original inheritance of godlikeness as to torture a help- 
less woman in the night time, have fallen far. The Lord 
says to some such, “Thou thoughtest that I wes alto- 
gether such an one as thyself” (Pealm 50:21) and the 
intimetion is that they thought wrong. 


EDUCATION FOR THE POOR 

OW THAT COLLEGES ere raising millions, next 

in order should be donations of large amounts to 
help the children of the poor who are not able to invest 
a thousand dollars a year for education. Twenty million 
dollars given to Yale represents about $5.000 per stu- 
dent. To properly or appreciably affect the education 
of the poor children would be an enterpries like a 
national drive for Liberty Bouds. There are, conserv- 
atively speaking, perhaps ten million children of the 
poor in this country, and to supply each one of them 
with an endowment that would provide an income of 
$200 a year would require the raising of the enormous 
s22 of 6ity billion dollars 

If it is a financial impossibility to provide a $200-a- 
Fear education for all the young people, it is probablr a 
good thing that a few thousand Yale students are goinz 
to have that much added to the liberal amounts already 
provided for their education. 

“Higher” education is regarded a good enough thinz 
for tens of thousands of young men to invest in it 
hundreds of dollars a rear a picce, but it is seriouslv 
lacking in one element, for after it has done all it can it 
usually leaves its beneficiaries in the position of those the 
Bible speaks of as “ever learning, and never able to come 
to the kmowiedge of the truth”.—2 Timothy 3:7. 


NEWSPAPER MEN ORGANIZE 

Aer AGO Boston newspaper men averaged S21 
a week. They organized a union, interviewed the 

tÿpographers, pressmen and photo-engravers as to what 

they were getting, presented demands of $38 minimum 

for reporters and $45 for desk men, and got it. The 

pewspaper owners did not want to recognize the union, 


but they did when they thought of the embarressments 


of missing several editions. There was no mention of the 
brain workers’ victory in any Boston newspapers. 

The man who organized the Boston editors and re- 
porters in his opening address alluded to them as brain- 
less brainworkers. He scemed to think that, as the 
Scriptures express the matter, “the laborer is wort!s of 
his hire;” and he could see no reason wh7 the men who 
do the rough work around newepaper offices should 
receive twice the pay for their work as do those who 
actually supply the material for the reading public. 
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MANUFACTURING and MINING 





SHAFT BEARINGS AND OILS 
OLLER BEARINGS will bear the heaviest londs, 
ballibearings rank next and babbit metal is next. 
If the bearings are loose, thick lubricants like graphite 
and grease are best, especially where there is flving dirt. 
Such lubricants form ridges around the shaft at the 
ends of the journal and close the openings to the 

entrance of sand or dirt. 

The best oils for high speed shafts with light pressure 
ôn the besrings are a mixture of 20% sperm oil (ob- 
tained from the blubber and head of the sperm whale), 
30% olive oil (of which the better grades are dark and 
poorer grades light in color) and 50% light mineral oil. 

For low speed shaîts with light pressure on the bear- 
ings the best lubricant is 50 olive oil and 50 light 

. mineral oil. | 

For high speed shafts with heavy pressure on the 
bearings the best lubricant is 35% lard oil (the liquid 
obtained from crystailized lard by straining under pres- 
sure), 25% sperm oil and 40% heavy mineral oil. 

For low speed shafts with heavy pressure on bearings 
the best lubricant is 50% colza oil (2 pale yellow où 
obtained from rape seed) 25% lard oil and 25% tallow 
oil (obtained from solid tallow by pressure). 

For moderately high speed shafts with very heavy 
pressure on the bearings the best lubricant is 35% sperm 
oil, 20% colza oil, 25% lard oil, 15% tallow ai and 
5% fine plumbago. 

For low speed shafts with very heavy pressure an the 
bearings the best lubricant is graphite-grease which 
consists of 25% tallow, 30% palm oil, 33% mineral où 

-and 12% fine graphite. 

The resistance of various ails to being squeezed out of 
bearings at 65 degrees temperature Fahrenheit is as 
follows: 

Sperm oil a — 10 
Light mineral où. 1.7 


Cottonseed où 19 
OÙve oi 20 











Lard oil 22 
Rape oil... 2.3 
Neatsfoot oil  _ ©,4 
Tallow oil... 275 
Heary minernl of +0 
Castor oil... ___320 


Æt 220 degrees Fahrenheit all oils are about equally 
fluid. 

Castor oil is obtained from castor beans by pressing, 
steaming and filtering and is nearly colorless 


Neatsfoot oil is obtained by boiling out the fcet of 
slaughtered animals, and if properly prepared from fresh 
material contains less than 14 of 152 of fatty acid. but 
the commercial oil sometimes contains as high as 30%. 
Neatsfoot oil containins over 4% of fatty acid should 
not be used as a lubricant. 

Tallow oil should havc a sweet clean odor when used 
as a lubricant and should be free from suspended matter. 

In the Scriptures the Body of Christ is compared to 
the human bodv, and in this figure the joints are partic- 
ulariy referred to. These joints, in a way, compare to 
the bearings in a piece of machinery. Unless they are 
well oiled there is trouble. And again, if they are well 
oiled with the spirit of loving service of other members 
cf the Body, “The whole body fitly joined together and 
compacted by that which every joint supplieth. according 
to the effectual working in the measure of every part, 
maketh increase of the “Lodr unto the edifying of itself 
in love.”—Ephesians 4:16. 


TEXTILES RUN FULL 
HE PROSPERITY of the textile industry is shown 
by the percentage of the total number of spindles 
that are busr. At present the industry is running as 
near full capacity as possible, for on account of repairs 
and other necessary idleness it is never feasible for 100 
per cent of the spindles to be in operation. 

The following percentages of spindies active at 
different dates clearly indicate the rise of the textile 
mills from the depression of last winter. The figures are 
for the woolen mills, which are fairly representative af 
the whole industry: 

Present time, 92%, August 91%, July 91%, Jime 
85%, May 83%, April 71%, March 58%, February 
595, January 63%, December (1918) 84%, November 
88%, October 91%, September 92%. 

The total number of spindles in the woolen mills is 
2,176,953 and in the worsted mills, 2,307,178, grand 
total, 4,484,131. Some branches of the business are 
running 95 of full capacity, and others are running 
double shift, the latter circumstances being the cause of 
the high prices for some goods produced on overtime 
psy rates. 

1£ Solomon, the writer of Proverbs, were here today 
he might not advise to “Go to the ant, thou sluggard; 
consider her ways, and be wise” (Proverbs 6:6), but 
“Go to the mill worker,” for there has seldom been a 
time when the mills were busier than now. 
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SL'GGESTION SYSTEMS 


FE "MONEY makes the mare go,” ideas make the 
business go. The idezs of ail the workers are more 
valuable then those cf auy ore person. A business is 
irmmensely benefitted where ideas flow natureily and 
freelÿ from every worker to those that can makes them 
operatire. 

À variety of sugrestion systems for employes has been 
tried oùt. In most instances they failed, but in a few 
vases ther have achieved the hoped-for success Thnt the 
faïilures far outnumber the successes is owing to the 
failing that executives have c£ not giving really consider- 
ete treatment to those that work with them. 

In one sugwestion system Geicribed by System the 
writer accribes the fault to the management: 

“The b'ame rested wholly with the maragement. The 
generci manager was not seriousiv concerncd about gettiny 
ideas that he could use from ihe workers He was fairly 
conficbnt that he and tlie executives asociated with him 
were Competent to run the business si! ricat. The suzzestion 
sysiera he looked upon ns more or less of a game which 
might amuse the emplores. 

“As a result of this attitude, no serious effort wns made 
to apriy the suggestions even though some of them gare 
indications of constructive thought on the part of employes, 
Not many workers cun be hkept cont‘suously interested in 
the moderatels remote chance of winning a rather siender 
prize, particulariy wheu the purpose of the contest is s0 
obriousiy farcical.” 

In the few cases where the suggestion system is a 
success, System continues, the cortrolling factors are: 

“1 The opermindeuness of the management and the 
serious desire ïor ideas of cmployes, 

“2, The wiliinsmess to consider thoroughly the ideas that 
are offered, no matter whether they seem good or not at 
first glance ; and the inteution in any case to let tbe employe 
know the decision and the renson for it 

“2. The desire to reward fairly the man who makes the 
suggestion, Lf it bas ary value.” 

The danger that a maracement runs of being set 
down as simply bypocritical in asking for suggestions, 
crops out wlen the employe is not fully advised of the 
executive attitude toward the suggestion, and a detailed 
explanation is rot given why the suggestion will not 
Worx Or is nct see ät the tie: “The Eastman 
Kodek Compenr.” continues Syslem, uses an analysis 
sheet by mezrs Re which those responsible for looking 
into the sugzcstions of workers measure the cost of 
changes agaimct the savings they mar effect. The worker 
is taken into the confidence of the manszement, ard if 
an idea canpot be used with preciice! results, the reasons 
as they are shown by the analysis shœt ere fully ex- 
plaired to him.” As a result, this concern receires 
coräial cooperstion from its emplores. 

In contrast to the Esstman attitude. the following 
about à surcrintendent who at first hcd apparentlv 
favored a sugzestion, tells the story of the complete 
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falure of a suggestion system: “A day or two later he 
{the superintendent) told the department hesd he had 
decided against it, ending with ‘for reasons which I can- 
not discuss with you.” Imagine how speedilr that man, 
who could rot or would not take the time to give his 
reasons to a responsible department head, ous bave 
spoiled the chances af any suggestion system 

Frank and cordial treatment cf na is  Jibely to 
keep them more interested in their work than in idess 
for social, industrial and political change, and the 
opinions of executives in this respect is somewhat es 
follows: “It is safe to say that when the minds of 
workers are turned in the direction of building up. 
there is not much room for those ideas which tend to 
tear down and destroy, ideas often lving hidden, making 
the workers disgruntled and gloomy of temperament, 
ineffcient of hand, ard fertile soil for seeds of unrest, 
dissatisfaction, or industrial strife” Evidently the safe 
thing for business management is to be a kind of “biz 
brother” to those who work with them. In the presert 
crisis nothing less wäl answer than the practical appli- 
cation of the Golden Rule in every business. Such a 
business is likely to sufler least in the periodic Labor 
storms that sweep over industry after industrrv. 

It pays to be brotherly. It is the netural thing for 
ren to treat one another with consideration and even 
with brotherly love It is the thing that is to bs the 
rule in the fast-approaching Golden Age, for the rule 
then is to be that every man, from executive down. to 
bold his position, must “love his neighbor as himself,” 
and that those that will not secommodete themselves 
must inevitably be dropped as the misfits of a better 
social order, the unft that cannot survive. 


WILL LABOR BE SCARCE? 


T ALL DEPENDS upon whether me continue to 

lend money to Europe If we lend her what she 
requires Labor will be scarce, {or we shall have to cor- 
tinue to run our felds and workshops at full speed to 
fil her requirements; but if we withdraw our credit 
then there will be a change in the ofher direction. 

Just at present labor is scarce in America. More than 
3,000,000 men have been returned from the Urzited 
States army and navy to civil life, and nearly all 0£ 
these have at once found profitable employment. One 
thing that has made this possible is the immigration. 
situation There is no immigrant Labor to be had. 

Prior to the war we were receiving a net immigration 
from Europe of 800,000 persons annualls. During the 
nast five vears there has been no net immigration, the 
uumber going out bavins just about equalied the number 
coming in 
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PROGRESS OF AUSTRALIA 


N THB YEAR 1917 the manufactures of Australia 

amounted to over one billion dollars. This means that 
she is rapidiy coming into 8 position where she will be 
able to produce all or ncarly all the things she needs or 
uæz At present her principal imports are apparel, 
machinerv, paper and drugs. The exports consist 
principelly of grain, dressed meat. hides, wool, and 
metals. The country contains rich stores of gold. coal 
and other metals and mirerals. 

Australia is 2,400 miles long and 1,900 miles wide. 
The interior ia at present an immense plateau, an almost 
barren plain, except in the eastern and southeastern 


* portion, in which there are extensive plains admirably 


suited to stack-raieing and agriculture. The rivers are 
subject to great irregularities, depending upon the fall 
of rain The climate is generally hot and dry but verr 
healthy. Occasionallv there are excessively hot winds 
from the interior which result in great discomfort, 
followed by cold winds from the south. Snow storms are 
common in June, July and August, the winter season. 

Amstralian trees and bushes generally have scanty 
foliage and thick leathery leaves, well fitted to retain 
moisture. Some of the eucalvptus trees have been found 
to messure 500 feet in height. 


Australis was first sœttled in 1788 as a penal settle- 


‘ment. In 1851 gold was discovered in lerse quentities 


and « great immigration followed. The last convict 
vessels arrived in 1868, and in the 80 years in which it 
was a penal colony. Australia and Tasmania received 
about 140,000 of these exiles from their native sbores. 


. The effect of the outdoor life was to restore most of 


these convicts to noble, upright, healthy manhood. 
Many of the most respected farnilies of Australia today 
trace their linegge to these men. 

Come to think of it, we all trace our lineage to a 
convict, an exile ; namely, father Adam. For God “hath 
made of one blood all nations of men, for to dwell on 
all the face of the earth 3 and liath determined the times 
before appointed, and the bounds of their habitation; 
that they should seek after the Lord, if haply the might 
feel aîter him, and find him, though he be uot far from 
every one of us” (Acts 17:26,27) God foresaw the 
wisdom of placing a hardy race of men to subdue the 
Australian continent and pursued the policy, strange 
to us. but wise, as we now sre, of letting its pioneers be 
exiles whe for one resson or another had incurred the 


FINANCE, COMMERCE and TRANSPORTATION 


displeasure of their fcllow men. and beer banished from 
their midst, only to find a happier home elsewhere. 


WASTING OTHERS MONEY 

HE PEOPLE who have done the least work in the 

world, and therefore have the least right to be waste- 
ful, are frequentiv the most prodigal in wasting money 
which has been saved by others and which temporarily 
comes into their care. Revresentative Bland of Idaho, 
who has been investisating conditions in France, reports 
that 50 per cent of the funds sent to philanthropie and 
benevolent organizations in France has gone for ex- 
penses of administration and that the commitice of 
which he is chairman are hringing with them copies of 
an agreement under which $1.300.000.100 worth of 
Government propertr which included. as two of the 
items, food and textiles alone worth 8500,000,000, was 
wild for $+00,000,000. 

Possibly it was necessary for Government emplores 
to destroy several million dollars worth of automobile 
parts and other material at Verneuil, Francs, as testi- 
fied by a former officer of a motor unit in the expedition- 
ary force, but it seems hard to believe that some use 
could not be found for bales of flax, automobile bodies, 
wheels, tires and axles in a world in the condition of 
the one in which we now find ourselves. 

The end of the war has left the War Department with 
a grest number of unused automobiles on its hands, 
some 47,000. Many of these, still in their crates, are 
piled five high in an open field near Washington, where 
they have remsined ever since the armistice was signed, 
their covers and upholstery rotting away and their. 
mschinery covered with rust. Congress is now pressing 
for the sale of these machines, and with many of the 
automobile factories three months behind in their orders 
there seems no reason why they should not be sold at 
once for what they will bring. Any money the Govern- 
ment can save in this way will be 6o much less it will 
have to procure othervrise. 

The greatest waster of the ages is a something de- 
ecribed in the eighteenth chapter of Revelation as 
“Bebylon the Great”. Concerning this symbolie city 
it is said that “in her was found the blood of prophets, 
and of saints, and of all that were sisin upon the earth.” 
(Revclation 18:24) The fall of this mystical city is 
indicated as just preceding the thousand year reign af 
Christ, described in Revelation 20 :1-7. 
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RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 
Ce to expectation the equipnirnt of the 
railroads is not being kept up as thoroughiv as it 
should, and the manufacturers of railroad equipment 
are being hit by 8 shortage of orders. The Government 
is seeking to reduce the billion dollar shortage on the 
anticipated income from operation, and for the time is 
letting equipment go. Raïlroad men say that there can 
bc no relief for a year or more. 

At the same time there is an enormous demand for 
railrosd equipment in foreigx countries, but the proper 
arrangements have not been made yet for financing huge 
orders from outside the country. European countries 
are able to pay only in bonds and the American banks 
are not prepared to handle such bonds for the equipment 
concerns. With an unprecedented need for their product 
in domestic and foreign markets, equipment manufac- 
turers are obliged to see their plants close down for lack 
of business 


CONFERENCE OF ADVERTISING MEN 


0e Ï ‘HE PROCEEDINGS of the Associated Advertising 


Clubs of the World, held at New Orleans September 
24th and 25th, read like a page from the proceedings of 
the League of Nations There were delegates from all 
parts of the United States, Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Great 
Britain and Argentina, cablegrams from the Prime 
Minister of Australia, the President of Peru and other 
dignitaries whose habitat is far from our shores 

The subjects discussed were sush ss to how to help 
Mr. Wilson solve the industrial problem, how to make 
Latin America better known to the people of the United 
States, how to protect Liberty Bond holders against 
securities of questionable value, how to make the United 
States better imown in Mexico. and other subjects such 
as onc would expect to engage the attention of statesmen 
but which very properly engage the sttention af those 
who have so much to do with molding public opinion and 
directing the success of public ventures as falls to the 
once-despised advertising man. 

The advertising man of today is a disseminator of 
information. He is expected to supply real news, and if 
the concern with which he is connected is not doing 
work that is important enoush to merit publicity there 
is no reeson why it slould expec: the public to be inter- 
ested in what it has to sav. The advertising man is 8 
pusher for business, a pioneer, an expert in the art of 
creating new wants or new wavs to supplr old ones. 

Evers person who announces & policy is an advertiser, 
a publisher, a proclaimer of what he purposes to do. 
When Satan said, “I will exalt my throne above the stars 
cf God ; I will sit also upon the mount of the congrega- 
tion, in the sides of the north; 1 will ascend above the 





heights of the clouds; I will be Like the most High” 
({sainh 14:15,14) he was advertising or aunouncing his 
policy, namely that of self-aggrandizemeut. When ow 
Lord said, “T came down from heaven, not to do mine 
owa will, but the will of him that sent me” (John 6:38) 
he was advertising or anrouncing his policy, that of 
complete submission to the Father’s will. In the Golden 
Age it wül be apparent to all that his was the wise 
course. The Lard’s present high exaltation “above 
every name that is named” is justily merited. In his 
prehuman existence, apd in his eerthlyÿ ministry, he was 
always faithful and efficient in all that be was given to 
do. His promotion was as inevitable as was Satan’s 
downfall and ruin 


AIR TRANSIT 
HILE transit by air is not vet ont of the realm 
of science, in some cases it almost approaches 
being an established method of transportation. 

The difficuliy of using air commercially is its danger 
and excessive cost. A motor truck or artomobile can 
stop and rest if disabled, but there is short shrift for the 
airplane that would like to rest in mid air. ‘To make air 
travel even approach safety there would have to be 
established air lanes marked by landing places frequent 
enough for a machine to volplane to safety anrwhere. 

Eftorts are being made to “practicalize” air travel. 
An airplane of 19,000 pounds, to carry 3,000 pounds of 
maïl, and equipped with three motors and wireless tele- 
phone, and manned by two pilots and a navigator, is 
being built to run between New York and Chicago in 
seven hours—provided nothing happens 

Giant gas-bag machines are planned in England to 
travel between New York and London They are to be 
Ioxurious affairs, with saloons, dining room, and sleeping 
cabins The equipment contemplates 3,500,000 cubie 
feet of ges, a carrying capacity of seventy tons, a non- 
stop ability of 6,000 miles and a spced of eighty miles 
an bour, to cross the Atlantic in fifty hours—always 
provided the inevitable does not occur. 

It was an approach to practical transportation when 
a nive-year-old Texan with his motker rode from 
Houston to attend school at New York. The trip was 
safely made from Dallas, via Arkansas, Illinois, Indian- 
apolis, Daston, Cleveland, Buïfalo and Dirghamton. 
The risks of the air lane were sharplv illustrated by the 
Killing in a fall of Major Frissell at Port Jervis. N. Y. 
He bad said the air was “bumpy”, and it proved to be so. 

In the present state of air transit, men, Like riches, 
“make themselves wings; they fiy away as an eagle 
toward heaven” (Proverbs 23:5), but men lack the sure 
sustaining power which keeps the eagle safe and sound 
in his wide flung kingdom of the sky. 
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POLITICAL, DOMESTIC and FOREIGN 








QUR BOYS AND THE FRENCH 
GREAT many Americau soldiers did not come away 
from lrance with very good opinions of either the 
country or the people. They detested its mud, which is 
everywhere, its unpaved streets, its lack of bathtubs, its 
omnipresent manure piles, its system of charging Amer- 
icans several times as much for supplies as it did French- 
men for the same articles, and its women most of all. 
The true American loves and admires true womanhood 
and finds little to admire in a community where, accord- 
ing to a prominent D. D., 8 man can enter almost any 
home and treat the woman of that home as his own wife. 
And he stated that this is largely true throughout 
France. 

The French people did not find all of our soldiers all 
that they chould wish, either. They found them too 
much addicted to bard liquor, and not infrequently too 
rude in speech and act. The effect of French liquors 
upon our soldiers may be judged from the fact that at 
one time in the summer of 1918 there were 30,000 
officers and men of the American troops absent without 
leave from their organizations. 

According to the mother of an American soldier now 
buried in France, the French are reported to be greatly 
shocked over the American neglect of some cemeteries in 
which are buried the American dead. Some of these 
cemeteries, a year after they were first used, were said 
to be fall of rows of closely packed white crosses and 
long trenches instead of, as with the French, individual 


" graves, carefully cared for. In some of the cemeteries 


there was said to be no flag flying, no person on guard, 
2othing to indicate that anybody had eny interest in the 


_weed-covered grounds. In the French grounds the 


officers and men are buried together ; in the American 
grounds they are kept separate Wat is the reason for 
this? 

General Pershing is of the opinion that the Americans 
who fell in battle in France chould be allowed to lie 


. where ther are now buried, but this does not seem to 


agree with the general sentiment of those who have lost 
their loved ores on the field of battls. General Pershing 
was given a great welcome on his arrival in New York, 
but his return did not awaken the enthusiasm expected, 
and a few devs leter the proposition to award him a 
goiden sword was receired so coldlr in Congress that it 
sas abandoned for the time. The American people are 
thinking a lot now about the bors they have lost and 
are not so mucb interested in the officers, 


It will be a great day for the fathers and mothers 
and brothers and sisters and swcethearts of the boys that 
fell in l'rance when “all that are in their graves shall 
hear his voice and shall come forth” (John 5:28,29) 
and it will be a great day for the boys themselves. We 
believe that this awakenirg of those now asleen in 
death is near at hand ard that it will not be so lonx 
before some of those boys now buried in France will 
come and look at the very places where all that wes left 
of their mortal remains was laid in the summer of 1918. 
In a future issue we hope to give the reasons for our 
belief that the resurrection will begin within the next 
decade, | 


SIZE OF PEACE ARMY 

T 1$ GENERALLY believed that Senator Chamber- 

lain effectually killed the s0-called March bill, recently 
presented for Mr. Baker, Secretary of War, and the 
General Staff of the United States army. Senator 
Chamberlain denounced the bill not only because it 
aimed at a vast military establishment, 509,000 men in 
time of peace, but because the General Staff wanted for 
the purpose a lump sum to be expended entirely at its 
discretion, Congress merely serving in the capacity of 
milker of the public cow to provide the funds. Senator 
Chamberlain said that the bill as proposed spelled 
“Militarism to a degree never surpassed in the polmiest 
days of the great general staff of the German army.” 
The General Staff was what ruined Germany. There is 
no General Staff in the navry, probably the most efficient. 
best managed department of the Government. Perhaps 
that is the reason for its efficiency. 

It may be true that there are good reasons why the 
United States peace army should in a few years be four 
times as great as it was in 1917, but it would seem as 
though the wreckege in Europe honld be convincing 
that it is not a good thing to have millions of armed men 
standing around with nothing to do. It stands to reason 
that some of those men, those who have the most to gain 
br it. or who think they have the most to gain br it, will 
use what infuence they have to bring on war, in the hope 
of profiting therebr. 

What is the proper size of a standing army for the 
United States in time of peace? Should it be 500,009 
as proposed by Mr. Baker, or 300,000 as proposed by 
General McAndrew, former Chief of Staff of the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Force, or 120,000 as it was in 1917? 
Obvioualy it all depends on what we want the army to 
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do. There is no need in hiring for a particular job of 
work four times as many workers as are vecessary for 
that job. And then there is to be cousidered also, that 
to get men for this particular job the wages must be high 
enough to attract them, or thes will have to be obtained 
by conscription, and it does rot seem reasoneble for the 
United States to resort to conscription in time of peace. 
Various forms of peace conscription have Leen proposed. 

There are but two general reasons for ar armv in time 
of peacr. One is to properly guard our outlying posses- 
sions against sudden attack, and the other is to maintain 
order at home. What reason is there to believe that the 
forces adequate for this purpose in 1917 would not again 
be adequate in time of peace? Senator Swanson says 
with reference to large military expenditures, “A large 
part of the immense sums now appropriated for arma- 
ments could be utilized to secure better educational 
advantages, to construct good roads, to build better 
homes, to aid religicus and charitable institutions, to 
develop industries, and for the general advance of 
comfoit and civilization.” These are the words of a 
statesman and this is a statesmanlike utterance. 

In time of peace the principal duty of the United 
States army is to preserve order within the United States 
itself, and possibly with the idea that because of post-war 
conditions there would be more disorder than usual, 
Secretary of War Baker has issued orders that hereañfter 
State officials can call directly upon commanding 
generals of militory departments in their vicinity to 
furnish such troops as may be necessary for the protec- 
tion of lives and property, thus performing duties which 
formerly devolved largely upon the Natiocal Guard of 
the Site itself. 

The armiss of olden times did not amount to much, et 
least not to start with. The iirst account of a “battle” 
recorded in the Scriptures is in the fourteeth chapter of 
Genesis. There four kings carricd away captive Abrs- 
ham’s rephew Lot, alter they had defeutec the five 
opposing kings. Ve are not to suppose that the army 
which captured the Sodomites was a large one, even 
though the names of four kings are introducd in con- 
nection with it. l'his wus not a very lozg time after the 
flood, and the entire pupulation was Lot as vet large. 

The suggestion of certain higher critics about vast 
armies, greaf cities, etc. at this time, are out of harmony 
with the facts—frst, the shortuess of time after the 
flood ; and second, the abilitr of Abraham, with 318 men, 
fo even make an attack ani disconcert and confuse the 
ermy and deliver Lot and the Sodomites and all their 
goods. These facts all agree that the cities, the arnuies, 
the kingly powers of that day, were very meager in 
comparison with what we have in mind wien we we 
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similar terms in our own day. In all probability the 


armies cf the four kings combined lil not exceed a 
thousend men. 


OFFICERS AND MEN 

ECRETARY BAKER of the War Department Jus 

revol:ed the military order posted at Camp Afac- 
Aithur, Waco, Texas, which, in effect, forbade the 
citendance of an officer at any social aflair at which an 
e2listed man was present and which made it obligatory 
upon the officer either to leave or to force the enlisted 
man to leave, This revocation was & good piece of 


business. We do not want in this country a set of lazy. 


prigs that imagine they are some uncommon clav, too 
good to associate with their fellows. Uniforms do not 
make men. 

Senator Chemberlain has protested that there must be 
a reformation of the court martial system which will 
make it impossible, as was recently the case in Texas. tu 
impose the death penalty for a minor offense and then 
carry it out within 48 hours, before the papers in the 
case could reach Washington for review. He presented 
a bill euthorizing amnesty for all soldiers, sailors and 
marines canvicted by court martial 

Military officers should not forget that the first re- 
quirement is that they be men, and no man is a real 
man who takes unfair advantage of those that are for 
the time placed in his power. Of all men on earth the 
military officer is the last man that can afford to show 
that be dare not abide by the simple rules of plain 
justice but must resort to artifice to Lolster up his claim 
to authority and to respect Who can imagine the noble 
Centurion Cornelius, the story of whose conversion to the 
Christian faith is so beautifully told in the tenth and 
eleventh chapters af the Acts of the Apostles, failing to 
treat the soldiers under him with utmost courtesr and 
respect? The thought that a man must be priggisli, cruel 
and unfair to be made suitable material for an ofticer 
could only arise in the mird af s 2x4 who kmows in his 
beart that there is no real reason why anybodv slould 
respect him at all 


A WAR BY-PRODUCT 

HE EFFECTS of a world war are nct wholly bad. 

à bv-product is that there are manv less workers in 
the United States than would have been the normal 
case if there had been no European war. This makes 
conditious in America favorable as respects employment, 
but it uo doubt necesaitates that many Americans must 
work at harder manual labor than they have bren 
accustomed to, as our heavy work has been largely 
performed heretofore by new immigrants. 
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WAO ARE AYARCHISTS? 
NARCHISM, as a philosophy, accordirg to the En- 
cyclopedia Brittanica, is the opposite of Socialism. 
The aim of the Nocialirts i: to center all power in the 
Governmert and io make the Great State, as they call 
the prospective socialist arrangement, the controlling 
factor in nearly every activity of human life, Anarchism 
thinks that the State already has too much power, and 
thet nearlr all the troubles of mankind originate from 
that fact. Socialism bclieres in centrelization of power 
more and more, in behalf of the people. Ararchism 
believes in decentralization for the same reason. 

Belicvers in the theorics of anarchism are of two 
distinct schools, the one beliaving in the gradual spread 
of their doctrines and the other believing that force is 
pecessarr. There is great antagonism between the two 
schocls of thought, but both admit that if their philcs- 
ophy should prevail it would wipe out the weaker mental, 
moral and physical specimens of the race. This is not a 
very cheerful outlook for any of us that are privately 
‘ forced to admit, just to ourselves, that we are rot as 
strong either monially, morally or physically, as we 
could wish! 

We do not know to which of these schools of thought 
Alexander Berkman and Emma Goldman belong. We 
onlÿ know that these two are lergely in the public eye at 
present as they have just been released from prison and 
are now as anarchist leaders. Berkman is described 
correctly as “a studious, earnest, widely read man of 
very pleasant. quiet manner.” He designates himself as 

“au idealist whose views and id:als confict with those of 
capital.” When asked in court if he was an anarchist he 

refused to answer, further than to say, “The hearing is 
an invasion of my conscience and my thoughts, not an 
inquiry into my actions.” 
.. In the Homestead steel strike twenty-eight vears ago, 
when he was but a lad, Bergman shot and injured EH C. 
Frick, and for that crime spent fourteen years in a Penn- 
sylvania prison. His sentence of to years at Atlanta 
Penitentiarr, just completed, was for violation of the 
sedition act. Aliss Goldman was arrested and sertenced 
at the same time as Berlnman and has just been relcascd 
rom the Missouri State Penitentiary at Jellerson Citr. 

Both Mr. Derkman and Miss Goldman have issued 
statements ci conditions in their places of confinement 
that call for investigation and action. Officers who 
dischey the state or federal rules in their management 
of prisons are anarchists themselves, are they not? The 
meaning oi the word “Anarchy” is “without rule” and 
rules are even more necessarv for the rulers than for the 
ruled. If a ruler does not abide by the rules expressis 
prepared to limit his own power, how can he, with = 
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good corscience, require cf others that they keep the 
rules he is supposcd to enforce ? 

And then comes up the question of Boliboriom, ls 
that Anarchism? The general idea in the public rrind 
seems to be that it amnouuts to the same thing, and there 
bas becn a 1ast amount of literature circulated to en- 
courage that idea But we have an interesting proof 
that the two are quite different, and that not in Russia, 
where the anarchists are recoguizsd as entirelv separate 
and distinct from the Bolshevists (Sccialists). We had 
the illustration in this country, at a lecture room of the 
Rand School. where there was a lecture on the mesaiug 
of the term ‘’sovict”. The hour devoted to the lecture on 
this topic had nassed; ard the room was occupied by a 
committee giving careiul sttention to the housing 
problem, when it was burst open by a gaus that threw 
them into tre street, along with their furniture, and 
made a compicte wreck of the room. ‘The men who 
broke up this orderly mecting of thinking men and 
women were agarchists, were they not? If not. what 
were they? At any rate they were not friendiy to the 
soviet (Bolshevist) idea and made the attack for that 
reason. 

And what about those riots in Omahs? There a mcb 
of five thousand people partially wrecked the county 
court kouse with bombs in order to wreak their ven- 
geance on the negro whom they finally succeeded in 
lyaching. Al law and arder were thrown to the winds, 
and the mayor who attempted to stem the tide was 
struug up and barely esceped with his life. Is it not a 
good time to do a litile henrt-searching on thess 
questions ? 

On August 9tbh, Representative Blanton, Democrat, of 
Texas introduced in Congress a joint resolution “declar- 
ing that a state of anarchy exists in United States, 
authorizing the president to free interstate maïls and- 
trafic from further unlawful irterfcrence, and to ade- 
quately protect citizens in their property rights” Here 
Representative Biarton is apparentiy accusing one or 
more departments of the Government itself of not 
living up to the rules which have been prepared br 
Congress to limit ils powers. His position is that the 
men who h£ve violated these rules are anarchiste Ils 
that true? ÿ 

At Portland, Oregon, on September 15th, President 
Wilson expressed conviction that unless the League of 
Nations becomes a reality, now existing Govrernments 
will be overthrown and their form ckanged. On the 
same day Senator Overman of North Carolina in the 
United States Senate used almost the same language, 
saving. “Until this is done there can be no peace. but 
uurest, revoiuticn, starvation and anarchy: will stalk up 
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acd down the world, bringing in its wake destruction 
of nations, social disorder, wretchedness and finally the 
extermination of the races of men.” 

Curiously crough only one day previous Artbur 
Henderson, British labor leader, said in the Inter- 
vational Socialist conferc2ce in Switzerland that before 
winter sets in there will be a “territle pasm of rage and 
despair among the peoples of Europe during which the 
final remains of civilization may be totally annihilated” ; 
and two daÿs later ho said in England, “The present 
world unrest means that éhe old order of things is in 
tés death throes” 


Two weeks later the Governor of New York summoned 
the people “to a continual exercise of pure patriotism 
and love for country and its institutions, to the end 
that our free institutions and the example of our citizens 
may offset and check the manifest spirit of unrest and 
lawleseness” and on October 3rd the president of the 
Union of Iron, Stcel and Tin Workers told the Senate 
‘investigating committee that in the refusal of Elbert H. 
- Gary, chairman of the Board of the United States Steel 
Corporation, to arbitrate the steel strike Gary “is sowing 
the seeds of anarchy”. 

Now who are the greater anarchists, those idealists 
like Berkman or Miss Goldman who believe in certain 
fheories which they wish to see established, ar those 
prison offcials who disregard the laws made to control 
them, or those roughnecks who wrecked the socialists’ 
lecture room where the housing problem was being 
atndied, or the mob in Omaha that wrecked the court 
houæ and attempted to hang the mayor, or the depart- 
mental heads alleged to be unlawfully interfering with 
proper use of the mails, or the enraged and despairing 
peoples spoken of by the President and by Senator 
Overman and Mr. Henderson, or ex-judge Gary of the 
steel trust? It seems clear that the title of amarchist is 
one that is freelÿ handied by those who do not give the 
subject very much thought. 

.. That the world is filled with much disorder and 
violence at present can not be questioned by any intel- 
ligent person who reads the news of the day. The causes 
of this reach back to the Great War. During the days 
af the war, and before those days, the people who should 
‘ bave been taught to love their neighbors as themselres 
.were taught a lot of other things that are now finding 
fheir natural expression. It is an unhealthy and ungodiv 
sentiment that can be stirred to great enthusiasm and 
activity only by opportunities to help participate in some 
form cf violence, and cannot be equally enthused by 
opportunities to help bless the lowly in some quiet 
unobtrusive way. 

In fhe face of so much strife it seems hard to realise 
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that we are rcally at the doors of the Golden Age, when 
the Lord's kingdom shall be established and “the meck 
shall inherit the earth.” (Matthew 5:5) Yet we have 
long prayed for that kingdom : “Thy kingdom come, thy 
will be done in earth, as it is in heaven” (Matthew G:10) 
and if we believe that our prayers are worth anything, 
we must believe that just such a condition of things is 
coming. Everywhere the Scriptures teach that the 
dawning of that better day will be in times of temporary 
strife and tumult such as we now see about us. 
. “Come, behold the works of the Lord, what desolations 
he hath made in the earth. He maketh wars to cease 
unto the end of the earth; he breaketh the bow, and 
cutteth the spear in sunder; he burneth the chariot in 
the fre. Be still, and know that I am God: I will be 
exalted among the nations, I will be exalted in the 
earth” (Psalm 46:8-10) Here the three steps occur in 
their natural arrangement, first the desolations which we 
observe following the Great War, second the full end of 
militarism, third the full establishment of God's long- 
promised kingdom in the hearts and lives of mankind. 
The words of the Lord, “Blessed are the meek”’ (Matt, 
5:5) and “Blessed is the nation whose God is the Lord” 
(Psalm 33:12), are as true today as ever they were: 
end the time will come when 2 weary world will turn 
back to the Scriptures as affording the only safe and 
sane basis for the conduct of the affairs of men. In 
the Golden Age now at hand the Lord will “break the 
bow and the sword and the battle out of the earth”. 
—Hosea 2:18. 


JAPANESE AVIATION 
Je. bas ect aside $125,000,000 for the develop. 
ment of aviation. This will be a good thing for the 
mechanics employed in their construction and it may Le 
that Japan will get some airplanes out of the expen- 
diture. During the Great War the United States ex. 
pended several times that amount and about all that we 
got ont of it was an investigation and a general amnesty 
for those that erpended the money “not wisely but too 
for-those wbo spent the money “not wisely but too well”, 


MEAT SERVICE OF FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS 


HE United States and England are almost the only 
countries that permit private elaughtering. In 
Australis the abattoirs are government institutions A 
ranchman in the heart of Australia can drive his cattle 
to the nearest railway station, deliver them to the 
station-sgent of the State railway, and they will be 
slsughtered, refrigerated and stored in the public 
abattoir, and ultimately sold in London for him by the 
Government acting as his agent. | 
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AGRICULTURE IN ALASKA 


HE AREA of Alasks is a little more than the com- 

bined areas of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts. Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania. Delawars, Marvlard, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, l'lorida, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. The till- 
able area is about equal to that of Connecticut. 

Much of the land, even on rather steep hillsides, is 
boggy, the drainage being poor. ‘The formation of the 
soil and the blanket of moss, almost universallr present, 
greatlv extends the marshy area. In some places the 
layer of dead and living moss covers the sround to à 
depth of several fect. The power possessed by the moss 
of absorbing and retaining large amounts of water and 
its character as a nonconductor of heat will. to some 
extent, account for the cold, wet condition of the under- 
lying soi. The presence of this dense mossy layer makes 
travelling very difficult, since erevices, rocks, fallen 
limbs, and trees are so covered that numerous pitfalls 
are hidden from sight. Beneficial results follow the 
removal of the moss so that the soil may be warmed 
and thawed earlier in the season. 

In general, the const of Alaska is characterized br 
great rainfall and a rather constant temperature. due to 
tbe Japan current, which sweeps the whole coest. In 
many places zero temperature is seldom expericcced. 
The average daily range of the thermometer during the 
summer months is very small. The temperature at 
Wrangell, Juneau and Sitka ere almost the same as 
those for the same period at Trondhjem and Bergen, in 
Norway, Helsingfors, Finland, the whole of Scotland 
and the Orkney Islands. The total amount of summer 
rainfall, while large, is not excessive. In general, along 
the coast region, the winter's snow has disappeared at 
sea level by the middle of Avril, although snow flurries 
are common for some time aîter that date. Killing frosts 
are seldom experienced between May and October. 

The organic content of man’ of the Alaskan sois is 
very much higher than in any of the agricultural lands 
of the States. Frequently the soil is acidulous and 
requires considerable lime to sweeten it. In places the 
soil is peaty ‘in appearance and when dry it burns 
resdily. There is considerable of this soil in the south- 
esstern portion. In southwestern Alaska a gravelly sub- 
soil is roorc abundant and the presence of volcanic 
material in some places renders the soil very rich and 
requires less drainage. 


AGRICULTURE and HUSBANDRY 





The southeastern part of Alaska is heavils timbered 
with a grouth that will evertually be very valuable. 
The spruce grows right feet in diameter and more than 
{wo hundred feet high; red and yellow cedars abound, 
usually at some little levation above the sea. As the 
exportation of lumber is unlawful the only use of the 
forests at the present time is for lumber and fuel for 
the sparse population. 

The grasses of Alaska flourish to an extraordinary 
degree in all parts of the country. Wherever the timber 
is cut away and the undergrowth of ebrubs is kept 
down, a dense growth of grass soon takes place, to the 
exclusion of all other plants. Timothy, orchard grass, 
and blue gras grow to great size. One of the most 
common native grasses is the Alaskan red top. It is a 
prortinent factor in nearly all gress mixtures and fre- 
quently execeds 2 man in height. White clover is spread- 
ing repidly. The grass is nutritious, the cattle always 
becor:ing sleck and fat during the summer season. 

Alaskans claim that it is more expensive to make har 
on the ground than it is to bring it from San Francisco 
or Scattle, but this is because of the crude hand-scythe 
methods employed. A few days work in leveling off the 
irregular hummocks, so thet mowers and horse rakes 
could be used, would reduce the cost to a few dollars 
per ton. 

The abundance of berries in Alaske has been a subject 
of remark by everyone who has written concœærning this 
country. The flavor of most Alaskan berries is excellent. 
They arc widely used for food, being put up by the 
whites in the usual way in preserves, jellies añd cars; 
among the natives the principal method of preserving 
them is in seal oil. | 

One of the native plants used to a considerable extent 
is wild rice, the undergrouhd bulbs of which are col- 
lected, àried, powdered, and made into a sort of cake. 
Beach peas grow in many portions of the country. The 
plants vield abundantlr, and the pods are well filled with 
“mail, juicy neas about the size of the French peas of 
the niarket. | 

There is quite a number of pot herb plants which 
grow well in Alaska, among which are skunk-cabbage, 
shepherd's purse, horse-radish, dandelion, and turnip 
tops. The hardier vegetables of our own garden also do 
well, such as lettuce, radishes, carrots, parsnips, onions, 
peas. snap beans and rhubarb. 
© Poiatoes grow, but not to a size} desired, although 
isolated specimens weighing a pound each are to be 















otteined. In some nlaces cshbage ard cauliflowær will 
not head. Samples are freauentiy secn of he a5aormal 
behavior of beets and turnipe. the placts frequertly 
attemnting to complete their life cycle in one season. 
In such enses no eniarged root is formed ard the plant 
runs to seed early. Some varieties ci turnip are Îess 
subject to this undesirable trait than others. 

The methsds of gardening which have been generally 
emploved are verv poor. Often a lsrge amount of labor 
is expended in plantirg a cron, but orce planted it is 
allowed to care for itself. Close plartinz seems to be 
the rule. Potatoes are generally plante six inches apert 
in rows senarcted nct more than a foot. The result of 
such planting is a thick growth of vines that covers the 
ground îo such 2n extent thaï the sun’s rays never reach 
the ground. It is not surprising that amnall potatoes 
result from such plonting. Peddinz up of the soil is 
generally practiced. TUauallr the bons are formed #bout 
three or four feet wide and raiscd ss high above the 
general level as can be done economicallr. 

At nearly every Alaskan village some cows, pire ard 
poutry are kept, while horses are kept at some of tle 
larger places. At several places dairies are airtained, 
supplies of mik and small quartities of butter being 
furnished durirg many months of the vear. Pigs thrive 
exceedingly well but when allowed to run at large their 
flesh is liable to acquire a fishy flavor. Protection of live 
stoc!: from the winter rains is essential, althongh there 
is a fiock of cheep on one cf the islands that hes no 
other shelter than that provided bv a rot very vigorous 
growth of spruce trea, The winter range is of little 
value, as the grasses contain little nutrition after being 
soaked by the winter rains. 

In southeastern Alaïka, with the exception of the 
tide fais, land must first ba cieared of the dense forest 
growth, and in some places the deen moss will have to be 
removed The sprure stumps must be dug out, as they 
are very slow in rotring, and not infrequently produce 
lerge second-growth tinber. In aëdition to clearing, the 
land must be thoroughly draired and protected against 
seenage from above. This ditchirg and removel of 
stumps is very laborious and cxpensive. In the soutk- 
western portion of {he country ike experse cf clearing 
away the sturps wiil not be rocuired, nor is drainirg 
necessary to the same extent. Lack of markets and trans- 
portetion facilities retard îhe agricultirel develenmert 
cf the courtrs, but those are being improved graduallr. 

When climatic conditions, topography, soils, ete. of 
Norway, Iceland, the Orlmer Islands, a: well as Koot- 
land, Sweden ard Finland, are compared with those cf 
Alaska, it scems probable that what has been accomplish- 
ed in these European countries can also be done in 
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Alaska. R:e, cets nrd Larley ere grown in sufcient 
apundarce in the ucrih of Yurspe to supply local 
demands, and also to somie extcut for export. Cattle, 
sheop and awine are extansivelr raised in these countrifs, 
sivep doing well in Iosland, which appoers less auspi- 
cicus from an agricultural standpoint than Alaska. 
Our bopes for the future cf Alaska's agricultural 
developmert lie chiefly in the relatively alight climatie 
chenges which we judge will be required to make th: 
coast country more congenial. This part of the country 
will reiurelly be the firsi to be developed. But our hopes 
extend to the rarthest limits of the interior. We trust 
in our God that he has all the means at his disposal, and 
ail the power required, to bring about such climatic 
changes as will evectuallÿ make the whole interior of 
Alaska rejoice and blossom as the rose”.—Isaiah 35 :L 


OLD MAXIMS VALUABLE 
N ANT 4 FARMER bas becn laughed at for giving 
credence to the anciert maxims of the farm, but 
the United States Depertment of Agriculture has 
thought these rural proverbs worthy of an investigation. 
The result is that many of them bave been proved to be 
the expression of the keen common sense of agricultur- 
ists of olden time and worth perpetuating. 

It is difficult in the country to kmow just the best time 
to plant different seeds. Tho old maxims furnish correct 
iuformation by makirg comparison with the develop- 
meet of other plants nnder local conditions. Beans are 
best planted when the blackberry bushes blossom. Early 
gardenirg may commence when the catkins bave formed 
ou the maple trees. At the close of the season warning 
of frost is given by the maturing of the cockleburrs 

“here is à best time for every farm operation, and 
this is accuretely iudicated by some tree, shrub or plant. 
Seicatists have imagired thet their “scientific” instru- 
merts were superior to anything else, but the Washing- 
ton researchers are demonstrating something that the 
Bible ages 230 said migüt be expected now : “The wisdom 
of their wise men shall perish [be found comparatively 
wortlless] ; and the urdersanding of their prudent meu 
shaïl be hid.”—Isaiah 29:14 


VEGETARIANISM À SETTLED QUESTION 

CR Lord ate roast lamb and settled the vegetarian 

question, and since he knowe tbat human beings 
require some meat we feel sure he will so arrange matters 
ia the incoming Golden Aze that all will have oppor- 
tuaite to get their quota. The distribution of meats 
is a subiect to which any ruler can aflord to give 
profound a:tention. It is something that touches the 
interests of every haman being except vegeterians and 
such others as do rot wear leatker shoes. , 
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SCIENCE and INVENTION 





RAT POLICE IN ENGLAND 
XE OF THE good positions today in England is 
that of Rat Officer, a job that carries a fair salar; 
and posserses the advartage of a free technical education 
on rats. The British Board of Agriculture is enough 
interested to hire as a lecturer before the Rat lolice a 
Fellow of the Zoological Society and to call a national 
conference for their benefit. 

On account of the vast stores of food and merchandise 
ctored and transported during the war the rat became a 
factor of national importance. Each rat, it is cstimated 
from their known depredations, costs somebody $1.50 a 
year, which might casily become a burden too great to be 
borne bv any nation, if the rats should be allowed to 
live ard multiply unchecked. The rat capacity for 
propagation is for each pair to raise an annual family of 
twentv to fiftr. A statistician has estimated that a single 
pair of rats tchicdered might multiply into a family of 
close to a billion children, grandchidren, etc., in five 
years. This would impose upon the community the 
unbelievable burden of a Lillion and a half dollars a year. 
From this alone the necessity of combatting the rat 8s 
one of the worst eremies of man is readily deducible. 

The rat is said to have the one civic virtue of scavenger 
for city sewere, but over against that is a long column of 
liabilities. As a carrier of disease this creature has no 
equal. There is scarcely 8 dangerous infectious disease 
that rats may not cerry throngh a community. It has 
long been known that they disseminate the germs of 
trichinosis In Asiatic countries the rat is dreaded as a 
carrier of the buhouic plague. Where there are no rats 
this deadly plague has no chance of spreading with any 
speed. Rats did their share in the bringing of the germs 
of the recent black plague—alias influenza—within 
reach of hundreds of thousencs of those that paid the 
price of life for the infection. 

Like the plazue, the rat orizinated in China. Both the 
black rat and the lurger Lrown rat epread over Europe 
from their Asiatic haunts, the former as much as 600 
years ago, and the more ferocious and dungerous brown 
rTät in 1:27, when it crtered Russia and thence went all 
over Europe, extermirating it: small cousin as it took 
possession of rat-and. By shins it has bren spread all 
over the world. The brown variety is one bat has the ill 
* femme of occasionaliy eating babies. 

In Great Britain these rode:t: consume 8230.000.000 
worth of food annually. In wheat producing countriss. 
ai Auitralia, rats destroy many times their weight of 


grain, and spoil much more by their unelean nests and 
by a noisome infection which ruins whole masses of the 
wheat. The newmsity of gunrding stores of grain against 
rats is only too well known tn the American farmer and 
grain handier. 

The British plan contemplates making it an offense 
not to take prescribed measures against rats ‘l'he 
occupier or owner of a property will become liable to a 
fine of 8100 for “neglect to take reasonable and necessary 
steps to destrov rats and mice or to prevent infestation. 
It will apply to buildings and other structures on land, 
sewers, drains and culverts. and to ships and other 
vessels.” The success of rat-destruction methods appears 
in the record of the Albert Docks, where now not over 
fifteen a week are taken in some three miles of docks. 

In like manner the rat will finally be exterminated 
throughout the world, but it will take time. That a time 
will come when none of these destructive agencies will 
continue to exist may be understood from the promise: 
“They 6hall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy 
mountain [kingüom, the Golden Age].”—Isaish 11:9. 


THE FITTEST SURVIVE 

[° WAS the evangelists and other clergy that gave a 
bad name to the theory known as the survival of the 

fittest. Nevertheless it is a fact that the fittest survive. 

À general misunderstanding of Charles Darwin's 
theory caused it to become quite a harmful influence in 
Philosophy. The commoniy taught idea was that the 
great scientist held exclusivelv that those creatures have 
the best chance of survival in life’s struggle whieh are 
the most powerin] and savage and best able to defend 
themselves and destroy others. 

As the survival-cf-the-fittest theory became the accep- 
ted philosophy cf most thinking men, and because the 
tendency of anyone is to live his ideas, there resulted. a 
caste of powerful and influential men who made the 
principle of force the moving power of practical life. 
Men's heroes are those that approrimate their philo- 
sophie ideals. and the great men have been “the mighty 
men of valor,” true to the tyne of the. survival af the 
savage and ferocious fittest. 0 

Darwin, however. taught also that those creatures had 
excecdingly bright prospects of survival which, though 
weak and defencelcss individually, acted in masses 
Instances of the survival of such groups are the herds of 
pecearies in Sonth America. of wolves in packs, of 
buffaloes in herds, of ants and been Another example is 
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seca in Northern Siberia in the nesting placrs of vast 
flocks of duck< and gerse. A single duck js casy prey 
for an eagle; but let the king of birds appear near these 
nesting places, and he will be attacked and literally torn 
in pieces by swarms of ducks, which, at the vost of a few 
lives protect one another. 

Ovwing to a low grade of moral ethies on the part of 
the great men of the worid, humanity is still in a dark- 
age stage where the fittest to survive are imagincd to be 
the most ferocious, unserupulous and destructive. Those 
to whom homage is paid are still as in the dark past of 
man, “the might men” and those who by what 2 
prominent thinker terms ‘commercial cannibalism” 
have amassed immense stores of goods. The wisdom 
of this world is their wisdom. None other would be 
permitted to be taught. Time and again in the dark 
ages the world's great ones have drowned various 
humane thecries in the blood of their advocates and 
adherents. 

The best wisdom for the common people is to follow 


* what is termed divine wisdom As James says, “The 


wisdom that is from above is first pure [sincere, not 
double dealing]. then peaceable [not warlike], gentle 
[not rough and boisterous], and easy to be entreated 
[not hard hearted], full of mercy {not crue], ferocious 
and destructive], and good fruits [not evil fruitage of 
wicked acts], without partiality [treating all alike with 
kindness], and without hypocrisy.’ How different from 
present methods of persistent deception of the people in 
the public press, in the pulpit and everywhere else that 
it pays to withold or distort the truth!—James 3:17. 

The time is coming when the antiquated type of great 
man will be as extinct as the monsters of the geologic 
past, and in their place the great ones of the Golden Age 
will be the gentle, Christlike lovers of mankind, who 
will be the beloved leaders of a world full of those of 
whom it is said, “The meek shall inberit the earth”, and 
with the earth “shall inherit everlasting life.’ (Matthew 
5:5,19:29) The world will be a good place for the 
common people to live in when the oppressors are gone 
and when the people love their neighbors as themselves. 


ROTARY MAGNETIC MOTOR 
OW SOON the problem will be solved of a motive 
power and mechanism far more efficient than vet 
devised, is ankmown, but C. H. R. Smith. of Osvego, N. 
Y., claims to have refused $1,000,000 for à new rotarv 
magnetic motor. The new device, he says. will operate 
automobiles, street cars, locomotives, shipping. lighting 
plants. ard in fact do anything which is being done by 
any other prime morver. 
The machine is said to be driven by magnets, on so 


simple as plan thst any one can produce his own power, 





without coël. steam or electric wires, and unaffected by 
heat or cold. The motor will run equalls well in the air 
or submerged in water. Ît can be quickly installed in 
an automohile—after which no more 28-cent gasoline! 

Mr. Smith says, “This invention will furnish power 
for heating houses, as well as lighting houses and all 
buildings and streets. The electric railway companies 
can remove their trolley wires, and dismantle their 
costlÿ power plants. All unsightly smoke stacks can be 
removed, as there will be no need for coal. Pittsburgh, 
the smoky cit, can be made as light as day. There will 
be no more coal famines in the winter months, as coal 
will not be needed, and the coal mines can be sealed, and 
the coal barons will be checked. Motorists will operate 
their automobiles without using gasoline.” 

Some day new sources of power are destined to be 
discovered, and if inventor Smith has an invention of the 
claimed efficiency, he will be s renowned world bene- 
factor. But the financisl interests will soon now its 
worth, and will seek to quietly “can” it, in order to 
prevent a catastrophic annihilation of values in oil, coal 
and public utility properties. 


The Good Book says that such blessings are to be. 


divinely given to man that “eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither have entered into the heart of men, the 
things which God hath prepared for them that love 
him”. (1 Corinthians 2:9) In the Golden Age all men 
will love God for his goodness and for his matchless 
character, and it may be that some such invention as 
inventor Smith’s may soon appear to inaugurete some 
of the blessings that are to come. 


FUTURE FOR THE AIRPLANE ? 

A to Aeronaiics, which epeaks with 
British caution, the airship appears to bave a great 

future for special commerce where time is a dominant 

factor and the demand is sufficient to justify a large 

machine. 

It has also a great field in the opening up of new 
countries where other means of communication are 
difficult. The onlv limitation to’size will be the cost of 
the airship a2d its sheds, just as in steam vessels it is 
the cost of the vessels and the cost of deepening the 
harbors that limit the size of Atlantic liners. 

Developments of this character generally take place 
slowly. Otherwise failures occur, as in the case of the 


Great Western. It may be many years before the airship . 


is increased from its present maximum of 550 to 1,500 
fect. If the development is subsidized or assisted by 
the government, very rapid development may be ac- 
complished. 

In peace time the seaplane, airplane and airship will 
have their uses. But except for special services of high 
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utility it is questionable whether they will play more 
than a minor part as compared with steamship. railway 
and motor transport. 

An example of special service was when an Italian 
soprano, engaged to sing in Paris, missed her train at 
Milan. She hired an airplane and got to Paris in good 
time. Another artist flew from Paris to Deauville to 
keep his appointment. Herminie Korner, leading lady of 
the Munich Theater, flew from Munich to the Augsburg 
Theater and return with two of her company. Joe 
Labero, an actor, flew from Hanover to the Hamburg 
Theater and dropped 60,000 dodgers over Hamburg. 

While it is written that men “shall mount up on 
eagles wings” and the present development of the air 
machine perbaps sufficiently fulfills this prediction, there 
are such pronounced limitations on present methods of 
air treusportation, that something else may have to be 
looked for, for the complete fulfillment of the old 
Biblical pronouncement. 


SEAWEED UTILITIES 
HILE MAX hes been busv reaping and consum- 
ing the products of the surface of the carth, he 
has neglected an entire realm of the vegetable world. 

It is estimated that there are some 15,000 varieties of 
what in ignorance of its life-giving qualities is termed 
sea “weed”. Only 8 little attention has been paid to the 
vegetable growth of the waters, but that has yielded 
valuable results. 

The idea has taken root in some astute minds that 
seaweed may have commercial or money-making possi- 
bilities, and with selfishness as a motive, something is 
being done to make them valuable to humanity. 

In Japan the matter has been gone into for some time, 
and 600,000 Japanese now work in the seaweed industry, 
turning the water growths inta boots, picture frames, 
marble flooring, electric switchboards and a substitute 
for cotton. The French seaweed becomes a stiffener for 
mattresss and a sizing for straw hats In South 
Australis it works up into ropes and cord for fishing 
nets. In Essex, England, seawecd is used for fertilizer, 
and in other parts of Enbland “laver” is eaten as a 
vegetable, In Ireland “tope,” eaten hot, becomes a 
remedy for rbeumatism and throat troubles. In America 
seaweed is employed to regulate the bowels. Now certain 
varieties are being transformed, with other materials, 
into bricks for building purposes. 

According to Professor Charles E. Bessey, of the 
University of Nebraska, seaweeds are classified according 
‘to color, and there are many varieties—1,000 blue- 
green alimes, 10,000 green seaweeds, 1,500 brown ses- 
weeds, 2,500 red seaweeds and about 200 stoneworts. 
Perhaps it was partiy in reference to the hitherto un- 
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utilized fields of the ses that the Bible predicts that is 
the Golden Age, “I [God] will multiply the increase of 
the field.”—Ezekiel 36:30. ; 


CHEAP COPPER 

TE PROCESS of extracting copper from ore has 
cost sixteen to twenty cents a pound. lt required 

the stemping of the ore to powder. sometimes its roast- 

ing, and then the chemical treatment to separate the 

metal from minerals composing the ore. 

A new process, the Greenwalt, claims to extract the 
copper directly from the ore at from seven to ten cents 
a pound. The method is electrolytic and the copper is 
practically pure. 

Old processes obtain from 65% to 80% of the copper 
in the ore. By the new method from 77% to 87% is 


secured. - 


In ancient Hebrew times the mining and extraction 
of copper was described poetically: “Stone man melts 
for copper ; he searcheth the stone of thick darkness and 
of the shadow of death; he hath sunk s shaft far from 
the wanderer ; they that are forgotten of the foot are 
suspended [in the shaft] ; away from man [in the shaft], 
they waver to and fro; in the flint man hath thrust 
his hand ; he hath overturned mountains from the roots ; 
in the rocks he hath cleft channels” (Job 28:1-11) 
There were copper mines in the Sinai Peninsula, and ou 
the Red Sea shores were furnaces and the wharves 
whence the copper was shipped. In later times of per- 
secution Christisns were forced to work in the copper 
mines of that locality. 


NITROGEN INDUSTRY 

GERMAN Government loan of 200,000,000 marks 

was the basis for the great nitrogen works at Oppau, 
near Ludwigshsfen. The factory will bave « storage 
capacity of 350,000 tons of ammonis fertiliser, and a 
daily capacity of 2,800 tons, and will employ 8,000 to 
9,000 persons. The first building of the seven to be built, 
is completely equipped with machinery, and its magni- 
tude may be surimised from the fact that it has 3,509 
telephones and has already cost $750,000. 


RECENT CHEMICAL PLANTS 
he ACTIVITY of an industry may be indicated bv 
the number of patents issued to inventors. Patent: 
in chemistry never were 50 active before. Among many 
recent patents are: a process for separating nitrogen 
from air, one for the recovery of iodine from residues, 
and one for the formation of ammonis by means of the 
electric arc. À process is patented for the electralytic 
treatment of tinned scrap, one for « new type of electric 
furnace, and one for the manufacture of better dry celle 
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ALCOHOL IN INDUSTRY 
HEXN KING Alcohol was dethroned as a beverage 
last July the annual use of the drug in the United 
States dropped from 269,000,000 to 100,000.000 gallons, 
the latter quantitr being consumed largely in the various 
arts, and the difference having becn drunk heretofore 
solely as a bererage. 

It is predicted. however, that the time is not far 
distant when 2,500,000,000 gallons of alcohol will be 
anaually emnloyed in the arts and industries and for 
motor fuel in automobiles. As the petroleum supply 





. dwindles and the price of gasoline advances to that of 


alcohol, alcohol will rapidiy replace gasoline as a fuel. 
Even now denatured ethyl alcohol in carload lots is the 
cheaper. Furthermore. alcohol vields more power to the 
gallon than gasoline, it does not clog carbureters, it is 
clean to handle, and does not have a disagreeable odor. 

There are scores of untouched sources of commercial 
alcohol. Anv plant, fruit or grain which can be fer- 
mented is a possible spring for the greater stream of the 
drug which is yet to flow to do the work of man. Palme, 
corn stalks, sawdust and the cactus are among the 
articles which can be fermented into some kind of sugar, 
and the sugar into alcohol. Alcohol may be enthroned 
again as Kingy—not as a beverage but as a power, in the 
realm where gasoline now reigns. 

In olden days alcohol was not known as a separate 
distillate, and the liquids containing it were noteworthy, 
or notorious, as intoxicants. Now that the country is 
legally dry as Sahara, the Biblical warnings against 
intemperance may be out of date, but they will long 
serve as reminders of former days: for example, of an 
England or an America, made ‘“merrie” by its liquors. 


AFRICA AND THE AIRPLANE 
IR GEORGE LLOYD, Governor of Bombay, is 
considering a seaplane service between Bombay and 
Karachi, to be established by New Yeser. An iniand 
postal service is in band between Bombay aud the other 
principal cities of India. 

The Belgian Government is about to develop com- 
mercial aviation on the Congo. There will be regular 
mail and passenger service between Kinshasa and Stan- 
levville. The trip will take two days, and the service 
will start after New Ycar. with twelve 300-horsepower 
hydroplanes. Each plane will carrv 900 kilos at a speed 
of 115 to 120 kilometers an hour. 

Central Africa missionaries want hydroplanes to take 
the place of s fleet of launches now running between 
various mission stations. At inland points landings will 
be arranged in the straight. smooth central streets of the 
native towns, which are usually 100 feet wide and 
eleared of grass and other obstacles. 
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À regular service is onerated from France to Morocco, 
sterting at Toulouse, with <tops at Barcelona, Alicante, 
Malaga and Rabat, bringing Rabat two dars’ journey 
from Paris. lassengers and mail leave Paris by the 
night train and the flight to Rabat. Morocco, takes six- 
teen hours. A branch lire runs to Oran in Algeria. An 
airplane service is also being arranged from London ue 
British West Africa. 

The period of human progress beginning in 1800 is is 
predicted in the Bible as “the day [period] of his prep- 
aration”— the preparation for the Golden Age by 
means of everv conceivable improvement that can make 
for the comfort and well-being of people.—Nahum 2: 3. 


CANADIAN CHEMISTRY 
|” ALBERTA, Canada, the Government is about to 
establish a research department to aid in developing 
the netural resources of the province. It is hoped to 
built up large industries in coal, oil, natural ges and 
salt. The Dominion Government has prepared a Diree- 
tory of Caradian Chemical Industries, giving « summary 
of the industries devoted to chemistry and their work 
for the past six years. 


BRITISH MOTOR INDUSTRY 
À THE PRICE of gasoline rises there rises with it 
the zeal of inventors to devise a better fuel. 
Hundreds of minds are now working on this problem. 
Nottingham, England, reports that an American in- 
ventor has produced a fuel which has been judged 
worthy of an ofBcial test. The new motor fuel is claimed 
to run an automobile thirty miles for ten cents. 


SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT IN BIBLE FLMES 
N Bible times the relation between master and servant 
was very close, despite the fact that these servents 
were sometimes hundreds in number. Abraham had 318 
servants born in his own house, not counting their wives 
and chidren. (Genesis 14: 14) Job had 22,000 head of 
live stock and it must have taken many servants to look 
after these. (Job 42:12) Elisha was plowing with twelve 
yoke of oxen. also implying many servants. (1 Kings 
19:19) Yet the customary salutation of an employer to 
his servants was “The Lord be with you”, and the cus- 
tomarr reply of the servant was. “The Lord bless thee”. 
(Ruth 2:4) Modern methods of demandes, curt refusals, 
violence, machine guns, etce., do not point the way to the 
Crolden Age. Wiser counsæl must prevail, and it will 
prevail, in due time. for the time will come when the 
groaning creation, now reaching blindiy after better 
things, shall be dclivered from the bondage of corruption 
into à ut liberty from sin and y evil re 
Romans 8:19-72 
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NOTES ON INFLUENZA 
HE New York Medical Journal publishes an inter- 
estirg item concerning the causes of infection from 
influenze. Instesd cf susceptibility to influenza being 
particularly affected by antiseptic applications to the 
nose and throat, the ruling consideration is the vitality 
of the individual. 

In the United States Nory.a hundred men volunteerei 
for exhaustive tests. These men were in the best state 
of health and were kept so during the period of experi- 
ment. ‘They were subjected to every possible mode of 
infection. Live infvenza bacilli were sprayed hourly 


into their noses and throats. They were fed germs with 


their food. They were lent in close contact in almost 
every conceivable way with influenza patients, slecping 
with them, eating with them, breathing the same air, 
and vigorously trring to get the disense. In spite of all 
efforts, not one of this hale ard hearty group of sailors 
contracted tbe “fu”. This experiment is adranced as 
strong proof of the theory that the contracting of influ- 
enzs is principally a question of strong or weakened 
condition of the body- | 

Tke medical publicetion Hygeia publishes notes on 
the experience with i2fluenza in the common school in 
Stockholm, Sweden. The school had 711 pupils of whom 
419 contracted the disease. So far as a careful study of 
the record goes, the spread of the disease among the 
pupis in the school was almost at the same rate as the 
average spread throughout the city. In consequence it 
is not considered worth while to close the schools because 
the fact that the pupils are together in the school does 
xot produce more darger from the disease than if they 
were at home. 


IMMUNITY TO “ FLU” 
BOARD SHIP, or whererer sleeping quarters are 
confined, the chances of influenza infection ere 
high. A battleship crew sleep with limited cubic space 
where proper ventilation is impossible, like the condi- 
tions in a crowded citr tenement. Even in a hospital 
ward, with ten feet between bed centerz, influenzs 
epreads, but in ships where bammocks are two feet apart, 
says the London Lancet, the chances of infection are 125 
times as great as where the saïors lie “head-to-foot” 
fashion, for infection risk varies as the cubes of the 

dirtanre, 

Immunity depends on personal vitality. In the case of 
several medical] men who had been immune for months, 


each suceumbed to the disease two days after a well 
defined lowering of vitality: in two cases the caute ("as 
a long journey; in another the taking of too much 
alcohcl ; in the fourth a long walk after the lorg con- 
finement aboard ship. 

Anythirg that lowers vitality may open the doors to 
a prompt attack of “flu”. The exhaustion may come 
from a drug, from constipation, from indigestible fo:d, 
from staying up too late, from overworking or exercising, 
from a Êt of passion, rrom bedly ventilated lodgirg, 
working or sleeping rooms, or from poor or under 
nutrition. 

Immunity to inflnenza ranges from almost none in 
the under-novrished of war countries to the almost 
complete immunity of the athlete. It will reach 100 
per cent in the perfect heman beings who will be deve!- 
oped in the Golden Age. It will then be true, as the 
Dible sars, “The Lord will give strength unto bis 
people. ”__Pealm 29:11. 


PREVENTION OF PESTILENCE 


HE REGULATION ond prevention of great epi- 

demics is interestingly discussed in the London 
Lancet, the leading British medical journal The Lancet 
is concerned over the imability of the profession to handle 
the influenza pestilence. It asks the question: 

“Can the great epidemices of disease which from time té 
time sweep over the earth be prevented by human effort? 

“Wben tbe recent truly terrible epidemle of influenza—we 
use the words deliberntely, for the deaths outnumbered 
immeasurably those caused by four and a half years of? the 
greatest war in historÿ—swept over the world, how mans 
were saved from its attncks by individual or communal 
measures of precaution? The medical profession cannot 
claim that the course of the epidemic was serlously affected, 
much less stuyed, by any such mensures. 

“In the history of epidemics, infuenza took îts orfsin in a 
region somewhere near the Russian border of Turkestan, 
spreading along the trade routes ns transportation moved. 
The epidemic focus of influenza is somewvhere on the Easterti 
border of Russia It is not too much for a reconstructivæ 
medical profession to canceire the clearing up of a region, 
which by its inaccessibilitz and Its neglect Las every trentr- 
five or thirtr vears originated waves of disense spreading 
over the globe. But this evidence is restricted to one partic- 
ulor outbreak of the disease. The so-called Spanish Inîu- 
eaze of 1915-19 arose we know not where. The records de. 
not sbow the same clear progress from one well-deflued 
center to tbe rest of the globe. Tbe interests at stake and. 
the rewards of success in preventing even one single bande 
mic, such as that of 1889 or 1918, are on too colossal a scais 
ul a poliey of despair, 
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“Preveutative medicine can proudly claim to have opened 
the eyes of modern statcsmen and administrutuls 10 the 
overwhelminsz Importance to the stute uud the peopie, of 
dealing serivusiy with che problems of disease prevention. 
odtay large, castiy aud far-seeing messures With this object 
occupy a pluce in practical politics. 

“We like to picture a world where the prevention and 
eradication of all discase thnt can he nrevented or erudicat- 
ed should be the nim—ven the first aiinm—af national and 
fnteraautional policy and effort; where measures having us 
their object the saving of millions of humun lives would be 
thought £s worthy of a grout statesmau's energies and of the 
faterest of the public ns l'ree True, bimetallism aad tbe 
nationalization nf the railways When he smuke and noise 
of war have clenred away, and the nations are renlls at 
pence ngnin, the statesmen of the world could find no higher 
or mare stimulntings aim for their energies than the cieansing 
of epidemic breeding grounds." 


The problem of the M. D.'s is real and great, and their 
purpose is gocd, but it would be better if they forgot the 
“proudiv” part. because ‘Pride goeth before destruc- 
tion.” (Proverbs 16:18) Evidentiy the cleansing of 
pestilence foci depends upon worldwide good govern- 
ment, and that cannot be expected until the coming 
Golden Age ushers in the Kingdom of God. Then all 
disease will gradually be banished, and humanity built 
up in vitality until it will be impossible for germs or 
bacteria to find a feeding gro:rd in wenkened tissue. 


VOLCANOES TO BLAME ? 


1 MEDICAL profession has an ideal Every 
conceivable source for the “fl” had been raked over, 
but it has required a “scientist” to blame the pestilence 
of 1918 on the volcanoes. There was an eruption of 
Mount Kloet in Java recently which wiped out some 
thousands of natives, and years ago Krakatoa exploded 
and filled the upper air with the volcanic dust thot 
caused the brilliant sunsets of 1883. This proves that 
there have been great volcanic eruptions, which must be 
the first premise in establishing the blame for the “fu” 
on the volcanoes 

The “scientists” say that they do not kmow, and 
cannot be sure, and that “sufficient time has not elapsed” 
and probably it might be added that they never wil 
kmow, but they ask respectful consideration for the idea 
that in some unexplainable and disconnected way the 
thoroughly hest-sterilized contents of the volcanoss dis- 
tributed throughout the atmosphere may be, or might 
be, responsible for the untold suffering and grief of 
pestilence. 

The theory is again that the poison gases let loose over 
“No Man’s Land” were carried evervwhere by the winds 
and caused the “fu” in Spain, Germany, England, 
France, South America, Africa, Asia and the United 
States Of cours, there were rains to wash the air 
elean from these poisons and keep them from being 
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carried worldwide. But ro supposition is insignificant 
enough to prevent a ‘’scientist’” from building a world- 
rcforming theory upon it. ‘he “scientific” conclusion 
is that “another wer would be followed by a widespread 
pestilence, and every effort should be made to avert 
wars in the future.” 

The truth about the black plague pestilence is that 
Europe was flooded with Asietics who were infected but 
immune to the pneumomic plague, and thst when the 
infection spread it found an unusually large number of 
persons in a low state of vitality owing to the world 
scarcity of food. Poison gases and volcanoes probably 
had nothing to do with it. 

Science is à useful handmaid of society when it 
confines itself to facts. But the divine opinion of some 
of it is as when Paul sncaks of “science falsely so called” 
(1 Timothy 6:20), and “The wisdom of this world is 
foolishness with God.”—1 Corintbians 3: 19. 


FRENCH HYGIENIC RENEWAL 
AS for the reconstruction of the regions of 
France devastated by the war has been inaugurated 
by the Interallied Congress for Social Hygiene. This, 
according to the Medical Record, includes problems in 
hygiene in the war territory that, on account of the 
thoroughness of German ‘“frightfulness”, are novel and 
diffcult. 

Many French wells, contrary to rules of civilized war- 
fare, have been poisoned in a variety of ways. Here the 
water itself must be actuelly disinfected by means of 
ozone or a process known as javelization. The inhabit- 
ants are advised to boil the water they use, and where 
they desire to reaccupy their properties on devastated 
land, are counseled to dig deep artesian wells 50 as to 
avoid the perils to health of the driuking of polluted 
surface water. LE 2 

In many places the soil itself will have te be purified, 
some of it superficially and some quite deeply. Where 
there are shell holes, mines and other deep openingr, an 
water has collected, the surface-is trausformed from 
good farm land into poisonous marshes. Malaria is a 
menace, and the land has to be thoroughly and decplÿ 
drained. Jxposed surfaces are being disinfected, and 
insect life destroyed, which might become a menace te 
humen health bv touching infected places and communi- 
cating the infection to the people. Old latrines, dung 
heaps, stables and siaughter houses receive special atten- 
tion, that the soil where they have been may become fit 
again for human bcings to live on, for children to plav 
on and for the raising of food. In some places there are 
subterranean passages and dugouts, which of course have 
become filled with water which is anything but safe for 
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health, and the Slling in of which is orc of the peculier 
problems being met by the agencies started ir motion by 
the Congress for Social Hygiene. 


CAUSSS OF ADENOIDS 

F LATE YEARS there has been a great prevalence 

of diseased tonsils and adenoid grovths in children, 
which require removal by surgical operetions that are 
both painful and expensive. It is right and necessary 
.that these should be removed in order to enable the 
children to develap in growth and prevent disessed or 
weakened conditions for life. Prevention is much better 
than « cure however, especially since the surgical oper- 
ations must quite frequently b2 repested one or more 
times in after years. ‘ 

Even vears ago it was known by some people that the 
usæ of pacifiers by babies is one of the chief causes of 
diseased and enlarged tonsils and adenoid growths, which 
result from the suction. 

Tonsils are a necessitv to the bodv, especially to 
growing children, as they supply a fluid secretion. The 
. tonsils are an indicator of the condition of the body. 
When they are diseased the body is out of condition, 
which results most frequent}y either from over eating or 
from not getting the right kind of foode. Too much 
milk is not good; for it is too rich a food, unless the 
child is older and gets plenty of excrcise. 

By removing the causes the tonsils will he2]. unless 
there is a tenseness of the muscles of the neck leading to 
those parts. This trouble can be corrected by a graduate 
osteopath or chiropractor. 

Diseased tonsils are alone sufficient cause for adenoid 
growths. These growths are also caused by mothers not 
sufficientiy cleansing the beby's nostrils, thus causinz 
a gathering of matter and an irritated condition. 

Catarrh, which results from an aggravated cold when 
the system is out of condition. is arother eause of 
adenoid growths. In fact an:thing that irritates the 
tonsils ard those parts of the nose, such as whooping 
cough. long hard crving spells, cte., will cause adenoid 
growths and diseased tonsils. 

Children who suffcr with catarrhal colds should be 
taught how to clennse the nasel rassages convenientlv 
and efficiently. and this is something mary adults do not 
know. The process is extremely simple. 

Into a cup of warm water, quite warm to the toucn 
but not hot, sprinkle enough salt to give it a mildiy salt 
taste. Then using the hand as a receptacle snuff the 
‘solution thoroughiy up first one nostril and then the 
other until some of it rurs down the thront. Expel the 
contents of the nose and repeat until fully cleansec. 
Follow by gargling the throat with the same solution 
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ITALIAN BABIES DYING 
TALIAN BABIES are perishing fer lack of milk. 
The Americon Free Milk and Relief for. Italy has 


been asking for #100,000 to provide dry milk and con- * 


dersed rail* for babies in Italy. Out of about 200,000 
Italian babies necding heln only a little over one-tenth 
bave been proneriy provided for. How serious is the 
shortage of milk in Italy appears from the fact that 
during the war ninctv-three per cent of the cattle were 
killed to fecd the families of Italian ecldiers The 
influenza epidernic caused the death of over a million 
persons and left innumerable nursing babies behind, 
thousands cf whom have died from lack of nourishment. 
It is repcrted that unless very large quantities of milk 
are sent to Italy, another year will sec very few babies 
alive in that country. 


SOAP BEST HEALTH-GUARD 
JE KINDS of germicides are employed by people 


who cre zcalous for health vis germlesmess, but 


according to the lhiladelphia Tuberculosis Committee 
the best onc is common soap. Soap, of cours, removes 
dirt, but it took a “scientist’” to make a culture of the 
external contents of unwashed and of washed hands, and 
to announce that by far the greater number of germs 
were removed with the dirt. However, says the Ccm- 
mittee, a single eplash in soapv water is not adequate, 
but the hands must be diligentiy and frequently scrub- 
bed, cffectually enough to visibly remove the soiled 
condition, in order to be safezuarded against tubercular 
infection. It is heroic treatment to “wash and be clean”, 
but perheps worth while, particularly if the old saw 
were truc that “’cleanliness is next to godliness.” 


THE DRUG VICE de 
CCORDING to the New York City Health Depart- 
ment, observations made on 2,776 drug users, 
indicate that in about half the cases secret users of drugs 
have the care of other persons part of the time, thus 
increasing the danger of spread of the vice. Besides the 
uumber registered—about 5,900—there are about 90,000 
other addicts in the city. It is evident that there are 
many secret channels through which drugs are reaching 


the victims. Intsresting figures are published concerning 


the birt:placce of drug users registered including the 
United States with 2.621, and Jtalÿ second with nearly 
as many. The way in which the users became involved 
in the meshes of the drug habit was told by à large 
pumber. 1,225 fell through evil associations, 280 through 
illness. 128 to relieve pain, 72 through insomnia, ? 

alcoholic drink, 50 opium smoking, 12 family trouble, 
8 down and out, and 30 for the pleasure of the thing. 
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MORE HONEY RECIPES 
NTIRELY disregarding the clig':t medicina! value 
of honey, it is a wholesonte, useful fordstif worthy 
of extended use. It is agreeable and itreduces a plras- 
ing variety and makes the dict more appetizing and 
consquentiy more wholesome. The cheapest form in 
which to buy honev is extract, in hottles. Honey makes 
a large number of good rocipes, some of which are as 
follows : 





Honey Brecd 
2 cups ions 4 cups rye four ; teaspoon soda : 4 tea- 
spoons aniseed ; 2 teaspoons ginger : 4 teaspoone powder- 
ed cardamom sed; 2 egg volks; } cup brown sugar; 
sift flour with spices aad soda; add other ingredients ; 
pat dough in shallow but ttered pans to an inch depth 
and bake in hot oven. 


Honry Sponge Cake 
À cup sugar; à cuphoner; 4 egze; 1 cup sifted flour: 

mix sugar acd honey: boil until syrup epins @ tliread 
when dropped from epoon ; beat volks of egzs until light; 

pour svrup over yolks of eggs; beat mixture until cold; 

add fliour; eut and fold beeten whites of eggs into 
mixture; bake 40 or 50 minutes in pan lined with 
buttered paper, in «low oven. 


y Honey Pound Cake 
1 np euçar; % cup honer; 1 cup buitor; 4 eggs; 
£ cups pastry four; # teaspoon powrdered cardemom 
sed; + tcaspoon soda; #& tenspoon plain cr, orange- 
flower water; rub together butter and engar; acd 
honey ; add yolls of eggs well beaten ; a@1 whites of eggs, 
beaten to stiff froth ; then plain or orenge-flower water ; 
add gradually four sifted with sode and cardamom seed ; 
beat “mixture 10 minutes; put dough into warm tin with 
high sides; bake in slow oven one hour. 
Honey Drop Cakes 
% cup honey; + cop butter; à tesspoon cinnamon; 
+ teaspoon cloves; Legs; 14 to 2 cups flour; 4 teaspoon 
soda; 2 tablespoons water; 1 cup rzisins, cut in small 
pieces; heat honey and butter until butter melts; while 
the misture Îs warm add the spices ; when cold add part 
of four, cog well beaten, soda dissolved in water, and 
raisins ; add enough more flour to make a dough tbat will 
hold its chape; drop by snoonfuls on a but‘ered tin; 
bake in & moderate oven. 
Honey Bran Cookies 
© tablespoons butter; 4 cup honey; 2 eggs; to 2 
teasnoon soda; + cup flour; 1 cup bran; + teaspoon 
powdered arciseed; rub together butter and honer ; add 
cggs unberten; beat mixture thorougüly ; sift together 
flour, soda, anisced; combine all the ingredients; drop 
from teaspoon on buttered tin; bake in modsrate oven. 
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Honey Pudding 
$ cup honer; 6 ounces bread erumbs: + cup milk; 
rind of half lemon; 4 teaspoon ginger; 2 egg volks; 
? tablexpoons butter: 2? egg whites; mix honey and 
bread crumbs; add milk, seasonings, yolks of egge; beat 
mixture thoroughly ; add butter and whites of eggs well 
beaten ; steam about 3 hours in pudding mold which is 

not more than three-quarters full 


Honey Charlotte Eusss 
1 quart cream; 6 lady fingers; % cup delicatelv 
flavored honer; chill honey by placirg dish contaîning 
it in pan of ice water; whip cream; add it to honer, 
mixing well; line a dish with lady fingers; fill with 
honcy and cream; serve very cold. 


Fruit and Honey Jelly 

A good jelly may be made from winter apples and 
honey, using & eupful of honer to each cupful of apple 
juice and proceeding as in ordinery jelly-mairing ; honer 
can be used with other fruits suitable for jelly ; the more 
delicately flavored honevs are best for this purposr. 
alfalfa honey giving an especially epicy taste. 

Hon-y Frège | 

S cups sugar; à cup loner: $ cun water; 2 eg; 
whites; 1 tesspoon vanille extract ; boil together sugar. 
koney and water until syrup spins a thread when ärop- 
péd from e spoon (about 250 degrees F.); pour syrup 
over well-besten whites of eggs, beating continuousiv 
uwotil mixture crystallizes; pour into buttered pans; 
add flavoring after mixture has cooled a Little. Dron 
in small pieces on buttered or paraffined paper. Vanilla 
may be omittec. 
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Honey Carameis 
? cups granulated sugar; à cup cream or milk; } cun 
honey; + cup butter; mix ingredients; heat and sûr 
until sugar is dissolved; cook without stirring until à 
firm ball can be formed from a.little of mixture dropped 
into cold water: beat mixture until it crystallizes; pour 
into buttered pans; cut into sauares; the addition of 

pecan nuts imnroves these caramels. 


Honey Popcorn Balls 


Honey can be hented up to about 245 degrees Fahren- 
beit without being greatly changed in color or favor : if 
it ia hested carefully most of the water is expelled ; the 
honey then becomes hard on cooling and can be used for 
making popcorn bells; To make them, dip the popped 
corn into the hot honey, shape into balls and cool. Honer 
popcarn balls abeorb moisture when standing in the air. 
They must therefore be either kept very GE covered 
or rehcated ard dsicd before being used. 


RELIGION and PHILOSOPHY 





MILLIONS NOW LIVING WILL NEVER DIE 
“Verily, verily, I any nnto you, If à man keep my saying, 
be shall never die."—Jobn 8:51 

E INQUIRING mind naturally asks: Why should 
man see death at all? Is it not possihle for him to 
live everlastingiv? Not understanding why death has 
ravaged the human race and what remedy Jehovah has 
provided against it, the many have concluded that death 
hes always prevailed among men and men will always 
die. An understanding of the Scriptures clarifies the 
subject entirelv. 

The Lord created but one man—Adam. All the works 
of Jehovsh are perfect. (Deuteronomy 32:4) Man was 
created in the image and likeness of God and Jehovah 
save him dominion over the things of earth. (Genesis 
1:26-?28) The first man, Adem, being perfect in organ- 
ism and having a perfect wife, Eve, and the right to 
propepate his race and fill the earth, not only had life 
and liberty and happiness himself but could bave main- 
tained the same for all of his offepring had he been 
Obedient to Jehovah. God had informed him that a 
violation of his law would result in the loss of evervthing 
he had. The Genesis account is that God told Adam that 
death would result from disobedience of the divine 
command. Man did violate God’s law and was sen- 
tenced to die, the formal par: of the judgment reading: 
“Por dust thou art and unto dust thou shalt return.” 
To enforce this judgment of death God separated Adam 
from his perfect home, Eden, deprived him of the perfect 
food which grew there. caused him to feed upon the 
poisonous elements of the earth, and thus the death 
sentence was exccuted. 

The perfect man Adam begat no children. but while 
undergoing the sentence of death he exercised his pro- 
creative powers and there were born of Adam and Eve 
children. They inherited the imperiections resulting to 
their parents by reason of the death sentence. * As by the 
disobedience of one man {Adam} sin entered into the 
world, and death by sin. so death has passed upon all 
men, for that all have sinned.” (Romans 5:12) Thus 
the whole race came under legal condemnation. and thus 
understanding God’s arrangement we can appreciate 
the words of the Psalmist: ‘‘Behold, I was shapen in 
iniquity, and in sin did my mother conceire me.”— 
FPsslm 51: 5. 

This judgment of death being justly inflicted br 
Jehovah for a violation of his law could never be reversed 
. by him, and unless he made some provision for the relief 


of mankind, the whols racs ultimatelr would go into 
death and there would be no resurrection—no hope {or 
them in the future God promised, however, that he 
would redeem man from death. Through the prophet 
he said: “I will ransom them from the power of the 
grave; 1 will redeem them from death.”-—Hoses 15:14. 

Since a perfect man had sinned and brought desth 
upon the race, nothing but the life of a perfect man 
could satisfy that judgment ; and since all of the human 
race were imperfect, therefore “none of them conld by 
auy means redeem his brother, nor give to God a ransom 
for him’—Psalm 49:7. 

Jesus in his prehuman existence was the Logos, and in 
order to carrr out the Father’s will his life was trans- 
ferred from spirit to human. “God sending his own Son 
in the likeness of sinful fiesh, and for sin, condemned 
sin in the flesh.” (Romans 8:3) He was rich in heaven- 
ly glory, wisdom and power, and thougb he was rich 
“yet for your sakes he became poor, that ye through 
his poverty might be rich” (2 Corinthians 8:9) The 
human race had lost the right to life, and all were going 
into death. When Jesus came he said: “IT am oome that 
they might have life, and that they might have i$ more 
abundantly.” (John 10:10) “The Son of man oame 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give 
his life a ransom for manv.” (Matthew 20:28 “We sec 
Jesus, who was made a little lower than the angels for 
tbe suffering of death, crowned with glory and honor, 
that he hy the grace of God should taste death for every 
man.”—Hebrews 2: 9. | 

The death and resurrection of Jesns provided à 
ransom or purchaæ price for the entire human race. 
Then in God’s âne time every one of Adam's race, the 
living and the dead, must know this fact and have a 
chance lo accept the benefits of it. “For this is good 
and acceptable in the sight of God onr Saviour, who will 
bave all men to he saved [from the condemnation of 
death bv the ransom sacrifice], and to come unto the 
knowledge of the truth. For there is one God, and one 


Mediator between God and men. the man Christ Jesus; 


who gave himself a ransom for all, to be testified in due 
time.” (1 Timothy 2:8-6) This ransom price for the 
purchase of mankind from death was provided nearly 
1.800 years ago. But men have continued to die for the 
reason it was not (rod’s due time to begin to offer them 
life. “God at the first did visit the Gentiles to take out 
of them a people lor his narne. ... And after this I will 
return, and build again the tabernacle of David, which 
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is fallen down ; and I will build again the ruins thereof, 
and I will set it up: that the residue of men might seek 
after the Lord, and all the nations upon whom my name 
is called, saith the Lord. who doeth all thrse things." — 
Acts 15: 14-11. 

Jchovah made a promise to faithful Abraham, saving, 
“In thy seed chall all the families of the carth be 
blessed.” The sced of Abraham is the Christ, Jesus 
the Head and the church his body. (Galatians 3:16, 27. 


-29; Colcssians 1:18) lrom the time of the death and 


resurrection of Jesus until his second coming is the time 
in which God has visited the nations of the carth and 
had the Gospel preached as a witness. according to 
Jesus’ prophetic statement, in order that those who 
heard and made a full consecration to do Jehovah's will 
and remain obedient unto their covenant might thus 
be gathered out from among men, and with the great 
King, Christ Jesus, constitute the promised seed of 
Abraham, through which the blessings will come to 
maxkind under Messiah's reign. There will not be a great 
number of these. Jesus himself is authority for saziny 
that it will be just a little flock, a compurativelv small 
pumber. (Luke 12:32) Only those who, during the 
Gospel age and before the setting up of his kingdom, 
make a full consecration and prove themselves over- 
comers have the promise of immortality. the promise of 
joint heirship with Christ Jesus in his kingdom— 
Revelation 2:10; 3:21. 

For many years good, honest men and women hare 
asked, What hope is there for me of getting life ever- 
lasting? The church svstems, through their creeds, 
have answered this question in this wise: Catholiciem 
said: Only a very few die and go to hcaven. The major- 
ity of Catholics at death must spend a long period in 
purgatory, and there is a chance of these being after- 
wards transferred from purgatory to heaven. and all the 
others must spend their eternits in fire and brimstonc. 
being tormented forever. The answer of the creeds of 
the various Protestant svstems is reallv worse. According 
to their theory no purgatory even is provided. There is 
no hope of life cverlasting in happiness according to 
fheir theory except for those who become members of 
the church and die and go to heaven. All others must 


. spend eternity being tormented by fireproof devils. Is 


there any wonder that reasonable, sensible men have 
rejected the churches, rejected the Bible, and even 
turned against God? Forced to believe that this was the 
onlv provision made, they have disregarded all Biblical 
teaching. This has been a great mistake. 

Entering the Twentieth Century great truths are 
being unfolded to mankind. The progress in invention, 
science and education in general is more marked in this 
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century than ever before, and with it has come a greater 
ealight:nment of people concerning the Pile, because 
tbe time is due. And now :trd7nts of 1e Scriptures 
are finding out that the Bible means exactly what it 
sars:; semer, that Jelovah provided through the death 
#rd resurrection of Jesus a purchase price for all men, 
and in &iod’s due time a knowledge of this fact must 
Le brought to all, “Because he huth appointed 8 day in 
the which he will judge the world in righteousness by 
that man [Christ Jesus] whom he hath ordained ; where- 
vf he hath given assurance unto all men, in that he hath 
raised hir1 from the dead."—-Acts 17:31. 

When are these precious promises due to be fulälled ? 
Referring to the article in our last issue concerning the 
end of the world, we quote again the words of the 
Master: “And the nations were angry, and thy wrath is 
come. and the time of the dead that they shoull de 
judged, and that thou shouldest give reward unto th 
servants the prophets, and to the saints, and to them, 
that fear thy rame.” (Revelation 11:18) Clearly, then, 
many of these great truths are now due to be understoo(l, 
because the old order is passing away and the new order 
is coming in. Jesus taught. and every one of his discipies 
emphasized, his second coming and the establishment of 
his kingdom. One of them, referring to that glorivus 
time, wrote: “Times of refreshing ahall come from the 
face of the Lord [Jehovah]}, and he will send Jesns 
Christ, which before was preached unto you, whom the 
heavens must retain until the times of restitution of all 
things, which God hath epoken by the mouth of all his 
holy prophets since the world began.” (Acts 3: 19-21) 
Therefore the time must come when there shall be offered 
to mankind the blessings of being restored to the con- 
ditions that Adam enjoyed defore he sinned; namelr, 
perfection of body and of mind, and perfection of con- 
ditions surrounding him, insuring his peace and lasting 
happiness. 

Are we near the fulfillment of that prophecy? 
Note again the answer of Jesus concerning the end of 
the world: “For then shall there be great tribulation 
such as was not since the beginning of the world to this 
time, no, nor ever shall be And except those days 
should be shortened, there should be no flesh saved: but 
for the elect's sake those days shall be shortened.?— 
Matthew 24:21, 22. 

This saring of Jesus is subject to only one NE 
tation; namely, that the old order will completely pass 
away by the greatest time of trouble the world has ever 
known; that there will never be another such time of 
trouble ; that it will be so great that all the human race 
would perish from the earth unless the Lord would 
cause it to be shortened, but for his elect’s sake, namely, 
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those whom he has elected or taken out of the world—the 
Lord Jesus and the true Christians—for the sake of 
such those days will be shortened and will therefore 
result in many human beings passing through this time 
of trouble without dving. Why should the Lord permit 
any to escape death in that time of trouble unless he 
expected to do them some good? Why say for the elect’s 
sake that he is going to shorten the time, and thus save 
many from death? There can be but one conclusion. 
The elect constitute the seed of Abraham according to 
the promise, through which blessing shall be ministered 
to the remsinder of mankind. Therefore God would 
spare some to pass through this time of trouble that the 
elect might begin the reconstruction work of the human 
famils, first with those who remained on earth. 

Again referring to the great time of trouble that is 
now afflicting mankind, the prophet of the Lord wrote: 
#And it shall come to pass that in all the land, saith the 
Lord, two parts therein shall be cut off and die; but the 
third shall be left therein. And I will bring the third 
part through tbe fire [the fiery trouble]. and will refine 
them as ailver is refined, and will try them as gold is 
tried: they shall call on my name, and I will hear them: 
1 will say, It is my people: and they shall say, The Lord 
is my God” (Zechariah 13:8,9) Why bring a part 
of the people through the fiery trouble unless it is God’s 
purpose to give them a chance to accept the blessings 
that shall be ministered through Christ? Clearly this is 
the purpose; for he says these will hear him and will 
become his people and be obedient to him. 

Again, the prophet of the Lord, speaking concerning 
those who love righteousness in this time, said : “’Blessed 
is he that considereth the poor: the Lord will deliver 
him in time of trouble. The Lord will preserve him and 
keep him alive, and he shall be blessed upon the earth 
[not in heaven] : and thou wilt not deliver him unto the 
will of his enemies.”” (Psalm 41:1,2) This is a wonder- 
ful incentive for men in this hour of great disturbance 
and distress to be considerate of the poor and afllicted, 
to deal righteously with their neigbbors, to live in peace 
and honor the Lord. Such are the ones that are promised 
deliveranœ in the time of trouble. Those who seek 
meekness and righteousness and avoid turmoils are 
specially promised protection in the time of trouble. 
—Zephaniah 2:29, 3. 

Referring again to the same great stress upon the 
world and what shall foliow thereafter, the prophet of 
Jehovah said: “Wait ye upon me, saith the Lord, until 
the day that I rise up to the prey; for my determination 
is to gather the nations, that I may asscmble the king- 
doms, to pour upon them mine indignation, even all my 
fierce anger : for all the earth shall be devoured with the 
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fire of my jealousy. For then will.I turn to the people 
e pure message, that they may all call upon the name of 
the Lord, to serve him with one consent.” (Zephaniah 3: 
8,9} Why turn to the people a pure message after this 
time of trouble is over unless God intends that the 
people should profit by it? | 

Many children have bren left fatherless in this time 
of war and revolution, and with comfort the Lord’s 
prophet says: “Leave thy fatherless children, I will 
preserve them alive; and let thy widows trust in me.”— 
Jeremiah 49:11. 

After those who pass through the time of trouble have 
been ministered unto and given the opportunities of 
blessings by the Messiah, then those who have lept in 
their graves in death ehall be awakened and given s 
knowledge of the truth. That will be their “due time”? 
to hear the message concerning the ransom. “Marvel 
not at this, for the hour is coming in which all in their 
graves shall hear his {Christ Jesus] voice and shall come 
forth; they that have done good unto a resurrection of 
life ; and they that have done evil [and all who have gone 
into death have done evil] unto a resurrection [restand- 
ing to life] by judgments.” (John 5:28,29, Revised 
Version) “There shall be s resurrection of the dead, 
both af the just and of the unjust” (Acts 24:15) 
“Christ is risen from the dead and become the firstfruita 
of them that elept. For since by man [Adam] came 
death, so by man [Christ Jesus] came also the resur- 
rection of the dead. For as all in Adam die, even so all 
in Christ shall be made alive. But every man in his own 
order” (1 Corinthians 15:20-23) The apostle then 
proceeds to show that the Messiah “must reign until he 
bath put all enemies under his feet. The last enemy that 
shall be destroyed is death.” 

It will be during the reign of the glorious Messigh 
that the following text will be fully realized: “If s man 
Keep my saying, he shall never see death.” It cannot be 
said that man, in the true sense, lives until he bas the 
legal right to live, and the legal right to live will come to 
him only when it is offered as s« gracious gift through 
Christ Jesus, as the Apostle stipulates. (Romans 6:23: 
5:18,19) Jesus declared: “And whosoever liveth and 
believeth in me shall never die” (John 11:26) This 
Scripture must bave a fulfillment, and the time for the 
beginning of its fulfillment is the beginning of resti- 
tution times, which commence with the reign of the 
Messiah. The old order being dead and passing away, 
and the new coming in, there are millions of persons on 
this earth now who will pass through that trouble and 
who, obeying the Lord’s righteous rule, shall never die. 

The prophet Job has given us a besutiful picture of 
this arrangement for the restoration of monkind. He 
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describes a man who is aged and sick; and there is 
brought to him a knowledge of the great ransom. He 
believes and accepts the Lord’s teaching and obers the 
righteous rule and is restored to his youth, ard his flesh 
becomes fresher than that of a child. Mark this beauti- 
ful Scripture: “He keepeth back his soul from the pit, 
and his life from perishing by the sword. He [man] is 
chastened also with pain upon his bed, and the multitude 
of his bones with strong pain: so that his Life abhorreth 
bread and his soul dainty meat. His flech is corsumed 
away that it cannot be seen; and his bones that were 
mot seen stick out. Yea, his soul dmweth near unto the 
grave, and his life to the destrovers If there be a 
messenger with him [one to deliver to him the messaze 
of salvation through the ransom sacrifice}. an interpretsr 
[one who interprets to him and explains the Scriptures]. 
one among a thousand to show unto man his [the 
Lord’s] uprightness : then he [the Lord] is gracious unto 
him [man], and saith, Deliver him from going down to 
the pit: I [says the man] have found a ransom [a pur- 
chaser]. His flesh shzll become frecher than a child’s: 
ke sbal! return to the days of his youth. He shall pra 
uoto God and he will be favorable unto him: he shall 
see his face with joy: for he will render unto mar his 
righteousness.”—Job 33: 18-27, 

St. John, the follower of the Lord Jesus. was conricted 
of the alleged crime of sedition and banighed to the 
Isle of Patmos. While he was there as a convict in 
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a rock quarrr, the Lord visited him and gave him « 
wonderful mental vision of the blessings to come. St 
John saw the incoming of the Golden Age, and suhlitnely 
dercribed it thus: “And I saw a new heaven [invisible 
ruling power of the Christ] and 8 new earth [new 
organized society on earth]: for the first heaven and the 
first earth were pasæd away [the old order of things 
perished] : and there was no more sea [no more radical, 
Ynarchistie element]. And I John saw the holr city 
[symbolie of Messiah’s kingdom}], the new Jerusalem, 
coming down from God out of heaven, prepared as a 
bride ‘adorned for her husband [thus describing the 
righteons kingdom of the Lord, the Messiah takinz 
possession of the things of earth]. And I heard a great 
voice out of heaven saying, Behold the tabernacle 
[dwelling place] of God is with men [on earth, not in 
heaven], and he will dwell with them. and they shall be 
his people, and (God himself shall be with them, and be 
their God. And God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes: and there shall be no more death, neither s0rrow, 

nor erying. ncither shall there be any more pain: for the 
former things have passed away. And he that sat upon 
the throne said, Behold, I make all things new.”— 
Revelation 21: 1-5. 

In this glorious reign of Christ the great enemy, of 
death, wili be destroyed. When there is no more death to 
ravage humankind the peoples of earth will live in joy, 
in happiness, in peace forever. 





Wait Thou On God 


A <entous friend of missions an4 men: 
Your questioning lines rercal 
À \artha's care for the Master s cause 
Xot meedful for you to fsel 
Your rerse declarez that Heathendom welis, 
And eageriy ‘pieads for light” 
Wuite Christian prayer and deninis fails 
‘To rescue their souis from blizht 
You sas. “They Sr “a ne briok 
For succor wi 
Yet _twentv-nine Érrr La henthen sink 
Into Christiers graves hour 
Are vou mnre wire ihan the Father, who gave 
To justice bis cherished Son 
Or has the Lord of a conquered | ve 
Abandoned His work uodone ? 
Doth God gezend on fallible men 
To nublish ‘The Only Namsr Fe 
And. if they fail, caen His Lore cond=mn 
The belrie< tn endless flame? 
Fath He, whn claime all sllver and gold, 
Ordaited that muy scanty stare 
Must win a eoul fn: the per fold 
Or sin it forever:nore” 
Hath He, before whose radinnr ?9°e 
The henavens and raril =ha!} rie, 
Conigned the fite af a blond-banght race 
To morts! like vou and me‘ 
Tell us. O Christ, nha suferel! auch lose, 
Here billinns nf untunsht laver 
Bcen nreckod in sisht af thy binod. sat faed cross 
And perished in hnnelers graves? 
Crees et hut reason cries—No : 
nd reason and trath agree: 
No et can fail of that Word, I know, 
EX œili draw ali men nunto Me’ 
When ali are Oranwn hy the sroines of love, 
And re an RAR ea 
Then nniy they who rebellious For 
WILD merit a traitor's end " 


God harteth not: the centuries sweep 
AÏl otwtacles from His path 
His gracious Pirn worketh ide asc deep, 
While slow is [lis righieous wra : 
His EE yet shall covcr the esrth 
As the waters o’errprosd tlie se: 
Each s<o0! sha!! learn of the Saviour’s worth 
And the blood of Atonement free. 
“Gond will to men !"—Lliest _. nue tbrin 
His “fret frotte” with ra mu « 
“£Shail be tn all” por on 4 ons, sn ae 
The ‘“Bridegroom” an 
God worke br means, or one É om 
AS FT His purpose best 
By infnite hanës makes Elis pose! known, 
O= rhoweth His arm un 
O brother mine! no innger repine, 
Nor question God's Love and “might : 
Be nps the enp of a jor divise 
Who readeth ile Jexson right. 
—George M. Bille. 


Ley Down Your Raiis 


Fay dowu our rails, re nntions, near and far, 
Yoke sur falt trains to xrenam's trianphant car, 
Link tows to tar, rite in iron harde 
The jlongestrmnsui and ofrembnttied lande. 
Pemce, mild-evel seranh: knowledge, light divise 
£Lhn!) s*22 their mescencers by everr line. 
Men joined in amits uball wonde” long 
That tate bad power to lend their hearts astray, 
Ant made ît rirtuous and rub!ime to sIar. 
Flow srard!y now thess wonders of our day 
Are making preprrention for Christ's royal Way, . 
And svith what jovous hope our sonis 
Pa vatrh the ball of rorress as it roils. 
Knowinz 1hat nil as vet eomplete or hegum 
1s but the dawning that precedes the san. 

Ÿ. GC. Waittier. 
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TRAVEL and MISCELLANY 


THE MODERN FAIRY LAND 
AIRYLAND is a country inhebited by little children 
and fairies; but most of us left it some years ago. 
It taïes a poct to show us again £hc fairyland ve live in. 


. It seems like some dream to look from the editoriel 


offices of THE GOLDEN AGE across chining waters to the 
wonderful sky line of New York, changing hourly with 
a newuess of tint, of shadcw and light, with tier on tier 
of stars by night. and sometimes resplendent with the 
glory of the setting sun—never the seme, and always 
inviting one to fairvland. 

It was the poectical Lord Dunsay who recently epoke 
in New York, on “The Land of My Dreams” and gave 


: the poet's view of the city: 


“The frst impression your citr made upon me wss of 
its symmetrr and scientific crderliness. I saw the grrat 
buildings with their windows in regular rows, and I 
thought they were completely uncer tho domirarce of 
logic, and could not enter into the realm of fabrice. But 
at sunset time on the first evening I looked on the Wool- 
vworth Tower, and it was as if twilight bad hidden the 
base of a great mountain, and only the summit was 
revealed with its incredible precipices liting their 


‘ inscrutable beacons.”? 


Marked appreciation of the beautiful is not a gift 
given in great measure to all, for Life is too hard, and 
the struggle for bread takes the energy, and leaves little 
for appreciation of the wonders of our beautiful worid. 
But the time of the Golden Age is at hand, when it will 
be given to all to open wide their eves ad sec the tender 
beauty and the glorious majesty of creation. Man will 
have the opnortunity to become godlike—to do as the 
propbet Job suggests, “Deck thyself now with majesty 


. and excellencr, and array thyself with glorr aa beauty.” 


Job 10:10. 


TRAVELERS’ RISKS 
N EXPERIMENT br some boys ricidrd results of 
value to anv traveler Lr automcbile. Tiey trial to 


. sec how close ter could lei a train get to them beiore 
. s 


hey got off the track Lut they stood on the other tracx. 
It was practicallv impossible to estimate the time, for 
in ncerly every iretance the train would have struck 
tem. Few if auy adults have any concention of the 
speed with which a fast-anprosching train covers the 
ground. At sixiv miles an hour it goss eigutr-eight fect 
a second, and is upon a person on the track before he 
cn get out of the war. 





Many of the automobile accidents at crossings occur 
at places which are well protected with bells or other 
signals, or are open to the view of the autoist. It is nos 
the driver’s indiffercnee to danger, his determination to 
get by fret, his slowness in working the mechanism nor 
his excitemert ard confusion, but his inability to esti-. 
mate the speed of the oncoming train that brings 
disaster, The train is usually upon him in a shorter 
time then he thinks it can be. 

The higher in the scale of perfection a man is the 
more balarced bis faculties, and among other things the 
greater the check that prudance puts upan ambition ard 
haste. In the age which will soon open there will be 
plenty of time for men to learn thoroughly things they 
now neglect. for the new age will bring to man a con- 
stantly lergthening lifetime, until at last life”s vista— 
in conditions contributing to periect enjoyment—vill 
stretch out without end. Who would willingls die, when 
£o grent an opportunity is before him? 


MORE ACCIDENTS 

COXNECTICU'T farmer recently yawned, broke his 

jew, and went to the hospital. Connecticut seems 
to be a dangerous State, for another man there was 
trving to onen a fruit jar for his wife, and broke his 
wriet. Still srother was grindirg mcat for a meat pie, 
when the kardle of the grinder flew off and fracturei 
his knec can. 

An accident may happen anywhere. À pin pricx vith 
the resultant septic poisoning is common. Others trat 
have often hanpered are. tie falling of plaster frem the 
ceiling; the dropping of an inkwell or a pair of-shears 
from the eleventh storr of a building. Falls in beth tubs 
are quite ordissry accidents. 

Iu one instance a man was lying on a couch in his 
heme; the rising wind blew the curtoin against the ges 
jet. which set tire to the curiain and then to the mau's 
cleches. 

No persor can claim to be immvne, or can get into « 
place wkere he is immune from exposure to accidental 
iajurr. 

In New York an overhead troiler wire broke, fcll 
into a passing automobile and se-czely burned 22d 
shocked îcur men. 

Seme workmen were stirring boilirg tar on a paring 
job. An automohile with two occurants approached. 
A bumble bee sturg the driver. The mechine hit tie 
kettle of tar, tipped it over, scattered the tar, and baGiy 
burned the workmen. 


GOLDEN AGE CALENDAR 


NOVEMBER 16 TO DECEMBER 9 






Nor. 28: 


Nos.2:9: 


Nor. 30: 


Dec. 1: 
Dec. 2: 


Dec. 8: 


Dec. #: 


Dec. 8: 











1919 A.D.: 6048 since Creation: 7427-8 Bysantine; 
56S0 Jewish: 2672 of Rome: ©0935 Greek Olympiad era ; 
23579 Japanese; 153S Mobammecan. 


Morning, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn: ÆPoening, Mercury. 
Sun rises 8:59 a. m. sets 4:35 p. m.: Moou rises 8 :08 p. om 
sets S :0$ a. w., Twilight bezins 5:18 = m. ends 6:14. m. 
High tide 9:44a.un. 10::0p.m {New York); St Jobs 
Chrisostome Day, Greece. 


: Thanksgiving Dar, U.S. Porto Rico: 101%, American 


army in Germany: Practically all German soildiers being 
discbarced : Over 1.500.000 prisoners releused by Gertzaus ; 
Constautinople occupied by British: Students’ Army 
Traininz Corps at colleges demobilized. 


1918, Belgium clear of German troops: Mooney's sentence 
comeæutcd to life icinrisoninent. 


1919, British arms renches German frontier: TC. 8. Peace 
Conference rrpresentatives to be WÜson, Lansing, White, 
Houre and Liiss, 


£r. Andren's Dar. Queensland, Victoria, New Zealand, 
Manila: 1916, Russian fleet surrenders to Allies: Republic 
et Lithuavnin proclaimed; Lahor votes against ans wage 
redurtion; Brewerics closed by Presidential decree 


Flas Dar, Portugal. 


King's Coronation Dar, Siam; 1918, King Nicholas of 
Montenegro denosed. 


Arbor Dar, Georgia: 191$. Garfeld resigrs as Fuel Ad- 
ministrator; Sugar restrictions remored. 


Sbænçani Dar. Rhodesia: Pierentation Blesred Virgin 
\farv Das. Dulgarin. linumania, Serbia : 1918, Wilson sails 
for îhe l’'eaca Conference: Reronstruetion Congress of 
4.000 men ut Atlantic Citr: Mailvay executives urge 
return of roads to private ownership. 


Birth of Prophet Day. Turkey: 1914, First snow in New 
Yorz: Turkish flect surrenders to Allles, Food riots in 
Cologne. 


191$, Archbishop nf Canterbury appeals to Christians to 
support the League of Nautious: Dolsheriki fighting in 
Berlin; Pope exhorts for ‘'suidance b; Providence of the 
Pesce Coutrerence.” 


Birthday of Confucius, China; St Ambross Day, Milan; 
Destb of ‘laceo Day, Cuba. 


Immaeuiate Concepiion Day, Argentine Austria, Hungary, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Quebec: Chili, Coiombia, Costa Rica, 
Dominiran Republiv, Ecuador, Germanr, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Itair, Pnnama, Paraguay, lhilibpines, Peru, 
Salvador, Spain, Urasuar, Venezuela. 
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_ LABOR AND 


Another Labor Conference 


+ "THE October labor conference went to pieces 


HR + 


because three interests, labor, capital and 


_ the public, met together as interests, and from 


the first they each seemed to conclude that the 


. most important mission of each party was to 


” hang together, no matter what happened to the 

conference as a whole. We all see now that 
. this was not the right way to go about it. There 
were some mistakes, too, in the personnel. It 
. inflamed the situation to have Elbert H. Gary 


among the representatives of the publie, while 


"the steel strike was in full swing, and the larger 
mass of unorganized labor, including the profes- 


sions, was not represented at all. 
Now the President has issued a call for 


_ another conference whose mission it will be, 


not to deal directly with any condition which 


. now exists, but to search out the underlying 


causes, and propose a remedy that will avoid 
such depiorable conditions as those which have 


_ recently confronted the country. 


The object of the conference is declared to be 


: to determine some plan by which “our indus- 


tries may be conducted with such regard for 
justice and fair dealing that the workman will 
feel himself induced to put forth his best efforts, 
‘hat the employer will have an encouraging 
profit, and that the public will not suffer at the 
bands of either class.”? 

The new conferees, of whom there are seven- 
en, include ten government offcials, such as 
dbinet officers, governors and other pablic 

cials, two lawyers, two college presidents, 

: raïiroad official, one merchant and one 

sisher. It assembled in Washington, Decem- 
ärst. It is expected to act in an advisory 
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ECONOMICS 


capacity, as to legislation suitable to meet the 
present industrial situation. 

The American Federation of Labor, appar- 
ently impressed with the thought that labor, 
organized or unorganized, is wholly unrepre- 
sented on the new board, has issued a call for 
a general conference at Washington, on Decem- 
ber thirteenth, stating that labor is now con- 
fronted with dangers s0 grave as to affect the 
very foundation of its structure. 


British Labor Policy 

HE British Government has announced a 

very liberal labor policy. Among other 
things it proposes the state purchase of mines, 
the social amelioration of the mining areas, 
admission of the miners to councils for the 
reorganization and economical management of 
the mines, and a free career to mining talent. 

It also proposes an inquiry and propaganda 
to promote increased output, the development 
and control of electric and water power supply, 
a national maximum forty-eight hour week, a 
living wage for all workers, workers to have a 
voice in working conditions, workers to have a 
financtal interest in their work, provision to be 
made for workers in periods of unemployment, 
the workers” homes to be made healthful and 
their transport expeditious. . 

Lloyd George, the British Premier, in an- 
nouncing the British labor policy, e an 
utterance that is remarkable for its breadth of 
view. He said: : 

“Millions of gallant young men have fought for the 
new world. Hundreds of thonsands died te establish it 
If we tail to honor the promise given to them, we 
dishoncæ ouresives. | 
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“What does a new world mean? What was the old 
world like? It was as world where toil for myriads of 
bonest workers, men and women, purchased nothing 
better than squalor, penury, anxiety, and wretchedness-— 
a world scarred by alums and disgraced by sweating, 
where unemployment through the vicissitudes of indus- 
try brought despair to multitudes of humble homes; a 
world where, side by side with want, there was waste of 
‘the inexhsustible riches of the earth, partly through 
ignorance sand want of forethought, partly through 
entrenched selfishness. 

“1f we renew the lease of that world we shall betray 
the heroic dead. We shall be guilty of the basest perfidy 
that ever blackened a people’s fame. Nay, we shall store 
up retribution for ourselves and for our children. The 
old world must and will come to an end. No effort can 
shore it up much longer. If there be any who feel 
inclined to maintain it, let them beware lest it fall upon 
them and overwhelm them and their households in ruin 

“It should be the sublime duty of all, without thought 
of partisanship, to help in building up the new world, 
where labor shall have its just reward and indolence 
alone shall suffer want.” 


American Labor Ideals 


MERICA bas lagged behind some countries 

in progressive labor legislation ; yet a great 

deal of constructive work has been done, and 

plans are being tried out which give promise of 

splendid results, if they can be put into general 

operation We mention a few instances which 
have come to our notice. 

The Clark Equipment Company, Buchanan, 
Mich., has made of its grounds a high-class 
park. À complete greenhouse equipment, band 
and band stand, basketball, football and baseball 
teams and grounds, hospital for employes and 
families, coôperative store, and shop commit- 
tees of employes for keeping in touch with the 
plant management, are features which tend to 
the promotion of tranquility of mind among the 
employes. The employes of the Clark Company 
are encouraged to become stockholders in the 
company, and when they do so receive special 
dividends upon their stock, in addition to the 
regular dividends paid to other share-holders. 
The Clark company builds and selis homes to 
its employes at cost of construction. 

The Lycoming Foundry and Machine Com- 
pany, Wiliamsport, Pa., also has various teams 
for athletie contests, an orchestra, a sick benefit 
association, a newspaper, life insurance for all 
employes, badges for long and continuous ser- 
vice, and a plan of building and selling homes 
to its employes similar to that used by the 


Clark company, and proved equally successful. 

The International Harvester Company, Chi- 
cago, has tried out a plan of having a House, 
composed of employes elected one from each 
department; a Senate, composed of the fore- 
men; and a cabinet and executive, composed of 
the officers, after the plan of government of the 
United States. The House and Senate meet 
weckly, on company time, to discuss working 
conditions, safety, sanitation, wages, hours and 
piece work Any changes must be approved by 
all three bodies. 

The constituency of the House members is 
80 arranged as to make sure that each voter is 
in personal contact with his representative. In 
small factories there is one representative to 
every twenty-five or thirty employes; in large 
factories one to every 200 or 300 employes. The 
effort is made to keep the House from becoming 
oversized and unwieldy, but the men have the 
utmost freedom in choosing their representa- 
tives, as otherwise the company has no way to 
learn the real opinions of its men. 

Grievances in the plant are settled first 
between the employe and the foreman; or, that 
failing, between the employe, the foreman and 
the employe’s representative in the House; or, 
third, between the representative and the super- 
intendent of the plant; or, fourth, in the House 
and the Senate: or, fifth, by the president of 
the company. It is found advantageous to 
employ an executive whose business it is to see 
that there is no friction at any point in this 


industrial machinery, which in actual test has 


been found to work splendidly. 

Under this arrangement, the hours of labor 
have been reduced from fifty-three hours per 
week to forty-four hours per wéek, without 
decrease in production, twelve hour shifts of 
certain employes have been eliminated, and 
piece-work rates have been rectified where it 
was shown that they were too high or too low 
in competition with other workmen engaged in 
similar operations. Standards of production, 
quality and cost, have been fixed for each 
department and wage dividends, on a fifty- 
fifty basis, have been paid to the men and the 
company for increases in production above tr 
standard production. In some cases these wag 
dividends bave run as high as seventeen p 
cent, paid every other week in cash 

In some factories, production has been spe: 
ed up by an arrangement under which eigbt 
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ten men working together in a unit compete in 
production with other similar groups. This is 
called the group-production system Bonuses 
and prizes constitute special rewards for the 
. workers in these groups. 

Another method which has been tried satis- 
factorily is the setting aside of a definite per- 
centage of the net earnings of the company 
to be divided among the employes in the form 
of wages. This resulted, in one case, in an 
increase of fifty per cent in wages to the men. 
Fears of Capitalists 

"ANY of the capitalists of the country seem 
to have a well-defined fear that no matter 
what concessions they make to labor, or what 
effort to ameliorate the workers’ social and 
industrial relations, they will make no' progress 
toward solving the problem of labor’s menacing 
attitude, and therefore they are talking about 
plans for resorting to force. 

The Merchants’ Association, New York, ad- 

. vocates that employes of public utility com- 
panies shall be enlisted like an army, s0 that 
employes would contract to work for a certain 
period, during which they could not legally quit 
or be discharged except as provided for. This 
looks like inviting a lion to accœæpt a halter made 
of cotton twine. 

Frank À Vanderlip, former president of one 

of New York’s greatest banks, is of the opinion 
.that the nation can not permit the creation and 
growth of large labor combines which, if left 
unchecked, ‘‘would be in a position to threaten 
the foundations of American social and eco- 
nomic life”. We have to ‘‘permit’’ many things. 
General Miles, now eighty-three years of age, 
does not like the look of the way things are 
going. In an address at Shawmut Congrega- 
tional Church, Boston, November eleventh, 
‘after remarking that in China the laborers work 
seventeen hours for five cents worth of rice, 
and in Japan earn but fifteen cents a day, with 
eighteen cents a day in the factories of Tientsin 
‘ and twenty cents as a day’s wage in Russia, he 
declared that if the state does not take suitable 
steps to eurb lahor agitators, he is in favor of 
resorting to mob violence. 

Other capitalists, studying the question, and 
noting that limitations have been put upon 
‘combines of capital, propose the limitation of 
labor combines, but a thing which they fail to 
mention in this connection is that the laws 


accomplished little in preventing the combines 
of capital, which is combined now in as great 
strength as ever before in history. - 


Still other capitalists acknowledge that we do 


have large corporations, and declare frankly 
their belief that the countries where the develop- 
ment of large corporations has gone furthest 
are those countries where the people enjoy the 
highest wages and the best conditions of life. 
They even go further and declare that, as a 
rule, the smaller the business is, the more un- 


satisfactory the wages and working conditions. 


Labor Extremists 


T GOES without saying that labor has in its 

camp many men who are very foolish; men 
who think riches can be distributed without 
being produced, and who have the idea that 
somebody has a great, deèp, exhaustless treas- 
ury out of which fabulous wages could be paid 
forever without anybody putting anything into 
the bag; but the average workingman is not a 
natural born fool and ean be depended upon m 
the long run to act with reason and judgment. 

One thing which has disturbed some capital- 
ists is the situation in Australia. There labor 
hes had fall control of the states and of the 
commonwealth itself, and has the most elabor- 
ate and elastic system of boards and courts in 
the world, objects of labor’s own creation, but 
with the continued growth of trade-unions in 
the commonvwealth, the number and serious- 
uess of strikes continue. It seems that the 
very class that placed the labor statutes on the 
books ignore them and resort to strikes to gain 
their ends. This is not fair to the public, to 
their employers or to themselves. 

Another thing which has disturbed some 
capitalists is the attitude of organized labor 
toward the proposed gift of Mr. Melville. G. 
Henry, of Tacoma. Mr. Henry is a wealthy 
man, but in his declining years and in feeble 
health. He has a coal mine, estimated to be 
able to produce 1,000 tons cf coal daily for a 
hundred years, and to be able to lay down coal 
in the towns from Seattle to Portland at four- 
fifths of the freight rate alone now paid on 
coal brought in there from Wyoming. He offer- 
ed this mine, free of all cost, to the labor‘unions 
of the Northwest, estimating that it would save 
$2,000,000 to the laboring men of that country, 
but complains that his offer was coldly received, 
except by one tinsmiths’ union. 
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Mr. Henry said that in offering the mine he 
had hoped to solve some of the problems of 
labor, because, to use his own words, ‘most 
people cannot realize the silent tragedy of the 
toiler. He does not live, but barely exists in 
most cases. There is a world full of wealth if 
tuanaged for all I feel sure that now, more 
than ever before in these days of high cost of 
living, labor should own and control its source 
of supply of the most important necessities, 


‘even to owning its own dairy herds and fruit 


ranches.””’ These are noble sentiments. 


The Public's Interest 


WE ARE all interested in this labor problem. 
It is a self-evident fact that only a savage 


fights for his own interests regnrdless of those : 


about him, and there is an obligation owed alike 
by the employer and the employe, to conduct 
their affairs so that the community as a whole 
does not suffer. Senator Edge, of New Jersey, 
made #& wise observation when he said, ‘‘Labor 


. is not the employe of capital (only), but of the 


people at large, of the whole United States, and 


the people are the employer of capital also’’. 


The membership of The American Federation 
of Labor is now 4,000,000, but this is only about 
one-sixth of the laboring force of the United 
States, so that the other five-sixths have to be 
considered in these questions We must not 
forget that every time a reduction in output is 
made, some one”’s standard of living is reduced; 
and not infrequently this loss is passed on to 
some class that is not at all organized and is 
unable to bear it It has been said, and we 
think trathfully, that reckless indifference as to 
whether the ahop wheels turn or not is one of 


the great causes of the High Cost of Living. 


We are just getting to the point where the 
ethies of the labor question is coming to the 
light. It is a time for thought and effort to do 


right, and not a time for passion. There was 


a time when rebates were considered all right; 
now everybody knows that it was a contempt- 
ible piece of thievery. The public is waking up 


‘to the principles of right. A proposition has 


just been made to create a permanent industrial 
board in Washington to regulate industry in 
the manner in which the Interstate Commerce 
Commission regulates traffic We think well 
of this suggestion. It i is so good that it seems 
late in arriving. 

The Senate of the United States, through its 
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investigation committee, has just recommended 
an eight-hour shift in the steel industry. This 
was a step in the right direction. The twelve- 
bour shift is a barbarism that can no longer be 
tolerated. Such hours break down the vitality 
of men and are extravagant even if paid for, 
because the increased fatigue of the worker is 
not compensated for by his increased earnings, 
and cannot be. He is worn out before his time. 
So difficult and serious is the labor situation 
that the Pittsburgh Leader solemnly says, ‘‘ The 
people of America must go down on their knees 
and ask for divine aid. We must pray for those 
who exercise authority that they may be wise 
and just We must pray that all of our citizens 
may be faithful to duty and obedient to law.”’ 
It is evident that the laboring people of the 
world plan its control In England, in the 
municipal elections, the labor socialists gained 


control of thirty-nine out of forty-three districts 


in London. All the industrial centers were cap- 
tured by their candidates and they predict that : 
they will control the government of England 
in the general elections next year. 

At this time, it seems to us that those who 
have been stewards of earth’s wealth and power 
in the recent past can do well to read with great 
care the parable of the unjust steward who was 
about to lose his stewardship, and who was 
commended by his master because he recognised 
that that time had come, and did the wisest 
thing he could do under the circumstances. He 
yielded gracefully to the inevitable, and made 
himself solid with his former debtors by lighten- 
ing their burdens. See Luke 16: 1-15. 


Employment of Soldiers 


TÆ Government bas reported that of the 
4,000,000 men who were returned to civil 
life since the signing of the’ armistice about 
eighty per cent were taken back by their former : 
employers and only about 25,000 had been un- 
able to secure employment of any kind up to the 
date of the report, in September. This is a very 
remarkable showing and indicates great pros- 
perity in the country, with a desire to do the 
right thing by the soldiers on the part of 
employers. Occasionally there are disappoint- 
ments. Not long ago five ex-soldiers robbed & : 
Chicago bank and explained as their reason that 
they had been unable to get work. Of the 25,000 : 
jobless ex-soldiers 10,000 are said to be in 
Greater New York. : 


-# 
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Love ve. Hate 


S THERE a wave of hate—a sort of moral 
influenza, as a result of the war, sweeping 
over the world! Men have good reason to con- 
elude that war breeds hate and more war and 
more hate, and earnestly study how to inaugu- 


By Newton T. Hortehorn 


rate some form of control that will stop the. 


periods of murder madness. 


Just as the war was breaking ont, a great 
world’s peace congress was assembled in Ger- 
many; its deliberations were cut short the first 
day, and its members fled À few weeks before 
there was heralded all over the world: ‘‘ Peace 
and good will to men’’—‘no more war, a new era 
has commenced’”. A new era had commenced, 
sure enough! The world is a cage of hawks. 
How can the doves of peace survive init unless 
the hawks are chained! 


AN must admit that love. is the essential 
quality in peace, and that hate is a quality 
which invariably causes war-—the destruction 
of human liberty and order. The cultivation of 
love, even for one’s enemies, is the basic 
principle of Christian philosophy. Even justice, 
wisdom and power are deficient without it; in 
fact, love is the very essence of life, and hate 
the agent of decay and death. We seem to have 


‘ . reached the climax of the principle (or lack of 


principle) of rule by human force, which only 
provokes hate unless absolutely just and loving. 
. The machine gun, the rifle, the revolver, the 
bomb, the bayonet and the boycott are not the 
agents of effective persuasion, but of irritation, 
hate and retaliation. The machinery of govern- 
ment is obliged to be constantly augmented by 
more force in opposition—more hate. The 
working people are solidiy organized against 
the capitalists; and the employers and the 
capitalists are solidly organizing against the 
working people—more force and more force, 
but no love. 


With man’s nature unchanged, is there any 
prospect that organized human government by 
the use of forces can put down all resistance and 
inaugurate perpetual peace, that insurrections 
and wars will censst History forbids any 
sach conclusion. The power of selfishness and 


its sequence, hate, can not be put 

haman force, althouzh those who have 
the League of Nations, a 
system apparently, may try it as it vw 
by a church and state system during t 
ages and failed. ÿ 

Collective man’s character is fixed—« 
lized. Gcneration after generation of“youths, 
while plastic, under kindly tutoring, imolded 
to a humanitarian spirit, have not retgined it. 
How can the start be made? How get rl of the 
old cnvironment—the old human naturat Even 
a great military and police force and an ex- 
tended jndicial system are inadequate to protect 
fully the property and lives of the law-abiding 
and the innocent. Predatory nations and gangs 
plunder and murder worse than was ever known 
in the dark ages. Robbers in the daytime, on 
the streets of our populous cities, 2 their 
inbuman calling. 

Men have theorized that the race duld be 
educated, trained and evolved to a higher plane, 
préparing it for the coming of Christ, teady to 
set up his kingdom. But when could thelstart be 
madet Millions of priests and ministärs, also 
religious teachers, following generatidn after 
generation, and hundreds of theological schools 
at work for nearly 2,000 years, and still fhe wars 
and the selfishness, the murders and robbery 
and hate have grown worse and worse! The 
theory that a clergy class or any other human 
class ean reform the world is forever and final- 
1y exploded. Phenomenal, superhuman, divine 
power, and that alone, can start the new order. 
The change must be positive and radical. The 
prayer which our Lord taught his disciples, 
“May thy kingdom come, and thy will be done 
on earth as it is done in heaven””, indicates to a 
certainty that the time will be when that change 
will come. ‘‘Man’s extremity is God’s oppor- 
tunity”’. The problem has become so complex 
that there is no hope that man can solve it. Yet 
unless it is solved, soon the race will perish in a 
debacle of murder and starvation. 

There can be no question, however, that in due 
time, when man is ready to admit that he has 
failed, divine power will take control and stop 
all human rule by force and all disodder and 
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crime. This will probably take the form of the 
temporary physical paralysis of any one who 
attempts to harm his neighbor in word or deed; 
and no force will be needed or permitted by 
éither human governments or individuals. That 
* would perfectly solve the problenr The hawks 
would be chained, and the doves would survive. 

Thus gradually the quality of selfishness and 
hate would be eliminated from all except the 
incorrigible, those who would not or could not 
reform. Pent up hate and selfshness in their 
case being the active agents of decay, they 
would dropoff in death. But those who desire 
to reform, and those who had a large measure 
of the spirit of love and obcdience, would not 
chafe under restraint; they would survive and 
prosper. Gradually the new order, the kingdom 
of heaven, would begin to be instituted in a 
naturel way. The Scriptures show that this is 
the way in which our Lord’s prayer will be 
enswercd in duc time, and that then gradually 
all that have dicd will return (recreated) from 
the grave.—John 5:28, 29. 

Pathologists are making astonishing advan- 
ces in discoverins the causes of disease and the 
means of prolonging human life. They claim 
that it is not impossible to find some means of 
preventing the cells that compose the human 
body, from breaking down. Once that means is 
discovered, they claim, the problem of endless 
life is solved. It is well known that loving, 
happy dispositions conduce to long life; and 
divine love being so vastly more vitalizing than 
human love, under the conditions prevailing in 
the kingdom of heaven on earth we might 
reasonably assume would be the means of pre- 
venting the cells from breaking down. 


Scicatific attainment along all lines is mirac- 
ulous these days. Astronomers, geologists, 
electrical spccialists and chemists note in their 
line great changes pending in the physical 
world, changes destined to increase vastly the 
vital energy which can be evolred from matter 
or by it, and to remove certain devitalizing 
agents that have for thousands of rears had an 
adverse influence on organic life on the planet. 
In fact the earth has never been compicted, and 
the human rate has ever becn living under ab- 
normal conditions. But shortly mankind will 
for the first time experience what living on a 
-completed earth under a perfect divine govern- 

- ment will be—“‘the desire of all nations”. 


Only a little more than 4,000 years ago the 
polar ice caps on the planet aggregated approx- 
imately 11,000,000 square miles, devitalizing 
human life almost to the point of extinction. 
Ice is a very great devitalizing agent. The polar 
ice caps now aggregate only about 7,000,000 
square miles. Normal conditions are asserting 
themselves ; and the ice will, in the not distant 
future, all be gone. Then the meteorological 
conditions on the planet will become perfect. 

The clouds arc dark and thrcatening now ail 
over the world: but the sun is shining behind 
them. ‘‘Scck righteousness, seek meekness: it 
may be ye shall be hid in the day of the Lord's 
anger.”’ ‘My determination is to gather the 
nations, {hat I moy assemble the kingäoms to 
pour upon them mine indignation, even all my 
fierce anger; for all the carth f[sclfish social 
order] shall be devoured with the fire of my 
jcalousy [not literal fire]. For then [after this] 
I will turn to the people a pure language [the 
truth] that they may all call upon the naine of 
the Lord to serve him with one consent.”” (Zcph- 
aniah 2:3;8:8,9) ‘And God shall wipe away 
all tcars from their eves and there shall be no 
more death, neither sorrow nor crying, neither 
shall there be any more pain; for the former 
things are passed away. Behold I make all 
things new.’’—Revelation 21:4, 5. 


College Boy Police 


CCORDING to School and Society, when 
the Boston police left their positions the 
following invitation by Professor E. H. Hall, of 
the Harvard physics department, appeared in__ 
the Boston Herald: 

“Come back from your vacations, young men; there 
is sport and diversion for you right here in Boston !”? 

President A. Lawrence Lowell, of Harvard, 
issued this bulletin: 

“In accordance with its traditions of public service 
the University desires in 2 time of crisis to help in any 
way that it can Lo maintain order and support the laws 
of the Commonvealth. 1 therefore urge all students 
who can do so to prepare themselves for service as the 
Governor of the Commonwealth may call upon them 
to render.” 

Later he stated: 

“Students vwilling to volunteer for police dnty are 
askcd to report to Superintendent Pierce. The fact 
should be emphasized that these volunteers are reporting 
simply as citizens of the Commonwealth in response to . 
a call {:om the Governor.” | 
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Drilling xd Pumping où 


. By Larry P. Weever 


P ETROLEUM from Sicily was burned in 


the temples of Jupiter before the beginning 
of the Christian era, and petroleum from the 


“Caspian Sea deposits about Baku has been the 


source of the ‘‘holy fire’”’ burned for centuries 
in the temples of India. The famous petroleum 
spring at Cuba, N. Y., was mentioned by mis- 
sionarics nearly three hundred years ago, and 
petroleum was sold as medicine down to the 
time of the discovery of the process of refining 
the crude oil so that illuminating oil could be 
obtained from it. 


The first efforts at obtaining petroleum in 


the United States were confined to collecting the 


‘ oil from surface springs. Nine barrels. were 


thus obtained in Western Pennsylvania in the 
spring of 1858 and were sold promptly in New 
York City for $275.19. The first oil well was 
sunk at Titusville, Pennsylvania, by Col. E. H. 
Drake, and at a depth of 694 feet he struck a 
vein of oil which rose to within ten feet of the 
top of the well. During the next four months 
the well produced 2,000 barrels, which sold 
readily at $20 per barrel. The production of all 


-“wells in the country amounted the next year to 


500,000 barrels: in ten years it had risen to 
5,000,000 barrels; in 1880 it was 26,000,000 
barrels; in 1900 it was 63,000,000 barrels; four 
years later, with the advent of the automobile, 
it was 120,000,000 barrels. Oil and gas were 
formed similarly to coal. Copious vegetation, 
replete with carbonic acid gas, was laid down in 
deposit, covered and confincd, and subjected to 
decay, subsequently formed oil and its fames— 
natural gas. Gas, however, is not the fumes of 
oil alone; for it is frequently found in regions 
independent of oil. 

No longer in use is the four-cornered fully 
closed -in tower, but the great, convenient, 
ecventy-four feet standard rig; no longer the 
diminutive stem, bailer, jars and bits that, 
conveniently bound together, constituted only a 
fair burden for the back of the husky tool 
dresscr; but great massive tools that require to 


. be handled by power cranes; no longer the 
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but one hundred twenty feet in the same time; 
no longer the 694 foot hole but an average, in 
Pennsylvania, of 1,800 feet. 

Here, for example, is a brief history of Brad- 
ford Oil Company’s No.46. The first forty 
fcet were put down 16 inches in diameter 
through loose earth, mud and soft slate; and a 


wooden box or tube, called the ‘‘conduetor box’?, 


was inserted to the bottom, to keep back the 
foreign matter from the hole. This first hole is 
called the spudding hole, because drilled by 
what is called the ‘‘spudding”” process. 

- At the bottom of the spudding hole a hole 8 
inches in diameter, called the ‘‘big”” hole, was 
started and continued through all the water. 
producing soils and rocks to a depth of 350 feet. 
Here the well was cased with iron pipe 64 
inches in diameter, set firmly on the bottom and 
reaching clear to the surface. 

At the bottom of the big hole another hole 
6t inches in diameter was started and sunk to 
the bottom of the oiïl-bearing strata. The oil 
sand of this particular well was 75 feet thick, of 
a rich brown color, very soft and fine, and 
highly productive of oil and gas. 

The drilling of an oil well is a man’s job; it 
is no job for a seller of hair ribbons and per- 
fumery. The old-style method of drilling was 
by use of a steam engine; and these are even 
yet largely used, though some prefer the gas 
engine because it stands the strain better. The 
heavy tools are laboriously lifted to a generous 
height and then suddenly dropped back inte-the 
hole. Between lifts the engine speed is greatly 
accelerated, because it has nothing to do. There. 
fore the engine room of a drilling rig is an 
exciting place. 

Shooting the well is no ladies” job either. 
The old-time oil-well shooter travelled at night 
in a buggy, carryving with him enough nitro- 


glycerine to shoot his next well. If the horse: 


ran away or if he struck a rough spot in the 
road, they filled in the spot the next day and 
sent another man the next night with another 
load. When No. 46 was shot, they tonuched off 
100 quarts of nitro-glycerine in the oïl-bearing 
strata at one time. Nobody has ever been down 


twenty fect of hole per shift of twelve hours,. a hole to see just what happens under such 
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circumstances, but the effect seems to be to 
loosen up things somewhat and start the oil to 
flowing, if there is any to flow. | 

Aîter the well is ‘‘shot””, tubing two inches 
in diameter, properly equipped with ‘‘working 
barrel”’ and ‘‘standing valve’? at the bottom, is 
inserted to the bottom of the hole. How would 
you go about it to put an iron pipe a third of 
a mile long down a much larger iron pipe? 
Would you first screw the pipe together on the 
ground and then lift it up and drop it into the 
hole? If you tried that plan would you not be 
afraid it would bend a Little before you got it 
straight up in the air? 

-Or would you just hold the pipe down the well 
with one hand and screw in the lengths one after 
another with the other hand, gradually letting 
down the pipe until you struck bottom? But 
suppose you got tired and dropped a few 
Jengths or a quarter of a mile of pipe down the 
well How would you get it again? Well! You 
can let the oil man worry about that. He knows 
how to do it, and without losing any of his 
precious oil, or even any of his precious gas. 
Bat it is no job for one of the weak sisters. 

After he has his tube down the well the oil 
man puts in his rod, équipped with another 
sort of valve, and this, too, has to reach all the 
way from the top of the bottom of the well. 
Then he is ready to pump. This rod is called 
the sucker rod. By means of surface rods any 
number of sucker rods can be operated from a 
single power house conveniently located with 
reference to the group. Compressed air is also 
much used for pumping, and has some advan- 
tages over any other method. 

The average price of Pennsylvania crude 
petroleum has been about $2.50; now it stands 
at $4.25 per barrel, with small probability of a 
decline. The average production per well is 
today approximately half a barrel per day. A 
small operator with twenty producing wells has 
a very comfortable income, while one with fifty 
wells has the foundation for a fortune. A 
gusher may make a millionaire over night, but 
Pennsylvania has probably had its last great 
gusher. 

The first place where petroleum is mentioned 
in the Bible is in the account of the construction 
of the Tower of Babel. There the partially 
evaporated fluid is referred to as ‘‘slime”’. 

‘‘And they bad bricks for stone, and slime 
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had they for mortar.”’ (Genesis 11:3) The 
first battle of history occurred amid the ‘‘slime- 
pits”’, the oil-bearing strata at the head of the 
Dead Sea. ‘‘The vale of Siddim was full of 
slimepits; and the kings of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah fled, and fell there’’.—Genesis 14:10, 

Curiously enough, bricks cemented together 
with dried petroleum have been found in large 
quantities in Nineveh and Babylon, and the oil 
deposits in the valley of the Dead Sea are now 
being developed. It was these oil-bearing and 
sulphur-impregnated shales that supplied the 
‘“brimstone and fire’ which destroyed Sodom 
and Gomorrah. (Genesis 19:24) We are glad 
to have the prophetice assurance that those 
people of Sodom, destroyed so many years ago, 
shall yet ‘‘return to their former estate’? 
(Ezekiel 16: 55) on the borders of the inland 
sea where they once lived. 


Quicksilver Scarce 


ERSONS owning thermometers can look at 

the quicksilver in the bulb and comfort 
themselves that there, at least, is something 
that is not lessening in value. Those needing 
thermometers should take note that quicksilver 
is worth $1.27 a pound and going up, because 
it is becoming scarce. 

Quicksilver is one of the semi-precious metals. 
In the United States it is found at New 
Almaden, Californis, and comes from Almaden, 
Spain, where it is separated from the sulphur 
in cinnabar ore, by a current of hot air arranged 
s0 as to burn the sulphur and leave the mercury, 
or quicksilver, in the metallic state. The ten- 
dency of quicksilver to unite with gold into an 

causes the chief use of the metal be- 

side the familiar one in the thermometer. The 
mercury is spread over a copper plate, over 
which the gold ore is washed: the gold from 
its weight comes in contact with the plate and 
is promptly amalgamated with the quicksilver, 
from which it is separated by heat Another 
familiar use is as a medicine when rubbed to na 
fine globular powder with rose water, under 
the name of blue mass. Among the chemical 
compounds is bichloride of mercury, made by 
heating a mixture of mercuric sulphate and 
common salt, which is sometimes taken as a 
poison, and results in painful and lengthy suf- 
fering and in death. | 

Quicksilver is also essential to the manufac- 
ture of higb-class mirrors 
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Foreign Exchange 
HE unfavorable condition of foreign ex- 
change and its effect on foreign and domes- 
tie trade and on manufactures and agriculture 
have been much in evidence in the newspapers; 
. but it might as well be so much Greek, for some 
- af the public who do not understand enaugh 
about foreign exchange to know what is wrong. 

Foreign exchange is the medium of exchange 
for business between, for example, this country 
and England. It is not the exchange of money, 
for currency or gold is employed as little as 
possible, but is such an exchange as takes place 
when one dealer pays another by check; no 
money passes, but a transfer of credit is made 
on the accounts of a single bank, if both dealers 
use the same bank, or between two banks if 
they employ different banks. Foreign exchange 
employs paper or drafts, something like checks, 
called bills of exchange. 

À transaction in foreign exchange requires 
four parties; a merchant, M, and a broker, B, 
in this country and a merchant, BM, and «a 
broker, BB, in England. Merchant M sells 
ge to merchant BM. Instead of sending 

e bill direct, merchant M sells it, with a draft 
on BM, to broker B, who is buying such bills 
constantly. This gives merchant M the money 
and gives broker B a credit payable from 
England, which becomes part of his fund of 
like credits. Broker B does not collect direct 
from British merchant BM, but send the bill 
with draft attached to British broker BB, who 
presents the draft to merchant BM, who pays 
the bill to BB. This completes the transaction. 
Like transactions where merchant BM sells 
goods to merchant M are executed in reverse 
order. The grand total: of transactions is larger 
on ons side than on the other, and the difference 
ia periodically settled by shipments of gold. A 
person wishing to remit to England without 
having sold goods can purchase a bill of ex- 
change out of the fund of credits of broker B 
and mail the bill of exchange direct to England, 
where the receiver éollects the money from 
broker BB. 

Ordinarily a dollar is worth 100 cents in gold, 
and a British pound is worth 4864 cents in gold. 
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The pound is now fworth only about 404 cents 
in gold. Foreign exchange is figured s0 that an 
equal amount of gold is represented in the 
money of both countries. Some bills of exchange 
are cabled across, dnd there is no interest to be 
taken into account} but bills payable i in thirty 
days, or other peliod, take into account the 
interest payable f the tying up of the funds 
for that time. Othér items carefully figured i in 
are insurance, freisht, packing, commission and 
wear of the gold coih, as though it were shipped. 
If the pound i is fuctuating i in value, it may go up 
or down, during the period; and the broker 
selling the exchange figures the risk in as part 
of the cost of the exchange. Quite a high charge 
is made on time bills of exchange for remit- 
lances to countries where the local currency is 
woking wide and frequent fluctuations. 

The value of the exchange of different coun- 
tries is published daily in financial pages of the 
newspapers, and echange bankers are contin- 
ually kept advised bf changes through the day. 
The value of ex ge for France and some 
other countries is figured as so many francs for 
100 cents in gold ; If a country’s currency is 
inflated it will be worth less cents to the france, 
Lire or other unit, and will require more units to 
equal 100 cents in gold. 

Another factor produces fluctuations in ex- 
change: Exchangg when bought and sold by 
the bankers becomes in effect a commodity 
and subject in price to the law of supply and 
demand. If, for example, there are twice as 
much goods shipped to France as are shipped 
from France, French merchants will owe more 
than they are able to pay without the bankers”’ 
shipping gold. French merchants having bills 
to meet for goods received will compete for the 
available exchange, and will bid the price of 
exchange up, 50 that they will offer more francs 
for 100 cents in gold than the local value of the 
franc would warrant. This amounts to paying 
more than the billed price for the goods, makes 
the goods cost more, reduces the profits of the 
French merchant, and hinders him from order. 
ing goods from Anberica, on which he may lose 
money. If there is too great a ‘balance of 
trade” i in favor of. this CORRE, and the foreign 
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merchants are unable to pay the balance with 
bills based on goods shipped by them, or with 
gold, the trade between the two countries is 
reduced to the figure where the imports and 
exports and the corresponding bills of exchange 
balance each other. Each country has a certain 
stock of gold, most of which is needed to 
sustain the value of the local currency, and part 
only can be shipped to pay for bills of exchange. 
The government cannot afford to permit too 
.much gold to be sent out of the country, or the 
carrency would become disorganized and, the 
gold foundation being removed, may drop to a 
very low figure or become subject to wild 
fluctuations, especially if the government prints 
an excessive amount of paper curreney not 
based on gold, to take the place of the gold 
which has been shipped away. 

In extreme instances when the scarcity of 
exchange is excessive and cannot be overcome 
with counter shipments of goods or gold, as at 
present between this country and Europe, the 
discrepaney can be overcome by this country’s 
loaning Europe amounts enough to balance the 
unavoidable difference. Europe pays this coun- 
try out of the money loaned, and securities, on 
account of which it was proposed to loan credits 
of from one to five billion dollars to Europe in 
order to keep trade going there and here. 

If the matter cannot be balanced up with 
goods, gold or loans, foreign trade has to fall 
in volume and become equal between the coun- 
tries. In this country this would cause the de- 
cline of the great prosperity in manufacturing, 
mining, agriculture and trade enjoyed since the 
early summer of 1919. The consequences would 
be too serious to be readily invited—such 
economic, industrial and social effects as flow 
from factories wholly or partially shut down, 
men out of work, and the increase of poverty, 
discontent, unrest and of revolutionary senti- 
ment. The effect would be felt both sides of 
the ocean and would be serious. It would not 
be properly remedied by turning over the 
management of affairs to men who did not 
understand the intricacies of commerce. 

If the balance can be restored between the 
countries, the value of exchange will rise to 
its normal figure. Rising exchange stimulates 
trade, because merchants deal ander the op- 
posite risk of falling or fluctuating exchange, 
and have the same chance to make money that 
a local dealer has in a rising market. 


The problems of commerce and exchange arc 
liable to become too great for even the experi- 
enced minds that are working upon them. They 
are part of the conditions that were foretold by 
Christ, when he said, ‘There shall be upon the 
earth distress of nations with perplexity,”? 
(Luke 21: 25) and when the old Hebrew prophet 
said, ‘That they may do evil with both hands 
earnestly, the prince [profiter] asketh and the 
jadge [ruler] asketh a reward [graft or honor] ; 
and the great man uttereth his mischievous 
desire [for a share of the spoils]; so they wrap 
it up [arrange it]; the best of them is as a 
brier ; the most upright is sharper than a thorn 
hedge ; the day of thy watchman and thy visita- 
tion cometh; now shall be their perplexity.”— - 
Micah 7:3, 4 


Pig Iron Hard to Buy 


U JOULD-BE buyers of iron are reported to 
be finding it hard to get. Several factors 
look toward some rise in the price of pig iron, 
such as the strikes affecting iron, steel, coal and 
coke, and the huge demands of business; and 
furnace men are unwilling to sell much iron at 
present prices, when the possible artificial 
scarcity may send the price up and cause a 
relative loss on iron sold now. Buyers are eager 
enough to order the metal, but sellers prefer to 
wait. The prosperity in the pig iron business 
is an index of prosperous conditions for some 
months to come; especially is this true when a 
rising tendency in prices show an unsatisfied 
demand, and more business going on than can 
be supplied with iron. : 
Aviation by Dirigible 
DES the World War a German dirigible 
few from Bulgaria practically the whole 
length of Africa and return without mishap. 
Some of the Zeppelins were 800 feet long, 
with speeds of 80 miles per hour, and carrying 
capacity for 500 passengers. It is believed that 
in this type of machine lies the future of avia- 
tion as a field for legitimate transportation. 
The dirigible can be built to fy around the 
world without landing, can stop for repairs in 
mid air, can descend slowly in a fog, or can 
rise above fogs or storms if desired. The air- 
plane does not have these advantages, and en- 
gineers are now seriously considering the estab- 
lishment of aviation lines in which dirigibles . 
will be used exclusively. | j 
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Nationalism in Russia 


| AFPEES dispatch from the Russian 


Republic claims that two thousand indus- 
trial establishments have been nationalized by 
them, or about eigbty-two per cent of all the 
industries in the country. It is very difficult to 


 ©btain from the daïly press any adequate idea 


of what the Russian people are trying to do; 
and perhaps the newspapers themselves do not 
Imow, and are contenting themselves with rais- 
ing a general how!l in lieu of giving out real 
information on the subject. It looks from the 
above dispatch as though the Russians arc 
trying to work ont the problem of what is called 
Nationalism. In 1897 the Nationalists put forth 
this claim: 

“The combinations, trusts and syndicates, of which 
the people at present eomplain, demonstrate the practi- 
cability of our basic principles of association. We merelr 
seek to push this principle a little further and have all 


‘industries operated in the interest of all, by the nation— 


the pcople rend the organic unity of the whole 
people. 

“The present industrial system proves itself wrong by 
the immense wrongs it produces ; it proves itself abaurd 
by the immense waste of encrgy and material which is 
sdmitted to be its concomitant. Against this system we 


. raise our protest: for the abolition of the slavery it has 


wrought and would perpetuate, we pledge our best 
efforts.” 

While it has some favorable points, National- 
ism as a whole is quite impractical. Although 
Nationalism does not, like Communism, directly 
threaten the destruction of the family, its ten- 


_deney would surely be in that direction. Among 


its advocates are many broadminded, philan- 
thropic souls, some of whom have helped, with- 
out hope of personal advantage, to found colo- 
nies where the principles of Nationalism were to 
be worked out as public examples. Some of 
these colonies have been ntter failures, and even 
the practically successful have been forced to 
ignore Nationalist principles in dealing with 
the world outside their colonies; and, as might 
be expected, they have all hsd considerable 
internal friction. : 

Several colonies on this Nationalist plan have 


started and failed in the United States. One of 


the most noted failures is that known as the 
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Ailtruria Colony, of California, founded by ‘Rev. 
E. B. Payne, on the theory ‘‘One for all and 
all for one.’”” It had many advantages over 
other colonies in that it picked out its members, 
and did not accept all sorts. Moreover, it had a 
Lodge form of government of very thorough 
control. Its founder, giving the reasons for the 
failure, in the San Francisco Examiner, said: 

“Altruria was not a complete failure; we demon- 
strated that trust, good will and sincerity-—which pre- 
vailed for a part of the time—made a bappy community 
life, and on the other side, that suspicion, envy and 
sclfish motives diabolize human nature and make life 
not worth while. Wn did not continue to trust and con- 
sider one anotber as we did at first, but fell back into 
the ways of the rest of world.” 

What some people demonstrate by experience 
others know by inductive reasoning, based upon 
knowledge of humon nature. Any one wanting 
a lesson on the futility of hope from National- 
ism while selfishness still controls the hearts of 
men, can get his experience cheaply by boarding 
for a week each at three or four second-class 
‘“boarding houses”’. 

About September first, General Maurice, the 
great London military critic, said in the New 
York T'imes: 

“The only hope I see of overcoming Bolshevism by 
force of arms is through s long, alow process of exhaus- 
tion. That process is at work, and will continue to work 
as long as we continue to cut off supplies of food and 
munitions from the Bolsheviki and furnish their 
opponents with both; but it will not be rapid sd . 
will be costiy.” 

Maybe we are not as wise as General Maurice. 
Certainly, if what he seeks to overturn is what 
has been tried several times without success in 
this couutry under the guisé of Nationalism, it 
is far more likely to overturn itself than to 
be overturned by force. It takes some people a 
long time to learn that the one sure way to bring 
great success to a difficult cause is to persecute 
it. Persecution causes investigation, and inves- 
tigation of a new thing is more likely to bring 
to light its good points than its defects. 

So deep-seated are the laws of constitutional 
selfishness, and so certain are their operation 
that, if all the rich were dead today, and their 
wealth distributed pro rata, those laws would 
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within a few years reproduce the very condi- 
tions of today. And any system of laws that the 
majority of men might enact, which would de- 
prive men of the opportunities for exercising 
their acquisitive and selfish propensities, would 
sap the life of progress and rapidily turn civi- 
Hzation back toward improvidenee, indolence 
and barbarism. 

The only hope for the world is in the kingdom 
of oùr Lord Jesus Christ, the Millennial king- 
dom. Itis God’s long promised remedvy, delayed 
until its due time, and now, thank God, it is 
nigh, even at the door. Man’s extremity will be 
God’s opportunity, at a juneture when human 
ingenuity and skill have exhausted themselves 
in seeking relief without avail. ‘‘ The desire of 
all nations shall come. ’? 


Uncle Sam’s Boys Abroad 


FPERRE is an apparent difference of opinion 


between the Congress and the executive 
department of the Government respecting the 
places in which United States troops may be 
used. Congress alone has the power to declare 
wer; yet the Secretary of War holds that the 
President alone can determine where United 
States troops are to be used, and that no author- 
ization for the use of United States troops in 
Siberia was needed. If the President or the 
Secretary of War can legally place troops in 
Siberia they would seem to have equal rights in 
Mexico, Canada, Japan, China, England, 
France or olsewhere, actually producing a state 
o£ war to which Congressional sanction would 
be a mere form The Constitution evidently did 
not contemplate this, and Congressional leaders, 
led by Senator MecCormick of Illinois, are now 
protesting against the further use of United 
States troops in Europe or Siberia without 
instructions from Congress The Versailles 
treaty with Germany provided that American 
troops shall be maintained in Europe for 
fifteen years. The League of Nations, if adopt- 
ed, would have legaliszed this. 

The pressure for return of American soldiers 
from Siberia was hastened by the flogging of 
Benjamin Sperling, a Brooklyn soldier, by 
Cossack chiefs in Eastern Siberia who are 
nominally responsible to Admiral Kolchak, the 
ruler pro tem of Western Siberia, but wbo are 
actually mere instruments of Japan on her west- 
ward march into Siberia, The Koalchak Govern- 





ment has apologized for the outrage: and the 
Japanese Government is expected to do so, as 
it is believed to have been the more responsible. 
The American troops in Siberia are understood 
to be under instructions to stay there but not 
to fight. 

There is po doubt that we are at a place where 
the policy of our Government must be definitely 
fixed respecting European affairs, and especial- 
ly the use of our soldiers in connection with 
those affairs American forces in the Adriatie, 
acting under the general orders of the British 
Admiralty recently drove out of Trau, Dal- 
matia, Italian troops that had been landed 
there in the attempt to seize the port without 
the consent of the Paris conference. This 
brought upon us the displeasure of many 
italians who naturally blame us for depriving 
them of one of the things promised to them 
in the secret treaty under which they entered 
the war. They cannot understand why their 
secret treaty should be set aside while the 
Japanese secret treaty respecting Shantung is 
considered sacred 

Concerning the Government’s recently an- 
nounced purpose to send 7,200 men to France to 
replace troops about to return, and the further 
announcement that some of these troops would 
probably be used in Silesia (on the borderland 
between Germany and Poland) in connection 
with the voting about to take place there as to 
whether Silesia is to be included in the new 
Poland, Senator Moses, of New Hampshire 
said : 

“The orders for our troops to go to Silesia are simply 
carrying out the general scheme adopted by the Pres- 
ident at the Peace Conference of making the United 
States « party to all the internal disputes of Europe. 
If the treaty should be ratified in its pren form, this 
would be an everyday oecurrence.” 

We know that at heart our President does not 
believe in the United States eoncerning itself 
witb the Silesian coal mines or other strictly 
European affairs. We remember that be was 
elected the last time because he kept us ont of 
the war. He stated just prior to that reelection 
that it is ‘‘the fixed and traditional policy of the 
United States to stand aloof from the politics 
of Europe”’, and gave expression to the fear 
that the success of his political opponents would 
mean ‘‘that we shall be drawn in one form 0r 
another into the embroilments of Europe.”? 

We beliave that it is good govermental polie 
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for the United States Government to avoid en- 
tangling itself in the border disputes and other 
local affairs of Europe and European countries. 
We bave a reason for this, It reads: ‘Let 
none of you suffer as a busybody in other men’s 
matters.”” (1 Peter 4:15) It is quite as true in 
national life as it is in private life that most 
people have sufficient to occupy them in attend- 
ing to their own business properly; and if they 
give sufficient attention to the business of others 


- to be competent to meddle in their concerns 


they are surely neglecting to some extent their 
own affairs. One of the best ways to help along 
the Golden Age is to mind our own business 
and encourage others to do the same. 


Belgium Getting Stronger 


À BELGUIM was the first country to suffer 
- in the war so it is one of the first invaded 


- countries to show signs of recovery. While it is 


a great industrial country, yet it is also one of 
the most closely tilled countries in the world. 
Its agricultural interests did not suffer to any 
appreciable extent during the war or since. The 
farmers received fabulous prices for their pro- 
ducts, and still receive them. 

The coal mines of Belgium were undamaged 
by the war and are now said to be producing 
eïghty-four per cent of their pre-war total, 
which permits the export to France of 300,000 
tons per month and considerable quantities to 
Holland, Switrerland and Italy. 

During the war one-half the blast furnaces 
wère destroyed and half the remainder were 
damaged, so that at present only one- fourth of 
the blast furnaces that were in operation in 
1914 are in blast now. 

Clearances through the port of Antwerp are 
said to be about one-third what they were before 
the war, and this presumably represents in a 


‘ fair way the general condition of the country. 


The transportation situation is in pretty good 
shape, the Germans having returned the rolling 
stock which they carried away, together with 
much other railway equipment. Passenger 
travel is about the same now as before the war. 

Hundreds of the great Belgian factories are 
still idle, and a great many of the old employes 
of these factories have been lured to France by 


the higher wages. Repairs for the factories 


are difficult to obtain, and in many cases their 
wners bave been ruined and are unable to re- 
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gain their former business. Full recovery will 


entail a long, hard fight. “ : 
The Belgian Government is doing the right 
thing by farmers whose lands were within the 
fighting zone. These lands are being leased to 
the Government at five per cent of their pre-war 
value, the Government guaranteeing to return 


them to their owners in a few years’ time in as . 


good condition as before the war. 
Fall recovery of the country is impeded by 
the peanut polities of the clerieal party, which, 


in the effort to retain its hold as the majority 


party of the Government, is trying to discour- 
age the use of the French language, by which 
the Belgian people.have hitherto kept in touch 
with the progress of the world. 

The value of Belgian property destroyea 
during the war is estimated at $7,000,000,000, 
or about $1,000 for every man, woman and child 
in the country. The national debt is now one- 
half that amount. There is a plethora of paper 
money, and prices are sky-high. 

Though Belgium is so small, being only about 
the combined size of New Jersey and Delaware, 
yet its population is equal to that of the whole 
of New England; and its rivers, although they 
are short, are so important that fifteen of them 
have been canalized. These canals are all in use. 

The glory of Belgium is in its agriculture, 
the Belgians being universally considered the 
model farmers, or, we should say, gardeners, 
of the world. Nearly all the farm work in 
Belgium is done with the spade, and the whole 
land is one vast garden. Every farm is fully 
stocked, but the cattle are not turned out to 
graze. They are fed on green crops, arranged 
to come forward in regular succession. Every 
particle of liquid manure is collected in a tank 
sank in the floor of the cattle shed. It is these 
liqaid manures that have made Belgium the 
garden spot of the world. 

Belgium seems to be the one country which, 
having at first accepted the Reformation doc- 
trines, was driven by persecution back into the 
Roman Catholic Church and has since remained 
there, with apparently no desire to again look 
into ‘‘the perfect law of liberty’”. (James 1:25) 
In our opinion the great war and the present 
struggle of the clerical party to maintain itself 
in power will result soon in à real and great 
Reformation in Belgium. And we think, too, 
that this Reformation will make itself feit in 
every part of the world. 
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European Food Situation’ 
pro the signing of the armistice to the end 

of June, 1919, Mr. Hoover, the world food 
administrator, sent relief foods amounting to 
$770,000,000 to twenty-one European countries. 
Withont this food the people of Europe would 
literally have been starved. 

Europe paid for the food, and paid high 
prices for it American bacon sold to the 
Germans at as high as $1.60 per pound. At 
present the warehouses of northern Europe are 
” packed with food of all kinds, which is in danger 

of spoiling betause there is no market for it. It 
is not that the Europeans do not want the food, 
but they have not the money to pay for it. Mr. 
Hoover estimates that to release this food to the 
hungry nations that desire it would require a 
credit of $4,000,000,000. But credits to a Europe 
that is virtually bankrupt and facing revolution, 
do not fill the professional American financier 
. ‘with any special enthusiasm. 

In August of this year, in the city of Chem- 
nitz, Germany, ninety citizens and soldiers were 
killed, and two hundred and fifty wounded, in 
food riots in which the famished rioters killed 
the horses of the soldiers and divided their flesh 
among the people. 

An unexpected reversal of the usual experience 
occurred when the relief expedition tried to sell 
four in the southern part of Russia. They 
found that local flour, scarce as it was, was 
selling in the open market for about two-thirds 
that asked for the American flour, and were 
obliged to take it elsewhere to dispose of it. 


Universal Training 
USE military training has been pro- 
posed as a convenient method of providing 
a trained soldiery for the protection of the 
country in case of future wars. Plans for this 
vary from the Swiss plan of six months training 
spread out over a period of eight years, to the 
s0-called West Point plan of requiring one 
ÿear’s continuous training for all youths of 
eighteen, military court martials for all viola- 
tors of military law, and organization into an 
army reserve at the close of the period wf 
training. It is conceded that universal military 
training would save the lives of many men in 
case of war and that it builds up the physique. 
In New York State, under the Slater act, 
passed in 1916 and amended in 1917 and 1918, 
all boys in the state above the age of sixteen 
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Years, and not over nineteen years of age, are 
required to report for military training ‘‘not 


more than three hours in each week”’ for forty- 


one weeks in each year. In New York City the 
time spent in training is one and one half hours 
per week, including the use of arms, disciplinary 
exercises, close order drill, skirmishing, signal- 
ling, teamwork, personal hygiene, sanitation, 
first aid, and military customs. Schoolboys are 
trained in the afternoons, and boy laborers 
after 5 p.m. Employers are required to see 
that every boy they take into their business is 
registered for training. 

The movement toward universal military 
training is a natural outcome of the World War, 
and yet it was the universal military training 
of Germany that plunged the world into the war. 
The Prince of Peace will have a more effectual 
method of preserving peace than training every- 
body to fight. There is always the fear that if 
vou train people to fight, they will sooner or 
later fight whether it is necessary or not. ‘‘In 
his day shall the righteous flourish; and abun- 
dance of peace so long as the moon endureth.”” 
—Psalm 72:7. 


Ten Million Under Arms 


HINA is said to be contemplating a system 
of universal training which would give her 
at all times ten million men under arms. We 
would suppose that China would have learned 
something from the experiences of Europe; but 
perhaps it is a little too early for the Chinese 
to see that their past course has been the wise 
one and that their proposed course is most fool- 
ish, dangerous to their own peace and to that of 
the rest of the world. ‘‘Blessed are the peace- 
makers”” (Matthew 5:9), and it should require 
a large amount of argument to persuade any 
sensible person that ten million armed men 
constitute a peace-promoting body. 


South African Natives 


Ii THE general awakening of the world 
incident to the World War, the natives of 


South Africa are discovering that out of. 


94,000 natives who went to the war, 40,000 were 
left buried, while those who returned are 
debarred by law from purchasing land, from 
employment in skilled industrial work, and 
from church membership in the Dutch Reformed 
Church. In Bible times the black races weru 
treated like human beings. See Acts 8:27-39 
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Farming for Nothing 

pre are making some money, but when 
the amount paid by the public is compared 


with what the farmers get, some of them feel 
as though they were farming for almost noth- 


ing. If a farmer gets $8.37 for the four and a 
“half bushcls of wheat that make a barrel of 


four, it would seem that an inordinate profit is 
made somewhere when the baker sells the same 
flour into loaves for $58.70, and the hotel keeper 
sells the flour in bread slices for $587.00. It is 
alleged that the farmer makes no money on his 
186-cent-a-bushel wheat. Inquiry is being made 
where the profit goes between the farmer and 
the consumer and to find ways of getting the 
food to the user with less cxpense. 

The miller sells the grain as flour for $12.75. 
This makes a charge of $4.38 between farmer 
and miller for his service and for transporta- 
tion, storage, inspection, commissions, insur- 
ance, and depreciation in volume. The consum- 
er pays $14.00, giving the retailer $1.25 a 
barrel, which will be acknowledged as a reason- 
able return. The baker is not rolling in wcalth; 
for most of the $45.95 he is supposed to get goes 
out for the labor that distributes the loaf at the 
doors, and the rest to bakery expenses, inelud- 
ing labor, ingredients, repairs, upkeep, insur- 
ance, interest, depreciation, waste, and the 
other unavoidable costs of a small plant. 

Perbaps much of the seemingly high cost is 
owing to the inflation of the currency to double 
or more what it was in pre-war days, making 
everything seem double, including expenses 
and profits. If the figures were reduced to a pre- 
war basis they would not seem so formidahle; 
for the farmer would receive $4.19, the miller, 
$6.35, the retailer $7.00, the baker $29.55, and 
the hotel keeper $294, the ‘‘profits”’ not appear- 
ing excessive anywhere in this schedule, con- 


-sidering the cost of doing business. 


: Farmers have to pay double for farm labor, 
but it costs the farm worker twice as mnch to 
live; and so with costs all along the line, Most 
classes, perhaps, are not much worse off than 
before the war, but feel worse. Farmers are 
being driven out of the business, but it is a ques- 
“ion whether the forces in operation prior to the 





war, lowering profits everywhere, would not 
have driven many out anyway. When the war 
started, the country was about to enter a serious 
depression with hard times for many classes. 
The hard times have come for many ‘while the 
country appears prosperous; for the profits 
from the farmer to consumer in most cases are 
a disappearing factor. Tlcre are good times 
for some, very excellent times; but théy are 
{or those that are in a position to control selling 
prices, which the farmer is not. 

The situation is interesting, perplexing, de- 
ceptive, complicated. Workers, dealers, pro- 
ducers seem to be making money, but are not, 
and cannot locate the trouble; or if they can, 
they are unable to control it, excepting a favor- 
ed few. The farmers are beginning to cry out, 
and the ery is almost like that to come pictured 
by the Apostle James: ‘‘Behold the hire of the 
laborers {farmers] who have reaped down your 
fields, which is of you kept back by fraud [the 
various schemings of profiteers], crieth; and 
the cries of them which have reaped are entered 
into the ears of the Lord.”’—James 5:4. 


Seventy Million Acres 


OT THAT land is to be created—that was 

done ages ago—but over seventy, million 
acres in the United States are to be made avail- 
able—some time. It is the %4,471,100 acres of 
vet and overflowcd land that Congress is think- 
ing of, with a view to having it reclaimed for 
farm purposes. 

According to the Department of the Interior 
this vast tract, over four per cent of the total 
area of the country, can be readily and econom- 
ically drained and made dry enough for agri- 
culture to flourish. This is an area over twice 
tliat of New England, more than the states of 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Delaware, or more than the sum of those of 
lowa and Illinois. 

Most of the wet land is in the bottoms of the 
Mississippi and along the Gulf and Atlantic 
coasts, but the heart of the agricultural section 
contains twenty million acres. Much of the area 
is adjacent to centers of population, and a very 
large part is provided with railroads which 
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cross or run near the swamps. At the nominal 
salue of $10 an acre the land is worth $750,000,- 
000, but once made productive it would, it is 
estimated, advance ten times in value, to about 
eight billion dollars. It has practically no 

‘ population now, but when reclaimed could sup- 
port 100 persons to the square mile, and would 
turnish homes for 2,500,000. 

The interest manifested in the question is 
from its possible effect on the cost of food. 
Once drained, the swamp land is rich and pro- 
ductive of large, valuable crops. Wet lands in 
the Mississippi valley, South Carolina, Florida, 
New Jersey and other states, after reclamation, 

- are producing enormous cerops. Every farmer 
knows the worth of bottoms and meadow lands, 
which are what the swamps become when the 
water is drained off. 

As the amount of land in the country reclaim- 
able through drainage is much greater than 
that through irrigation, and is richer and more 
accessible, the belief is prevalent that private 
enterprise, which hitherto has done most of the 
reclamation, should be superseded by a great 
national movement with provision by the gov- 
ernment for making useful as much of the 
seventy million acres as is feasible. 

Some of earth’s land is desert or barren 
because it has too little water, and some because 
it has too much. Either adding or subtracting 
water may bring a condition like that spoken of 
by Isaïah, the prophet: ‘The desert shall re- 
joice and blossom as the rose; it shall blossom 
abundantly, and rejoice even with joy and sing- 
ing.’’—Isaiah 35:1, 2. 


A Willou- Peach 


FE IS hard to predict what the Burbanks of 
the Golden Age may produce in the way of 
plant development, but many wonderful things 
have been done, and experiments are going on 
everywhere to obtain better food for the people. 
In Orefield, Pennsylvania, William Baer is 
trying an interesting experiment. He has plant- 
ed a tract with voung peach trees and one 
““lonely”” willow tree. The hope is that the 
willow through its contact with the peach trees 
will bring forth a new variety of peach. The 
experiment is designed to enable the pollen of 
the peach blossoms to lodge in the blossoms of 
the willow, with the possibility of the willow 
blossom becoming fertilized and an entirely 
new fruit produced. It perhaps would be well 








not to name the fruit before it begins its exist- 
ence; but if it materializes, it might be termed 
the ‘‘willow-peach.”’ The time is coming when 
millions of agriculturists will be trying every 
conceivable experiment to improve farm an 
orchard products; and then out of the myriads 
of ideas, some are bound to be fruitful and cause 
the fulfilment of the ancient prediction that in 
the Golden Age, ‘Then shall the earth yield her 
increase.”’—Psalm 67:6. 


Blowing Up the Campagna 


F°® miles around the city of Rome, Italy, 
extends a barren expanse called the Cam- 
pagna Romana. Lack of water and a stratum 
of tufa, or porous volcanic soil, have kept the 
ground from produting anything but grass. 

American methods of applying dynamite to 
increase the fertility of land are being em- 
ployed. Out of the vast stores of explosives left 
over from the war, the Italian government is 
using some to improve the Campagna. Explo- 
sives are placed about two feet below the sur- 
face and detonated, tearing up the soil and 
making it cultivable. It is figured that if the 
cntire area were usable for farm purposes 
enough produce might be raised to feed Rome. 

Even if supplying of explosives did benefit 
a business which made considerable money 
during the war, and which is alleged to be pre- 
pared to promote war as a business proposition, 
the common people are glad to see that business 
doing work of a Golden Age variety. 


Double Crops of Berries 
T° YEAR 1919 produced double erops of 


berries in numerous localities in the United 


States where the weather conditions were right, 
and in the early part of November the Second 
crop of raspberries was on sale in considerable 
quantities in the New York markets. This is 
not such an uncommon thing as some of the 
newspapers seem to think; for when the weather 
permits.'it may happen any year. Those who 
raised the berries know that the bushes which 
bore a second crop in 1919 will bear no berries 
in 1920, the plants having already utilized 
their 1920 vitality, so to speak. There is a 
species of strawberry, however, which produces 
crop after crop throughout the season, and it is 
not unrezasonable to expect that in the near 
fature means will be found to develop the same 
characteristics in berries of other types. 


re 
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Sun-Spots 


ASS the el bat as yet unsolved, 
subjects of astronomy are the relations 
between the sun, the sun-spots, the planets, and 
terrestrial phenomena. It is obvious that the 
mysterious orb of day is the source or sustainer 
of all forms of energy on earth, and it is known 
that certain solar cycles are paralleled by relat- 
ed cyeles on earth. There is a border land of 
relations between sun and earth which some 
déclare is not understood, and which others 
atfirm has been scientifically investigated. 

Even savages appreciate the sun and the sun- 
Light, but it has taken the painstaking efforts 
of hundreds of astronomers with gigantic and 
delicate scientific instruments to convey the 
mowledge that the sun is a most mysterious 
beaveniy body. 

The sun is a globe 886,500 miles in diameter, 
immensely hotter than the greatest heat attain- 
able by even the electric are, and estimated to be 
at lenst 15,000 degrees Fahrenheit. It turns 
around like the earth; but unlike the earth, the 
central or equatorial part rotates at a different 
speed from the polar part—the former in 24.9 
days and the latter in 26.4 days at 30 degrees 
latitude. This goes to show that the exterior, at 
.… Jeast, is not solid. 

The sun proper, or interior, is liquid, solid, 
or gaseous—it is not certain which— for at 
nearly 15,000 degrees it cannot be known how 
matter acts even under the tremendous pressure 
at the sun’s center. Jts average weight is 1.41 
times that of water. At the surface—if there be 
a surface—gravitation would be so great as to 
be 27.95 times that at the surface of the earth; 
a woman weighing 100 pounds would weigh 
2,7% pounds, and be instantly crushed by her 
own weight, and a fat man would have no 
chance at all. 

Over the interior of the sun is what all see, 
the photosphere, a brilliant shining surface of 
white hot gas, which is constantly boiling or 
surging up from below in great centers and 
sinking down around the areas, producing a 
mottled appearance like rie grains in soup. 
This is the surface in which sun spots occur. 

. Above the photosphere is a red hot atmos- 
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phere called the chromosphere, which shoots up 
ir mountainous elevations, or erupts for a 
bundred (or two) thonsand miles in monstrous 
spouts, elouds or plumes, shot up with lightning 
speed, and evidentiy borne aloft by the impul- 
sive power of the sun’s rays. Such eruptions 
bave been known to shoot out a blast of flame 
330,000 miles long in one hour. 

Above the chromosphere for a distance of 
10,000,000 miles or more extends a soft whitish 
light cailed the corona, which at times is uni- 
form about the sun, and at times extends in only 
two or three directions. The corona seems to be 
composed of minute molecules of gaseous sub- 


- stances, extromely attenuated, like the wispy 


+ 


tail of a comet. Its appearance is beautifully 
described as ‘‘a complex glory of spaced polar 
reys, dark rifts, filaments, straight, ourved and 
interlacing, and stupendous synclinal structures 
with rich, nebulous mottling.”? 

Sun-spots appear to be holes in the photo- 
sphere, down which hot outer gases rush at 
tremendous speed toward the interior. Sun- 
spots are quite numerous at times, the maximum 
times coming at regular intervals of 1L18 years, 
from which they decline in nmmber to a periodic 
minimum. The years of maximum sun-spots are 
1882, 1893, 1904, 1916, 1927, and 1938, and the 
years of minimum spots are 1889, 1900, 1911, 
1922, 1938, and so on. Aecording te this 
sohedule we should be about half way between 
maximum and minimum: but 1919 has been a 
year of great sun-spot activity, with one spot of 
30,000 by 100,000 miles, the largest yet. 

Astronomers have definitely ascertained that 
the following phenomena vary at the same time 
as the sun-spots : the feculæ'or bright spots near 
the sun-spots; the eruptions and prominences of 
the chromosphere ; the form of the corona from 
partial shafte or arrowhead form with minimum 
spots, to a form well developed in every direc- 
tion with maximum spots; auroras or northern 
and southern lights; changes in the day and 
right fluctuations of the earth’s magnetic con- 
ditions; magnetic storms, which are greatest 
when sun-spots are maximum: the earth's 
average temperature, which is least when the 
spots are most, and varies regularly during the 
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11.13 year period by from .9 to 1.8 degrees 
Fahrenheit. ‘Many other terrestrial changes, ’? 
says the Britannica, ‘‘in rainfall, cloudiness, 
number of cyclones, panies, prices af foods, 
famines, growth of trees and even flights of 
insects have been seriousiy compared with sun- 
gpots. some showing rather well substantiated 
periodicity with the spots, and others probably 
with purely tanciful results.” 

It is interesting that serious magnetic dis- 
turbances arise from shaîfts of the corona not 
necessarily arising from sun-spots, but going 
out in definite directions and rotating with the 
sun; when such shafts of coronal emanations 
strike the earth, there arise the great magnetic 
storms which cause auroras and even destroy 
the efficiency of telegraph and telephone sys- 
tems in the areas affected. The sun-spot periods 
do not agree with any other known periods of 
- tbe planets or other members of the solar 
system, and seem to arise from conditions 
peculiar to the sun, or from some unknown 

influence quite outside the solar system. It is 

‘taught by some who have studied the subject 
much, that the relative positions of sun, planets, 
and moon with definite points on the earth, tend 
to produce such phenomena as storms, earth- 
quakes, volcanic eruptions, and hot and cold 
spells or ‘‘waves”’. 

It seems as though to know the sun would be 
to know the Creator. As yet we understand very 
Bttle. The more we learn, the better we under- 
stand how mysterious are the sun and the stars, 
the more we can say sympathetically with the 
poet-prophet, ‘‘God is wise in heart and mighty 
in strength; who spreadeth out the heavens; 
who maketh Arcturus, Orion, and Pleiades, and 
the chambers of the south; who doeth great 
things past ue nt yea, wonders without 
number.”’—Job 9:4 


Astronomy atthe Equator 


T HERE are some advantages in studying 
astronomy at the equator that do not apply 
.- at other portions of the earth. Let us imagine 
two persons, one at the North Pole and the other 
at the South Pole. There are two nights in each 
year when the days and the nights are of equal 
length at every point on the earth’s surface. 
Those nights are approximately March 21st 
and September 21st. On the night of March 21st 
those two men are looking at a certain section 
‘* of the heavens, each at a different part. On the 


6 





night of September 2ist they are looking at 
portions of the heavens which could not be seen 
by them on Mareh 21st because of the bright 
hght of the sun. Again they are each looking at 


different stars. The inhabitents of the north 


polar regions and those of the south polar 
regions never see the same stars. But the man 
on the equator, by remaining up all night on 
those two nights, can see all the stars the 
heavens contain that are visible to residents of 
our earth. Astronomers make frequent trips to 
the Andes observatories because of this fact. 

To one standing on the equator, or elsewhere 
at a distance from the poles, the stars seem to 
rise four minutes earlier each night than the 
night previous, so that in six months all the 
stars that were seen on a given night have 
dropped below the horizon and are no longer 
visible. This gain of four minutes each day 


throughout the year brings back into visibility 


by the end of the year the stars that were visible 
the year previous. Thus the sun appears to 
rise 365 times each year while the stars appear 
to rise 366 times. This appearance is due to the 
actual revolntion of the earth around the sun. 

Standing on the equator and looking toward 
the north the observer will see the north pole 
star just at the horizon; looking toward the 
south he will see no such pole star, but will note 
that ‘‘the chambers of the South’ (Job 9:9) 
are relatively empty as compared with the 
northern hemisphere, within which are located 
‘the sweet influences of the Pleiades”’? (Job 38: 
81), the abode of Him that ‘‘stretched out the 
north over the empty place, and hangeth the 
earth upon nothing.” (Job 26:7) Who taught 
the prophet Job astronomy1 


650,000 Feet, Not Miles 


IÈ COLD type it looks badly to read that the 
professor who is going to signal to Mars 
expected to rise 50,000 miles in his balloon. 
(Youare right! It was feet, not miles, that were 
meant) It is believed that flights at a height of 
50,000 feet are possible, a plane with a pas- 
senger having already flown at a height of 
31,800 feet. Only a broken water pipe prevented 
the flight to 37,000 feet, which was the estimated 
capacity of the machine. 


Passengers on the railways of Colorado fre 


quently faint when crossing the mountains at 
an altitude of only about 10,000 feet. 
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Babies Home and Abroad 
fs ideal home is neither a childless home 
nor one in which there are so many children 
that the father and the mother can not properly 
care for them. We believe that in most Amer- 
ican homes children are welcome to the extent 
that their fathers and mothers feel able to give 
them a fair start in the world. But with the 
rising cost of living many are wondering 
whether they can properly maintain numerous 
additions to their families: and the mothers, 
upon whom the burden chiefly falls, have recent- 
ly been considering, in the International Con- 
ference of Women Doctors, whether Congress 
should not be petitioned to make it legal to give 


- medical advice on the subject of birth control. 


At present it is illegal to impart any informa- 
tion on this subject. . 
In France the Government is considering 


. wbat proper measures can be taken to increase 
, the birth rate by increasing the number of 


marriages. It is observed that there are many 


more babies this vear than last year, as is to be 


expected ; and it is also observed that the babics 
this year are remarkable for their size, weight 
and general health. 

In England it is noted that since the war the 
proportion of boy babies to girl babies is as 
1,052 to 1,000. This is a remarkable increasc, 
an adjustment of nature which has been ob- 
served in connection with other wars, a sceming 
atiempt to replace a part at least of the boys 


.- destroyed. England also hopes to accelerate 


the birth rate. 

In Poland the baby question comes up in 
another foriw. It is estimated that in this part 
®f the world arc not less than a million babics 
born shortly before or during the war that have 
never had sufficient food to develop either 


 fnéntally or physically, and as a consequence 


are dwarfed and hclpless. 

A sad feature about the babies in cven this 
‘avored land is that one per cent of them are 
“entally defective, one per cent have organic 

art disease, five per cent have or have hrd 

serculosis, twenty per cenf have adenoids, 

‘eased tonsils or other similar defects and 

same number are suffering from insuffcient 
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food, while twenty-five per cent have defective 
eyes. In many instances the parents of these 
children are doing everything in their power to 
help these little ones get a proper start, while 
in others the parents are wholly irresponsible 
and indifferent to the welfare of the little beings 
that owc their existence to them. 

The human family is like an old apple tree 
ncarly ready to die, that puts forth an enormous 
quantity of blossoms but bears little fruit. 
When the tree was young and healthy the blos- 
soms were fewer, but there was more fruit in 
proportion to the number of blossoms. In the 
early daÿs of the human family there were fre- 
quently a good many years before any children 
appcored. In the case of the ten patriarchs . 
from Adam to Noah the first son in the family 
was born when the father had reached the 
average age of ovèr 155 years, and Noah was 
500 ycars old when his first child was born 
—Genesis 5:1-32. 

We arc familiar with the suppositions of the 
higher crities that these years before the flood 
werc not really years, but that they were merely 
months of thirty days each. that were called 
years. This is just like the higher crities It 
would explain how Noah was actually only 500 
month old when we thought he was 500 years 
old, so that his first son was born when Noah 
was about forty-two. But it leaves us with the 
interesting suggestion that his great-grand- 
father Enoch was only sixty-five months old 
when we thought he was sixty-five years old, so 
that Enoch’s first son was born when Enoch 
was less than five and one-half years old. | 

This arrangement of the higher critics made 
it especially nice for Enos, Cainan and Mahai- 
alcel, father, son and grandson. In this instance, 
according to the higher critics, there could have 
been but eleven years and three months differ- 
ence between Enos and his grandson, and all - 
three of the boys could growup together. Whata 
cute little higher critic Grandpa Enos must have 
becn at his twelve-year old birthday party, with 
his cldest son Cainan seated at his right hand, 
having by that time attained to the ripe old 
age of six years and seven months, and his 











grandson Mahalaleel at his left, already attain- 
ed to the age of nine months and rapidly grow- 
ing up into young manhood. 
Free Milk to Babies 
CROPE is an illustration of what a milk- 


less diet does to babies. In Italy alone 


thousands of little once have died from lack of 
milk. In Germany and Austria, it is said that 
children exhibit a growth retarded in develop- 
ment by about the period of the economic block- 
.. ade and that many children are 80 uudernour- 
‘ ished as to be immediate victims of slight dis- 
orders that would ordinarily make no trouble. 

Not every Armcrican city is so provident oi 
its resources of child life as Sacramento, Cal- 
ifornia. The Comiissioner of Public Health, 
Dr. G. C. Simmons, deserves especial honor ior 
his care for the Sacramento babics. He has 


made arrangements so that free milk will bo- 


distributed this winter to families with children 
ander two years of age. Commissioner Sim- 
mons says: ‘Since milk has gone up in price 
many families are cutting down on their supply, 
causing children to be sick and undernourished:; 
hence we have arranged to distribute milk free 
of any charge.”’ 

There js no American community that would 
not have gone to the rescue long ago, if it had 
been horses or hogs that were undernourished 
or suffering from epidemiec, for horses and hogs 
possess some value to business, and without 

‘them profits might be decreased. If hogs were 
of no value in business no one would turn a 
hand if all the hogs in the country had cholera. 
What counts in these days is how much money 
can be made out of a thing. 

Babies are of value, however, for without 
grown-up babies no money could be made at all 
in anything. Babies create the unearned in- 
crement of land and buildings ; at any rate this 
increase in value of property is caused by in- 
crease in population. The increase in New York 
State in babies and in assessed valuation of real 
estate—which largely represents unearned in- 
erement—shows that babies increase in econom- 
ic value from time to time. During the period 
from 1881 to 1890 the average increase in real 
estate value per baby was $1,101. The worth of 
& baby to business doubled in the period from 
1890 to 1917; for with each additional baby real 
estate values jumped $2,151. 

The reason why babies create unearned in- 
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cremcnt is that babies grow up and work, and 
the work makes everything worth more. If tbe 


Sacramento babies have fifteen cents’ worth of : .. 


milk a day for three months of winter, each 
baby would represent an investment of about 
$15 a year or $20 for the two years. But as not 
over ten per cent of the Sacramento babies will 
get the free milk, the amount per baby is only 
$1.50 a veor. This makes a very nice investment 
of the pcople’s money; for if Sacramento real 
estate jumps 480 a year per baby, as it has in 
New York the last twenty years, the profits on 
the $1.50 investment are some $78.50. 

If the unearncd increment real estate in- 
crease were only a quarter of the total increase, 
it would be $20 a year, which would give the still 
more modest profit of $18.50 per baby. Besides, 
the free milk will make more of the babies grow 
up, which would be pure ‘‘velvet’”, as the busi- 
ness phrase goes. There are few better invest- 
ments then giving poor babies free milk, though 
why it should be only during the winter is not 
clear; for babies have to consume lacteal fluid: 


during the rest of the year, and to give them . 
milk all the time would cost only about $4 a 


year when averaged over all the babies, and 
this would leave a good profit. 


Better days are coming for babies. It is still Ne 


the time when ‘‘there is a generation, whose 


teeth are as swords, and their jaw teeth as. :: 


knives, to devour the poor from off the earth, 


and the needy from among men.”* (Proverbs 


30:14) Some day, soon, the Golden Age will 
be here, and then it will be different; for of that 
time it is written, ‘“ Who is like unto the Lord 
our God, who dwelleth on high! He raiseth up 
the poor out of the dust, and lifteth the needy 
out of the dunghill; that He may set him with 
princes, even with the princes of His people.” 
—Psalm 115:5-7. 


The Ostcopath 


he Osteopath tells you that if the body is | 


to function properly every part must be in: 
normal relation with every other part, and that 
organisms contain within themselves the ig- 
herent power to cure disease. He has the ider 
that if there is anything serious the matter wit 
you and if each one of the principal bones : 
your body can be used as a pudding-stick tt 
up the rest of your anatomy and to get a € 
warm current of blood flowing through Y 
body, you will get well; and you general 











He tells you how a sixth dorsal vertebra, 

| . . being turned ont of its true relationship to the 

+"  vertabræ above and below it, will involve the 

‘! vasomotor nerves to the stomach, impair the 

secretory power of the gastric glands, make 
u digestion slow and incomplete, form gas in the 
3, stomach and cause pain and distress of mind, 
.- " lof which can be relieved by one who knows 
: . how to reset the slipped vertebral joint. 

! He tells jou how a slip off a curb stone or any 
other slight fall may cause a misplacement of 
the pelvic bones that will cause all the symptoms 
of appendicitis; and he euggests to you that 
before you let them eut you open you had better 
find out whether or not it is necessary. Maybe 
the osteopath can fix you up in a few minutes 

. 80 that you won’t need to be cut at all. 
He tells you how a fall may so affect the 
é äs to cause cyatitis, and when the spine is 
corrected the bladder trouble disappears. He 
tells you how the neck vertebræ, getting out of 
proper relation to one another, may cause dis- 

. tortion of the features and pains in the face and 

:_ jaw, stiff neck or headaches which only osteop- 

: , &thy can relieve. 

# . In à well authenticated case in hand an 

=. äinfont suffcred severely from worm fits. In one 

of these a worm eight inches long was taken 
‘ from bis nose. In the accompanying convulsions 
his chest became deformed by the knees being 

x. brought up s6 forcibly against it that one side 

: ‘ was depresscd nearly half an inch. After thirty- 
five years, osteopathic treatments removed the 
curvature of the spine which had persisted all 
this time, lifted the depressed ribs and th 
appearance of the chest is now normal. 

. It is well that we come to reverence our bodies 
| and their Maker. What a wonderful lot of sol- 
| diers are those white corpuscles, roaming about 
. through the human system, attacking and des- 

troying invading germs and devouring particles 

©f dead forcign matter! They form a defensive 
army; and whenever germ invasions occur they 
in great numbers, like trained soldiers, to 
estroy the invading host. Often many of them 
succumb in the struggle, and their dead bodies 
go to form the pus or ‘‘metter’’” so often ob- 
erved after injuries. They are an embodiment 

* the healing power of nature; and recovery 

“mn infectious disesses is due largely to their 

tvity. The blood contains other germicides 
À antiseptics, and health retarns wherever 
vws in proper quality and quantity. 
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There are 310 mechanical movements known 
to mechanics today; and all of these find 
representation in the human body. Here are all 
the bars, levers, joints, pulleyx wedges, pumps, 
pipes, spirals, eccentriss, wheels and axles, ball. 
and socket movements, beams, girders, trusses, 
buffers, arches, cabæ+:, columns, and supports 
known to science. The osteopath belicves that 
if all of these parts are kept in good mechanical 
working order by the aid of sa capable anatom- 
ical engineer, good health will persist for a 
decade or two after the body would ordinarily 
kave gone to the scrap heap. 

How wonderfully we are made! The Psalmist, 
using the human body as « picture of the Body 
of Christ, says, ‘‘I will praise thee; for L am 
fearfully and wonderfully made: marvelous are 
thy works; and that my soul knoweth right well. 
My substance was not hid from thee, when I 
was made in secret, and curiously wrought in 
the lowest parts of the earth. Thine eyes did see 
my substance, yet being imperfect; and in thy , 
book all my members were written, which in 
continuance were fashioned, when as yet there 
was. none of them. How precious are thy 
thoughts unto me, O God.”’—Psalm 139: 14-17. 


New Oils to Eat 
il T LOOKS as though prohibition were turning. 
the liquor men from parasites into business 
men. The saloon was a waster, but the new 
brewer and saloonkecper may prove a dan- 
gerous rival to men long established in bus- 
iness ; for the wine and liquor men are showing 
themselves good losers, and are attacking the 
problem of making a living and turning brains _ 
into dollars, with vigor and effect. 

In California the grape growers, who were 
closely linked with the wine interests, were 
greatiy concerned over the destruction of the 
values in their properties. Now they are finding 
new ways of utilizing the grape and are turning 
wastes into useful products. 

The wine interests have put the chemist at 
work. Hitherto the only valuable part of the 
grape was the juice; but it is announced that 
the grape has been made to yield an edible oil 
that is destined to rival the olive, corn and 
cotton-seed oils as food for man. 

One fifth of the tonnage of grapes is pomace, 
the pressed mixture of skins and seeds, and of 
this twenty-five per cent is grape seed, or about 
100 pounds of seeds per ton of grapes. This is 
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now crushed, grape oil extracted at a cost of 
$1.20, and the residue of the sceds is used for 
feed for animals. It may not be long before 
grape oil appears on the grocers” shclves, and 
a new food product given not merely to the 
American public, but to the people of the world 
vherever vincyards exist. 

The same chemistry that gives the grape oil 
looks forward to the production of cdible oils 
from the seeds of tomatoes, pumpkins and other 
… vegctables. Little by little the pressure of neccs- 
sity is bringing blessings to the people, making 
life pleasanter, affording variety, and making 
less intolerable the cost and conditions of living. 


A Vegetarian Samson 
T FIFTEEN Dean Duffield Cutting of Seat- 
tle stands six fect,'weighs 185 pounds, and 
is a giant in strength, and he has never caten 
meat. All day long he handles a 75-pound drill 
at the shipyard without particular effort. 

His strength ducs not come from animal food; 
for he breakfasts on a quart of cool water, 
junches on three peanut sandwiches, two .or 
three bananas and a pint of milk, and dines 
on beans without pork, mashed white or swcet 
potatoes and other vegetables. Whon a child he 
saw a picture of a dog retrieving a fowl, and 
has never cared for meat since. 

This boy’s experience reminds one of a youth 
in an oriental court, who insisted on being fed 
on ‘‘pulse’’ and water, meaning uncooked grain 
of various kinds, ànd as a result displayed the 
best physical and mental development in the 
court.—Daniel 1:8-16. 


Clippings and Articles 

RIENDS of THE GoLpex Ace who mail us 

clippings, will help the editors by observing 
these suggestions: Do not send whole news- 
papers or pages; cut the clipping out; if it 
cccupies more than a column, eut the paper 
around 80 as to include the parts in other 
columns, without having parts on narrow 
strips; if it is on more than one page, paste or 
pin the columns together at the top of te 
clipping; on blank spaces in the hcading or 
elsewhere, not down side of clipping, write 
legibly name, town, state and date of newspaper 
or magazine: do not roll clippings, but fold flat. 

Recipes suitable to the next approaching 


season, and practical hints on home-kecping : 


health and hygienc are suggested from women 
friends. From any reader brief articles are 
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acceptable on Loti under any of the ten 
departments. Boil everything down and make 
things clear. Keep a copy, for what you send 
will not be returned, but considered a CORTIPE 
tion to our work 


Pot Roast 


Take a piece of beef from the round in a 
chunk. Sear this all over by pressing it down 
in a hot frying pan, first on one side and then 
on the other. This makes a covering that keeps 
in the juices. Then simmer it a long, long time 
in a deep covered dish. When it is half done 
put in salt and pepper, chopped onions and 
plenty of finely minced vegetables, and keep on 
cooking till it is tender and the juice is pretty 
well absorbed, You can keep it shut up in the 

oven or let it cook slowly on the back of range, 
but it inust cook slowly and a long time. À four- 
pound piece will easily make three meals. The 
remaining. juice may be thickened. A cup of 
tomatoes with vegetables may be added. 


Pot Roast 


Wipe onc and one-half pounds lean becf. Cut 
in one and onc-half inch pieces and sear, un- 
cuvered, in oven at temperature of 450 degrecs 
for ten minutes. Add onc onion sliced, eight 
elices of carrot, two sprigs of parsley, 14 tea- 
spoons salt, À teaspoon peppercorns, 2 cups 
canned tomatocs, 1 cup peas. Cover aud finish 
baking. Before serving, thicken with three 
tablespoons of butter to which have been added : 
threc tablespoons of flour. 


Hamburg Roast 


Sccurc from your butcher about twenty cents 
worth of khamburg steak, well ground; mix 
thoroughly with the meat one eup of bread 
crumbs, one large or two sinell onions, chopped 
fine. Scason to taste with salt and pepper. 
Place in baking pan, put several small lumps of 
butter on top and pour a eup of sweet milk or 
water over ail, to make gravy. ; 


—And e California Roast 


“It is the opinion of rour humble scrvant that 
there will be but very few now living who wil 
not die if the cooking recipes given in t 
Gornex Ace are followed. Why not give ee 
for bealthful food dishes?” 

A. SD, Poso Robes, é 
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. Devil Worship in China 


‘ burial plots is to kcep out cvil spirits. 


AE foar of evil spirits, and the desire to 
outwit them or appease them, is the secret 
of most of the illogical things that the Chinese 
do. The reason for the walls about the Chinese 
The 
Statues of animals and gods stationed at the 
four corners of the lots are to frighten these 
spirits away. The two large painted eyes at the 


- bow of cach boat are to enable the craft to sce 


the evil spirits which are lurking in the waters, 
and 50 to avoid them. The temple roofs and the 
rich men’s -houses arc decoratcd with large 


: @&ærved wood dragons to drive the spirits away. 


They arc supposcd to travel’ in straight lines 
only ; and for that reason the wonderful Great 


Wall winds snakelike over hills and through 


valleys throughout the fiftecn hundred miles of 
its length. To foil the plans of the evil spirits 
thè wall was built with many steep turns. 


: : Temples arc built with blank w alls opposite the 
:” . eutrance gates to stop the progress of the 





ie 
Sn 


devils, and pots and jers are left on the house 
roofs to catch them. Buildings are limited in 


“ + height for fear the evil spirits in their Bights 


might ran into them. 

This demon Worship leads to superstition in 
every direction. It has woven itsclf about 
everything pertaining to death. Bodies remain 
unburied until the medium assures the family 


‘ that the lucky day has arrived. When the day 


docs arrive, he body is buried with food and 
clothing for its future needs, and sometimes 
with a horse and cart in which to travel ahont. 
Fastened to the coffin is a rooster, which is 
gapposed to convey the spirit to its ancestral 
home. China has vast ecal deposits, but the 
Chinese will not develop these because of their 
saperstitions fers of disturbing the dead. The 
forests have long since disapneared, and the 
people suffer ierribly in the winter for want of 
‘he fuel which lics right at their hond. 
«AI can see that instcad of being partakers of 
-e Lord’s table the poor Chincsc are partakcrs 
the table of devils”” (1 Corinthians 10:21) 
he Apostle plainly states that all the worship 
tently offered to idols went to the demons 
infest the atmosphere of our earth and was 


TRAVEL AND MISCELLANY 
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accepted by them. These demons are indeed all 
about us, as they were in the time of our Lord; 
but the ideas of the Chinese that they move in 
straight lines, or can be frightened by anything 
that human beings can do, are of course absurd. 
All the spiritualistic phenomena of our day are 
the work of these demons, as has been previ- 
ously shown in these columns. In worshiping 
demons the Chinese are only doing in another 
way what is done by every person who attends a 
spiritualistic scance; and the same is true of 
persons who, while supposing that they worship 
{he true God, are bowing down to doctrines 
which dishonor Him and his Word of Truth. 


Atmospheric Dust 


ITAT starts the rainf is a en worthy 
of the investigative mind of a child, but 
once whieh some adults could not answer. 

The evidence is strong that without plenty of 
dust there would be no rain. The nucleus of 
cvery raindrop is believed to be a mote of dust. 
Jf it is truc that the condensation of the 
moisture of the air is dependent upon tiny bits 
of dust, it can readily be seen how important the 
dust of the atmosphere is. 

Dust plays an important part in four ways: 
It is one of the chicf causes of haze ; it probably 
serves ns centers of condensation for fog par- 
ticles and rain drops; it is the cause of the 


sunrise and gunsct colors and of the air color - 


itself; and it is the cause of twilight. 

Dust comes from several sources. It is blown 
ap from the surface of the earth by wind; it 
comes from space outside the atmosphere; as 
salt dust it rises up from ocean spray ; and some 
is blown up from volcanvces. In the volcanie 
explosion of Mount Krakatoa, between Samatra 
and Java. dust and steam were thrown up 
twenty miles into the air. The dust from this 
explosion produced the wonderful sunset colors 
of 1883, which lasted for three or four years, 
showing that the volcanic dust remained sus 
pended in the air for that length of time. 

Dust is carricd by the winds for great 
distances. It may be said that there is no square 
mile of carth that has not reseired dust from 
every other square mile. 


186  : 





If a man were given the problem of how to 
create an earth and an atmosphere which would 
provide suitable water supply for practically 
{he cntire surface, he would probably set out to 
invent an elaborate system of some kind to do 
the work. But the Creator, who did a better job 
than any human couid have imagined, employed 
the dust of the grouna to give the rain its start 
to water the ground, and used the same dust to 
paint the beautiful tints that are the despair 
… of the artist. 

To accomplish great things man employs 
great agencies ; but ‘‘base things of the world,’ 
we are told, ‘‘aud things which are despised, 
hath God chosen, to bring to nothing things that 

*%—1 Corinthians 1:28. 


South Africa to Boom 
URING the war among other countries, 
South Africa learned something about 
taking care of itself without outside help. Much 
of the foodstuffs had previously been imported; 
bat when war draîted the world’s shipping, 
South Africa, rather than starve, learned to 

produce its own food. 

The people had imported even their breakfast 
eggs from England, but now they raise plerty 
of egga and chickens for home consumption. 
‘ Butter and cheese are being produced; and the 

traveler can drink home-grown coffec, and eat 
. South African vegetables. It is difficult to get 
textile and machinery industries urderway, but 
mills and factories are gradually rising. 
The tourist today finds Johannesburg, not 
a village, but a city of tall buildings, street cars, 
theaters, movies and hotels. The world demand 
for diamonds never was so great, and the Kim- 
berly mines are operating full capacity. South 
Africa is called a good country for white people, 
with 2,000,000 whites, and some 3,000,000 color- 
ed persons there. The land is developed in only 
a few parts, and the hardships of frontier life 
are no worse there than elsewhere. 

The real boom for South Africa will material- 
ize after the Golden Age is iraugurated: for 
South Africa will share with all other countries 
the good things that are coming. What is 
wiitten of ‘‘Zion’”, will also be true of the most 
distant countries: ‘‘Jehovah shall comfort Zion: 
he will comfort all her waste places; and he will 
make her wilderness like Eden, and her desert 
like the garden of the Lord; joy and gladness 
shall be found therein, thanksgiving, and the 
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voice of melody."” (Isaiah 51:3) Li. South 
Africa will boom! 


Road of Epsom Sells € 

N ADDITION to the best Iinown use of epsom 

salts, and its employment as a fertilizer and 
as raw material for the manufacture of the 
sulphates of sodium and potassium and in sizing 
and dyeing cotton goods, a new use has been 
found in ‘Texas. 

here the traveler ean pass swiftly over a 
road of this unique read-building material. For 
ten miles ont of Rockport, some 170 miles south- 
west of Galveston, the ro:d is being surfaced 
with a material which anslyzes twenty-five per 
cent epsom salts, and which is obtained from 
fats whcre the evaporation of the Gulf water 
impregnates the soil with this salt. 

Highway engineers, it is declared, find the 
mixture a good road-surfacing material; for 
{he salt abeorbs enough moisture from the air 
to keep the ronds damp, free from dust, and firm 


on the drvest Gays. It becomes slippery in wet : koi 


weather, but this is overcome by adding a small 


proportion of shell and regulating the slope of 


the surface of the road. 


Better and better roads will be the slogan as 
the civilization of the Golden Age rises higher, 


but there is one road the like of which has not 
been seen. The orders will go forth to ‘make 
straight in the desert [of man’s failures] a 
highway for our God.’’ (Isaiah 40:3) Not that 
God will use it for himsclf, but he will have it 
for men to use. As intimated, it will be a figura- 
tive, though very real road: ‘The highway of 
the upright is to depart from evil.’’—Prov- 
erbs 16:17. no 


Bright Clothes for Men 


A': MUST have noticed the gradual advance 
of women into the realm of men's attire 


and a growing use by men and boys of garments 
suitable for the fair sex. It is only a few years . 


since a colored hat-band on a man’s hat was 
unknown. Now a London tailor is trying to 
introduce ruffles, pink breeches and brighé 
stockings among men. It is our belief that th, 
gradual removal of all differences of sex i 
under way, appropriate to the new conditior 
of the Golden Age when none will die and t 
repopulation of earth will no longer be ne 
sary. See Mark 12: 18-26 for a statemen* 
some conditions to exist in the ‘‘new”’ & 
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: The Golden Age--From a Soldier’s Viewpoint 


ÿ By Brigadier Gencrel W. P. Hal, U. 8. Army 
Golden Age is that period in human 
history referred to by the Apostle in Acts 


:_ 8:20, 21 when he speaks of ‘‘the restitution of 


all things, which God hath spoken by the mouth 
of all his holy prophets since the world began”’. 
Suarely it will be interesting to inquire what the 
buman race has lost and what will be restored 
% it during the 1,000 years during which the 
Christ is to reign on the earth, as declared in 
Revelation 5: 10 aud 20:6. We find in the first 
three chapters of the Genesis account, that man 
was made in the image and likeness of God, 
received a paradise home, everlasting life, 
.bappiness, and the dominion of the earth, pro- 
vided he remained obedient to God’s commands; 
and that the man was pronounced by the LorD 
to be very good. The Bible tells us that Adam 
‘lost all, for both himself and the human race, on 
account of disobedience. 

., It requires but a casual glance at Adam’s 
-posterity—for we are all of the blood of Adam 
(Acts 17 : 26)—to see what we have lost through 
itäe fall of father Adam. 

£ On account of the World War, the United 
‘States is providing for more than 280,000 


| .: wounded, many having lost legs, arms, sight or 


“hesring,ete. The other nations have many mil- 
; Sons who are in the same condition as are some 
_of our brave soldiers. 

. Onr great Creator declares that he will re- 
store to the willing and obedient all that they 
‘have lost, when his kingdom is established on 

the earth. We will not at this time refer to the 

y evidences that the Lord’s kingdom is 


7 very near, just at the door. We see from 


ariah 13:8, 9 and other Scriptures, that 

re are millions now living who will never 

die, but will fall into line as subjects of the 

“ingdom. Take notice of a few of the joys that 
il come to all of these. 

‘The eyes of the blind shall be opened, the 

s of the deaf shall be unstopped, the lame 

2 Shall lenp as an hart, and the tongue of the 

1b shall sing.”” ‘‘The flesh of ah old man shall 

that of a child and he shall return to the 

sf his youth.” ‘God shall wipe away all 
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tears from their eyes; and there shañ he 10 
more death, neither sorrow nor erying; ncither 
shuil there be any more pain.” (Isaiah 35; Job 
33:25; Revelation 21:4) Our Lord tells us that 


. during his thousand-vear reign on earth, all in 


their graves will come forth: they that have done 
good, to the resurrection of life; and they that 
have done evil, to the resurrection by judgment. 
(John 5:29) This thousand-year reign of the 
Lord will be the judgment day for the world, 
See what a joyful time it will be: ‘‘Let the 
heavens be glad, and let the earth rejoice; let 
men say among the nations, ‘Jehovah reigneth.” 
Let the fields rejoice, and all that are therein, 
because he cometh to judge the earth. ”’— 
1 Chronicles 16:31, 33. 

It has been our privilege and pleasure to 
assist in showing the wonderful plan of our God 
towards the human race, to many soldiers on 
the Border and to some of the wounded at the 
Walter Reed Hospital, at the National Capital, 
by means of the Photo-Drama of Creation. We 
find quite a number interested at this time. 
Only think what the interest will be when men 
with one leg or one arm begin to awaken in the 
morning with two legs and two arms; when the 
‘swhecled-chair men”? will have no more use for 
that form of transportation! Won’t there be 
times at Walter Reed and all the great hospitals 
in this country and throughout the world? Nor 


will these great blessings be confined to soldiers, __ 


but will surely extend to all the human race, 
both the dead and the living. . 

The headlines of the daily papers will be 
overtaxed in recording only & few of those 
wonderful things. | 

When our Lord at his first advent raised the 
dead, henled the cripples, the blind, and the 
deaf, his work was only a type of the grand . 
work he will soon begin in the antitype. In the 
tspe, Jesus asked the afflicted whether they 
believed that he could heal them. Upon a reply 
in the affirmative, the man was healed instantly. 
In the great antitype, faith in the Lord and his 
Kingdom will be easy. Speaking of the times in 
which we are living, the prophet tells us (Daniel 
2: 44) : ‘And in the days of these kings shall 
the God of heaven set up a kingdom which shall 
never be destroyed.°? | 
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Who Will Show the Way? 

T IS said that in some of the European 

nations the people are becoming depressed 
and discouraged. During the war they were 
stimulated by the supreme effort to win the 
var; then puoyed up by nopes engendered by 
promises of a peoples’ peace; now disillusioncd, 
and heart-sick, they are sinking into apathy. 

It had seemed as though the common man was 
to be rewarded for his sacrifice; as though, 
with autocracy bauned, democracy would be 
blessed with prosperity and peace. But the 
leaders have felt it necessary to rivet chains 
upon all to constrain the restless; they see no 
way of deflating currency and giving the people 
relief from exorbitant living cost; and they 
feel obliged to fetter Freedom, just when the 
common people belicved they would at last be 
free. Industry seems about to feel the chill hand 
of Uncertainty. Finance calls for funds to re- 
habilitate the fallen structure of industry and 
trade. Governments cannot continue the pster- 
- palism of war. All hands are weak. Wisdom 
* fails. Leadership is dismayed. 

Lord Curzon, spokesman for the British 
Government says: 

“Nothing seems to me more certain than that great 
trouble and unforeseen devclopments lie before the world. 
I doubt whether as a result of the war we have succcedcà 
in pacifying Europe. Whether we have or not, it is 
certain that for some time we will be insecure as to the 
gtability of Asia Having cscaped the dangers of the 
war, Asia may be confronted with a peril even more 
serious through disorder and the breakup of Russia 
and Turkey.” 

The words of other leaders go bevond per- 
. plexity, and border on dismay. The search 
continues for a Moses to lead the world out of 
the quagmire. The clergy feel that the mission 
is theirs. ‘The new world conditions, brought 
about by the war conditions of industrial life, 
of international relations, and of cducation,’? 
declares Professor Shelby of Lane Theological 
Seminary, ‘call for increased leadership by the 
church and especially by the ministers. Itis the 
duty of the miuisters to assume a greater 
leadership in the world than they have ever 
Leïore exercised.”” The clergy think the world's 
hope may be realized if ouly they may exercise 
greater authority and power than they did 
through the dark ages. 

The Interchurch World Movement takes up 
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the burden of saving the world. ‘‘It is formu- 
lating,’”’ says Dr. John R. Mott, international 
head of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
‘probably the greatest program undertaken by 
Christians since the days of the Apostles. The 


lrotestant churches of America face the im- 
mediate necessity of intervention in the tronbled 


industrial situation in the country.’” 
The clergy will make an intensive investi- 
gation. The rescarch platform includes: 
“A first-hand study of industrial disputes with a 
view to rendering any possible service towards just 
setilements; 


“The study and cataloguing of the occasions of the | 


suppression of free speech, and to furnish suppressed 
groups the place and opportunity for free discussion of 
any end all affairs short of violence: 

“To promote among employers the ides of recognizing 
labor in management, looking ultimately to their having 
a voice in financial control; 

“To promote the ides among employes of responsibil- 
ity for production ; and 

“To study cocperation movements, the problems of 


the immigrant, and to prepare literature on minimum :: 


standards ,of living, tbe history of labor and industry, 


housing, women in industry, agricultural Labor, migrs-  :. 
tory workers, racial relations, and government services 


and relations.” 


The general committee, in charge of the 
world’s hope, is composed of 150 prominent : 
clergymen and laymen from the various denom- 


inational boards, and is assured by government 
officials, large employers and labor men that ‘‘a 


united Protestant constituency would have tre- 


mendous influence. The time has come for the 
church to take part, and the church’s participa- 
ton will be welcomed.”? ‘It is high time, ’” says 
Dr. Fisher, head of the industrial relations 
department of the movement, ‘‘for a united 
Protestantism to cease being content with ab- 
stract statements of principles and to get down 
to actual participation in the labor disputes 0! 
the present.” 

Even militarism sces the need of an orderly 


settling of the world's new warfare. Colonel : 


Carnegie says, for the Interchurch movement: 

“Nothing is more necessary than the spirit that comes 
through the churches to iudustry for promoting bette 
relations Letwcen employers and employes.” 

The church is the chosen champion to destr 
autocracy and make the world safe. That.t 
churches will do what little they can nor 
doubte, That they may accomplish their / 
ious purpose is quite another question. 
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need is vital The desired end is clear. The time 


for action is short. The means alone are in 


. question Who will be the true Moses to lead to 


the Promised Land? The near future will decide. 
© The Word of God affirms that it will be 


. Cbrist and his church that will lead humanity 


out of Egyptian bondage into the Golden Age. 
Withont a doubt it will be done through the 
church of God. But among the claimants to be 
the chüurch, it must be decided who is the chürch. 
The divine decision will in due time be mani- 
fested in the accomplished fact that some claim- 
ant will have done the task. 

. It is a wonderful Golden Age into which the 
world is soon to emerge from darkness and 
disaster. It is the dream of ancient sages made 
reaL It is the realized hope of the world It is 
‘the desire of all nations”. (Haggai 2:7) For 
the Golden Age is a period in which we are told 
that the world ‘shall obtain joy and gladness, 
and sorrow and sighing shall fee away.’ 


 Isaiah 35:10. 


e 


How will this wonder come to pass! 
First, the common people will be given assur- 


ed freedom from want. It is rarely that a man 


desperate from poverty and hunger seeks the 
consolations of religion. But in the happy 
Golden Age of man there will be pienty; for 
“ithe earth shall yield her increase”? (Psalm 67: 


6); and, says God, “I will call for the corn 


[grain], and will increase it, and lay no famine 
upon you; and J will multiply the frait of the 


‘ tree, and the increase of the field. ”” (Ezekiel 36: 
: 29, 30) This will come by the God-given dis- 


coveries of a thousand Burbanks working for 


- dJove of the people. 


AI will rapidly come to have good homes and 
pleasant surroundings. Nowadays the worker 
builds a palace and a millionaire livesinit; he 
buïilds an apartment, and has the privilege of 
living i in it as long as he pays another million- 
aire rent. But then, ‘‘they [the workers] shall 
not build and another inhabit; but they shall 
build houses and inhabit them; they shall enjoy 
the work of their hands.’”’ And every worker 


+ ean have his own little orchard. The worker 


will not create an orchard or vineyard for the 
rich, and never taste the fruit; for ‘‘they shall 
not plant, and another eat, but they shall plant 
vineyards, and eat the fruit of them’’ (Isaiah 
5: 21, 22) ; and ‘‘they [the workers, for all will 
m be producers] shall sit every man under 


his vine, and onder his fig tree.” (Micah 4: 4) 
It will be ideal—the Golden Age—when every 
man, woman and child will be happily placed in 


“his own bome amid a culture and a plenty such 


as yet are unknown. Look at the beautiful 
saburbs of our cities, and think of nation after 
nation dvwelling in such surroundings from one 
end of the continent to the other and the whole 
world over. 


Now: the ery of everyone from prince to : 


pauper is for the blessings of peace. False 
prophets cry, ‘‘ Peace ! peace! !’’—but there is no 
peace. National war ceases; internecine war 
commences; and no human wisdom can see the 
end Bnt the end is promised; for in dune time 
the Savior will say to the angry commotion, 
peace. National war ceases; internecine war 
come the ‘‘great ealm’’ so much desired. The 
militarists will no longer lead men into war, but 
the Prince of Peace’ will ‘‘guide our feet into 
{he way of peace.”’ (Luke 1:79) ‘Nation shall 


-not lift up sword against nation, neither shall 
. they learn war any more: but the people 


‘“shall beat their swords into plowshares, and 
their spears into scythes.”’ (Isaiah 2:4) The 
blessed growth of the arts of peace shall never 
again cease: for God says, ‘‘I will extend 
peace to her like a river’” (Isaiah 66:12), and 
““of the increase of his government [Christ’s 
kingdom] and peace there shall be no end, to 
order it, and to establish it with judgment and 
with justice [in all relations of men] from 
henceforth even forever.’”’ And to this God sets 
his signatare when he adds, ‘‘ The seal of the 
Lord of hosts will perform this.’’—Isaiah 9:7, 


He Whose Right It Is 


JEDERRE last king of Israel, was a very 
wicked ruler, and to him the Lord said: 
‘“And thou, profane, wicked prince of Israel, 
whose day is come, when iniquity shall have an 
end, thus saith the Lord God, Remove the dia- 
dem and take off the crown: this shall not be the 
sarne : exalt him that is low, and abase him that 
is high. I will overturn, overturn, overturn it: 
and it shall be no more, until he come whose 
right it is; and I will give it to him. *’—Kzekiel 
21:95-27. 

The one whose right it is to succeed to the 
throne as ruler and blesser of mankind is the 
Lord Jesus, the Christ, the great Messiah. 
Nearly nineteen.centuries ago he came to earth 
as a man and died upon the cross that he might 


+ 
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provide the ransom or purchase price for the 
naman race by which mankind could be legally 
released from tne condemnation of denth. He 
arose from the dead and ascended on high. 
Before going away be taught his disciples to 
pray to Jehovab, ‘‘Thy kingdom come, thy will 
be done on earth as it is done in heaven.” (Mat- 
thew 6:10) He told his disciples that he ex- 
pected to return. (John 14:1-5) They asked 
him the specific question, ‘‘ Tell us, when shall 


_ these things be? and what shall be the sign. 


[proof] of thy coming and of the end of the 
world’’? He answered that the time would be 
marked by great trouble in the earth—a great 
world war, in which ‘‘nation shall rise against 
nation, and kingdom against kingdom’’. (AMat- 
thew 24:7) That war began in 1914 and is 
ended. He further said that'the war would be 
followed by famine and pestilence. The famine 
is now in the earth; and likewise we have ex- 
pen the pestilence, the great influenza. 

e said further that the war, famine and pesti- 
lence would be followed by revolutions; and 
such have already occurred in some of the 
nations, and all other nations are being threat- 
ened. He further stated that upon earth there 
would be ‘‘distress of nations with perplexity; 
men’s hearts failing them for fear”’. (Luke 21: 
26) And this is fulfilled. ‘For then shall be 
great tribulation, such as was not since the 
beginning of the world to this time, no, nor 
ever shall be.” Matthew 24: 21. 


A New Idea In “cReligion’’ 


Arr. church paper of one of the 
| great religious denominations has made an 

appeal that should strike a responsive chord in 
every human heart. It proposes that for the 
immediate future the professed church of Christ 
shonld pay a little less attention to preaching 
about fighting, and raising money on first one 
religious ‘‘drive’’ and then another, and devote 
its energies to preaching the Gospel. 

It calls attention to the fact that for several 
years past the people have heard a grent deal 
about fighting, and it is not sure, now that the 
soldiers have returned, that all of them have 
developed in Christlikeness as a result of their 
activities and environment while abroad. Why 
this should be when the soldiers have been 
ministered to daily by the Knights of Colambus, 
the Y. M. C. A. and cer var SH taUene is 
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It also seems to notice an apparent chilling 
of public interest in ‘‘drives”” to raise money 


for religion. Many people have agreed to set 
aside specified sums from their incomes for the 
next five years for one, two or three purposes; 
and the church paper in question thinks that 


more moncy can be raised by getting new con- ‘ 


verts and getting the money out of them, than 
by trying to raise more funds from the old ones. 
There is a suggestion, too, that the people 
who have been in the front line trenches on all 
these recent drives would welcome some evi- 
dence that.their money is being wisely expend- 
ed, and that the results coveted and promised 
are attainable, if not in the immediate present 
then in the not far future. 
We think these observations by our contem- 
porary are opportune. We are inclined to stress 


this matter of professed ministers of religion . “ 


attending to the business of religion. We real- 
ize, of course, that having little to do during the 
week, and little on Sunday, ministers are easily 
interested in any worldly subject in which some 
or all of the members of their congregations 
are interested; and this fact is no doubt re- 
sponsible for many of their recent activities. 
We hope this idea of having ministers encour- 
aged to preach the Gospel will not be lost sight 
of. Many of them have preached on every other 
subject, and to dwirdling congregations, as the 
statistics show; and if now, this time-bonored 
custom of trying to run the world's affairs 
should give way to a faithful preaching of the 
Word of God, and the means by which men may 
gain everlasting life, we go on record as proph- 
esying a renewed interest in religion by some 
who had formed the idea, justiy or unjustly, 
that many ministers were in the preaching 
business to preach what the people wanted and 
not what the Bible teaches. | 
We think our contemporary made a mental 
hitch in insinuating that the best way to rais 


more money is to get more converts We know . 


that some have formed the idea that the true 


ideal of religion is ‘‘ To get more converts, to 


raise more money, to build more churches, to 


get more converts, to raise more money, to build . 


more churches”?, etc. ; but we think a better con. 
ception of the matter would be obtained by 
studying the Scriptures, especially the life of: 
Christ, and noting the absence from his preach ‘ 
ing of any desire either for numbers or colles 
tions or church buildings. He seemed to be E 
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Lued with the idea that the greatest object of the 
—.Christian should be to lead a Christlike life. 
and to tell of the coming kingdom of righteous- 
ness, peace and life eternal, that will be the joy 
and satisfaction of every human heart. If the 
ministry will turn to this, and away from fight- 
‘ing and drives for church money, they may yet 
save something out of the wreck that civilization 
now faces. 


-Judea for the Jerws 


T O THE Jew, after release from his seventy- 
year bondage to Babylon, the very thought 
of the captivity was hatefal and everything 
. connected with it was to be eliminated; the new 
:_ Jewry which preceded Christ’s day was to be 
; -one refined from all trace of the pagan. 
History repeats itself ; and today in Palestine 
à the Jew plans for a Jewish polity, entirely 
| freed and cleansed from every suggestion of the 
age-long captivity in Europe. It is not surpris- 
| ing that the Zionistie Jews, or ‘‘Palestinians’’, 





VOOR 


agreed that as candidates for the constituent 


: : assembly the only eligibles shonld be Hebrew-- 


g Jews. No mixed dialect was to have 
an official footing in reorganized Jewry. Not 
even Yiddish, though the language of seven 
millions, is to be permitted in official circles. 

Thus the strange exile of a nation, for ages 
._ :  maintaining its identity unaltered, begins to 
* end. The break with Europe is to be complete. 
" Anything the European oppressors have forced 
: | - upon the Jews is to be discarded-—the ignoble 
$& ‘habits of mind, dress, occupation or speech are 
1 to go forever. 
|: The Jew in Palestine is to be a farmer, an 
occupation denied to him for centuries. He will 
‘ institute the most advanced system of educa- 
tion, with the worid’s most famous educators, 
in contrast with the enforced Russian denial of 


_ 
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higher education. His clothing will be the best 
the world affords, against the yellow badge of 
anti-Semitie reproach. His dvellings will be 
amid gardens, in place of Europe’s over-crowd- 
ed tenements and hovels. 

“The Jews’”, says the London Spectator, ‘‘are 
to have Jerusalem at last; they are no longer to 


-be there on sufferance of the Mostem. The 


tables are to be turned; they are at last able 
to stalk proudly through its streetss it is the 
Moslems and the Christians who are henceforth 
to take the wall. The Wailing Place is deserted. 
No one comes there now. For the first time in 
centuries the spectacle of the crouching Hebrew 
lifting up his voice in lamentations at the lost 
glories of Israel has wholly ceased. There is 
nothing to lament. The sun shines on Zion.’ 

‘There is a time [the long, hard, s0-called 
‘Christian’? age] to break down [Jerusalem], 
and a time [forever] to build.’ (Ecclesiastes 
3:3) This is the time now begun. Soon Jeru- 
salem is destined to blossom out into a beauty, 
honor and grandeur greater than even the most 
sanguine Zionist might expect; for it is ‘‘tho 
Holy One of Israel’”” who is fulfilling his own 
prophecies, before all eyes. ‘He [the Holy One 
of Israel] shall build my city [Jerusalem], and 
he shall let go my [the Jewish] captives [eap- 
tive for eighteen centuries in Europe] not for 
price nor reward.’’—Isaiah 45:13. 

And to what peak of honor are the Jews in 
Palestine to be lifted? ‘‘Thus saith Jehovah, The 
labor of Egypt [the whole civilized world] and 
merchandise of Ethiopia and of the Sabeans 
[the pagan world], men of stature [of promi- 
nence) shall come over [to the Jews in Jéru- 
salem], and they shall fall down unto thee {the 
restored Jewish state], they shall make suppli- 
cation unto thee, saying, Surely God is in 
thee.”’—Isaiah 45:14. 


HOW LONG? 


God of all right! how long 


LU 
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Shall priestiy robbers at Thbine ualtar stand 
Lifting in prayer to Thee, the bioody hand 
And haughty brow of wrong? 


Ÿ Hoarse, horrible, and strong, 


Rises to Hcaven that agouizing cry, 


a Filing tbe arches of the hollow sky, 
How 1onc, Ou Gon, How Lona? 


Written np 


* Johs Greemiest Whittier 








GOLDEN AGE CALENDAR 


DECSMPER 10 TO 24 


Tour, 1919 A. D.: 6048 since Creation: 7427 Byzantine Era: 5680 
Jewish Ers; 2672 of Home: 2696 of Greek Olympisd Era; 
2979 Jarancse Era: 1338 Mohimmedan Era 


Stere: Morning; Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Saturn, Venus 


Sun, Dee. 10: Bon rises 7:13 à m., sets 4:32 p.m.: Moon rises 
9:45 am, sets 0:43 p.m.: Twilight begins D:35 am, ends 
<:11p.m.; High tide 10:13a m. and 10 :54 p. us. (New York) : 
1498, American-Spanish Peace Trenty signed at Paris: 1918, 
William Holenzvllern reported to bare attempted suicide. 


Thur., Dec. 11: 1919. 30-day armistice with Germany censed, 


Fri. Dee. 12: Our Lady of Guadeloupe Day. Mexico; 1901, Marton 
sent rat wireless signal from England te Newfoundland, 


Set., Dec. SH: Important conference of labor men at Washington; 
1918, President Wilson arrived at Brest, lrunce 


BSun., Dec. 14: 1911, Boutb Pole discovered: 1917, Adrertiging signs 
erderel Jarkened by Vederal Fuel Adiuinistration. 


Tues., Dee. 18: Death of Prophet Day, Turkey ; 1773, Tea destroyed 
in Boston Harbor. 


Wet, Dec. 17: Dedication ef Temple Day, 25th day of Jewtsh 
month Kislev; 1917, Canadian conseription law confirmed. 


Fri Des 5: St Nicholas Day, Bulgarie, Greece, Roumanis, 
Sertis; National Holiday, Venezuela 


Set, Dec. ‘#2: 1360, South Carolina veceded; 1917, Avcstralia 
dœeats conseription. ; 


Mon, Dec =: Winter begins with winter volstice, 4:27 p. mL; 
Month Nivose (Snowy) bezau in French Revolution. 


Tues. Dos. 23: Fete of the Queen, Spaln: Jewish month Tebet 
besins : 1994, Captain Drecylus degraded in French artny. 
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LABOR AND 


The Food Supply 

FC" questions are of greater human interest 
just now than that of food. Everybody must 

eat to live, and all are interested to know 

whether there is food enough i in the world to 

feed its millions, and if there is how those that 

need it can get it. 

As a whole the American crops are excellent; 
and in the matter of live stock we have now 
4,609,000 more swine, 350,000 more milch cows 
and 287,000 more of other cattle than we had a 
year ago. Australia has a vast surplus of food; 
and the crops in Canada, South Africa, Argen- 
tina and in many parts. of Europe were all of 
generous proportions. 

The great American hen continues to do her 
duty. Last year she produced, it is calculated, 
23,052,000.000 eggs. That looks like a lot of 
eggs; but it amounts to only 210 eggs per year, 
or 2 little more than one every other day, for 
every man, women and child in the United 
States. Probably the poultry raisers ate some 
eggs which have not been counted. : 

It requires a great quantity of food to sapply 
110,000,000 people for a year. À little while ago 
the Government disposed of what many people. 
thought was a large surplus of food, accumula- 


. ted for the army; but somebody got to figuring 


on the total and estimated that the whole lot 


”. did not amount altogether to a day’s supply per 


household. The Government bought this meat 
at wholesale and sold it at the same prices, in 
some instances for 50 per cent less than the 


‘current prices charged by dealers. 


There is one article that is short, however, and 


tbat is salmon. The salmon catch, all the way 


from Behring Sea to the mouth of the Columbia 


ECONOMICS 


River, is the poorest in the history ofthefishing 
business. In the great Fraser River, of British. 
Columbia, the salmon pack this year was only 
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7,000 cases as compared with 155,700 cases in 


1915. The Canadian Fish Commission believes 
that the salmon business has been ruined by a 

too efficient system of traps and seines in the 

Puget Sound region; that the fish have been . 
caught before they could get to their spawning . 
grounds, and therefore reproduction has ceased. 
If this is true it is a pity; for salmonisa staplé ü. 


article of food that will be missed. 
Chemicalized Foods 


A GOO0D many of the plants that were ie 4 
]y engaged in the manufacture of alcoholie *. 
liquors are now being turned into ‘‘food fac 
tories’”, and we do not kmow whether to view. : 
this witb pleasure or with alarm. It all depends. ::. 
upon what the chemists connected with thesé ‘: 


plants intend to do. 


If they are planning further assaults upon the 
life insurance company’s mortality experience :° 
tables by fixing up doctored frankfurters, cakes * 
colored with egg-yellow made .from coal tar: 
dyes, bleached fruits, processed rancid oùs, 
cream scoured with soda agh, corned beef and :” 


emoked ham redolent with chlorine, ice cream 


colored with ribbon dyes and pies made of re- :: 
juvenatcd decayed fruits, we can tell them now ‘ 
that there is plenty of this kind of material on ‘ 
the market and we can get along better without 


these things than with them. 


Just recently we discovered that the Horse: : 
Aid Society has a connection with a Brooklyn 
sausage factory, possibly the same plant, or one. 
diseased 


of the plants, in which some 60,000 


< 
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ettle were formerly turned into sausage an- 


.nually, until the proprietors of the works were 
‘sent to the penitentiary. Now these diseased 
cattle are diverted; we do not know just what 
. dors become of them. 


Jf the chemists would turn their attention to 
the nceds of the human system they would do a 
great service to humanity. As an indication of 


_possibilities along this line we note the familiar 


fact that the haman body contains some sixteen 
or seventeen elements; that the soil contains the 


same elements; and that the grain which grows 


on the soil contains the same elements. Yet 
when we make our grain into white flour we 
take for human use the least nutritious portion 
of the grain, containing only a few of the 


-elements, and give to the cattle the outside of 


the grain, the most nutritious and valuable 
parts, and the only ones that contain the min- 
erals needed by the system. 

Dr. Wiley, the food expert, recently told the 
House Committee on Agriculture that it is due 
to the use of white wheat bread that at the 
-ntbreak of the war only sixty per cent of our 

oung men were found to be in proper condition 
for military sérvice. The human system is not 
properlv nourished by white bread. 


. Milk as a Food 


HE chemists or somebody else have been 
working away at the milk question, and 


“have discovered a method for condensing bnt- 


termilk and reducing it to a semi-solid condition 
where it gives promise of being of great utility 
in baking. It is said that this solid milk can be 
added to bread, producing a more healthful 
oaf, and one which takes a delicious brown at a 
comparatively low baking temperature. This 


. lower temperature allows the retention of a 


larger amount of moisture.in the loaf. It looks 
as though this discovery might be one of con- 


 siderable value. 


' : 


Fo: some tir:e a means has been used for 
converting fres* milk into a dry powder which 
can be shipped ärnywherc and eïighty per cent 
of the freight saved. This powder may be kept 
for weeks, br even for months, and with proper 
precautian can be remade into fresh sweet milk 


. at the end of that time. 


Milk is ideal as a food because it has all five 
u: the elements necessary to human life and 
growth, ‘fats, nitrogenous substances, sugar, 
minerals and vitamins or growth-factors No 
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other food can take the place of milk for the 
buman infant. Without its vitamins the growth 
is stunted, as is now so unhappily the case with 
the million or more of Européan babies that 
have never tasted milk; and there is an effect 
upon the eye, called dryeye, which shows the 
hunger of the child’s system for just what the 
milk provides. 

Because it is pertinent to our soie. and 
because it is important, we mention here that 
where infants of under eighteen months cannot 


be nursed, the best available substitute for the . 


mother’s milk is to be had by letting good fresh 


cow’s milk stand until. the richer portion has all . 


risen to the top. To this top.milk add an equal 
volume of pure water, and to the mixture add 
one ounce of sugar of milk to ench quart of 
mixture. 


way to ordinary cow’s milk.- 


Distribution of Food 


Fr IS easy enough to criticize our present 
methods of distribution, but we ought to 


criticize them and keep on criticizing them until ” 


we do something definite to improve a plan 


After the child renches eighteen 
months this preparation may gradually give . 


whereby it costs from two to ten times as much : 
to deliver foodstuffs to the consumer as it does 


to produce the food itself—a plan which has 


increased in “efficiency” until now every sixteen 


people in the country support a distributor, as 


against thirtv-one people in 1870. Gambling in. 


the stock markets has something to do with this 
inefficiency; and Congress ought to make it 


illegal for these gamblers’ quotations to pass : 
through the mails or over the wires. In one day 


there is more wheat sold in Chicago than comes 
into Chicago in an entire year; and every time 


it is sold there is a tax, however slight, laid on 


every table in the land. 


Another item which enters into distribution . 
costs and the welfare of the people is the stor- 


age of food. In August, a representative of 
Swift and Company informed a Congressional. : 
investigation committee that the total supply of 


dressed meats ready for the market on June: 


first was sufficient to last for only ten days. But ::: 


if that was the truth on June first, and if. the 
. newspapers tell the truth, which is equally un- 


certain, then it was not true three months later; : + 


for at that time, and with men, women and 


children suffering for lack of food, it was estime 
ated that there was $2,000,000,000 worth of food 
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stored in New York City, not altogether i in the 
licensed warehouses, but much of it in brewery 
lofts and other unlicensed places. 

At that time, when the Government began to 
gct after the hoarders and profiteers in human 
necessities, millions of dollars worth.of food- 


stuffs were seized in a St. Louis warehouse on 


the charge that they had been held over three 
months with the object of increasing the price, 
. ten million eggs were seized in Detroit, and 


there were like seizures in Buffalo and else- : 


where. At that time the charge was also made 


that warehousemen were storing food in one 


city as long as the law permits, and then moving 
it to another city and re-entering it to storage 


without keeping any record of the time when : 


it was first stored. . 
: Because of their power, the five great packers, 


#6 Swift, Armour, Wilson, Morris and Cudahy, 


upon whom the nation specially leaned in war 
time to supply food to the army, are now the 
special ohjects of suspicion in the matter -of 
profiteering. These five packers own ninety per 
cent of all the réfrigerator cars in the country. 
1n 1916 they slaughtered eighty-two per cent of 
all the cattle, handled half the poultry, eggs and 
cheese, and are rapidly gaining control of all 
foods for man and beast. They are also making 
large inroads into the marketing of building 
material and fuel commodities. 

These five packers have gained control of 762 
other companies. They now manufacture or deal 
in 775 commodities and dominate the food sup- 
ply of the world. The recent boost in shoe prices 
is traceable to them in this way: Controlling the 
hide supply they took excessive profits and 
passed the increase on to the manufacturer, 
who added something more for himself, and the 
wholesaler and retailer followed the same 
‘ course. These packers quickly dominate any 
field thev enter. In 1917 Armour first undertook 
the s: 
the grcatcst rice merchant in the world, his 
sales emounting to more than 16,000,000 
pounds. Immediately, the wholesale price of 
rice increased eighty-five per cent. 

The big packers control the stockyards to 
which the nation’s meat supply is shipped, 
control the commission men who are the pro- 
ducers” only representatives at the yards, dis- 
criminate against independent packers who 


would use the yards, prevent new packers from 


‘#9; in that same year he became . 


getting into business, and restrict the meat sup- 
ply of the nation by 50 manipulating the live- 
stock prices as to discourage the producers. À 
favorite way to do this is to boost the market 
until an immense quantity-of stock is known to 
be on cars on the way to the yards, and then to 
suddenly drop the prices so that on arrival at 


destination the shipper receives far less than 


the stock quotations had led him to expect. The 
financial power of these paekers is so great that 
no competitor can hope to succeed if they use 
their power to break down his credit. . 


.Oddities in Food me 
PE widespread use of the automobile has 


so reduced the demand for horses, and the 
growers find them so unprofitable, that the Gov- 
ernmeñt has sanctioned the sale of horse meat, 
with a view to killing off the surplus supply. 
It also hopes to add to the leather supply by 
this means. All horse meat or horse meat 
products must be labelled as such. 
Tbe New York State Department of Farms 
and Markets has issued an appeal to the people 
of New York City to learn to eat rabbits, calling 


attention to the fact that at prevailing meat 


prices rabbits are cheap and wholesome food, 
and are considered a great delicacy in many 
parts of Europe. 

The United States Department of Airicditars 
has been setting forth the virtues and advan- 
tages of the goat. The goat will eat anything, 
stay anywhere and submit to any kind of treat- 
ment. Inreturnit gives a rich, creamy milk that 
is especially good for babies and can be made” 
up into seventeen different kids of cheese. 
Roasted kid is considered to be one of the most 
delectable of meats. 

In the foregoing, the Government has made . 
efforts to assist the common people in providing 
a meat supply at prices within their means, and 


in this has done a good work. In times of high . 


prices for meats we might remember the con- 
ditions in the siege of Samaria when ‘‘an ass’s 
head was sold for fourscore pieces of silver”. 
(2 Kings 6:25) and the terrible conditions which 
prevailed then and at the time of the siege of 
Jerusalem in A. D. 70, when wonien even ate 
their own children. 

It is a comfort to know that these conditions 
of scarcity are all temporary and will give way 
to a better time when there will be plenty for all 
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“Fear not, O land; be glad and rejoice : for the 
‘Lord will do grent things. Be not afraid {of 
food shortage], ve beasts of the field: for the 
pastures of the wilderness do spring, for the 
tréc beareth her fruit, the fig tree and the vine 
do yield their FRE Tee 2: 21, 22. 


Beneñiting the Cripples 
BOUT 200,000 American soldiers received 
such wounds during the World War that 
they are more or less disabled and require spe- 
‘cial training to fit them for the future. Human 
nature is very forgetful of what it owes to its 
benefactors: and these soldiers, who might find 
many ready to help them today, would not find 
as many two years from now. Further, it can 
not be long, in the nature of things, before 
they will be expected to compete with those who 
are uninjured, and when they do, it is necessary 
that they be specially fortified by ue if 
they would hold their positions. 

The Government is undertaking the trainine 
of all disabled soldiers; and experience bas 
shown that there is hardly any trade or pro- 
fession that they can not master under the per- 
sonal and kindly care of their teachers, provided 
. they have the will to do so. Their compensation, . 

when fitted for the new work, is usually superiur 
to that before they entered the service. While 
learning they are given compensation of not 


less than $75 per month if they live alone, and 


$30 for wife and $10 for each dependent child. 

During the Golden Age there will be some 
very wonderful healings of cripples. We read, 
“Then shall the lame man leap as an hart”’. 
(Isaiah 35:6) We had some wonderful examples 
of God’s power to heal during our Lord's 
ministry, and also during the days of the 
apostles. How thrilling must have been the 
scene, shadowing forth the coming glory of the 
*sesianic age, now dawning, when Peter said 
to the man lame from his mother’s wombh, 
“Silver and gold have I none; but such as I 
have I give thee: In the name of Jesus Christ 
of Nazareth rise up and walk. And he took hini 
by the right nd and lifted him up: and im- 
mediately his feet and ancle bones received 
strength. And he leaping up stood and walked, 
and entered with them into the temple, walking 
and leaping, and praising God’’. (Acts 3:€-8) 
Immediately following this wonderful exhibi- 
. tion of God’s power comes St. Peter’s still more 


this will be corrected. 
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wonderful sermon on the Times of Restitution 
(Acts 3:19 - 21) as a result of which thousands 
of Jews were converted to the Christian taith. 


Mining Under the Ocean 
NE OF the oil felds of the Pacife Coast, 
lving within a few miles of Los Angeles, 
extends out into the Pacific Ocean, and a con- : 
siderable number of oil wells are located at 
some distance from the shore. 

In England, the workings of the Cumberland 
coal field run two miles out under the sea The 
ventilation of these mines is a nice engineering 
problem, but is successfully accomplished. 

At Workington, England, in the year 1837, 


before the science of surveying was as highly 


developed as at present, the sea burst through 
and the workers were drowned. 

Many of the oldest mines of England, long 
ago worked out and abandoned, bave filled with 
water in the lapse of time, and constitute an 
ever present danger to the miners in adjacent 
mines, who may be drowned at any moment. 


A Coffee Shortage 


Te: would look nice for a headline, would it 
not, in a day when we are fed with news 


regulerly that first this item of food and then 


that item is not to be had at the old price 
because the supply is s0 limited?‘ 

The facts are-that there probably never was 
a time in the world when there was as much 
coffee in sight as there is at this moment. About 


half of the coffee-users of the world have been | 


without coffee for five years, and during that 
time the production has been the same as ever. 
The green coffee beans keep indefinitely, and 
get better as they grow older. ‘ . 
Maybe somebody can tell us, atop this infor. 
mation, why coffee that can be bought wholesale 
in Brazil for 12} should sell here at retail for 
75e, but it is hard for us to understand. It looks 


to us as though the system of distribution is 


too well organized, so well organized that the 
common people have not even a ‘‘look in’? un- 
less they can arrange for coôperative buying. 
Well! Anyway! The Golden Age comes 
along, not all at once, but gradually. Given the, 
necessities of life in abundance, and statesmen 
who have a real and abiding interest in people, 
it will not be long before such a condition as 
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The New Millionaires 


LEE new millionaires, created by the blood- 


money of war profits, have distinguished . 


themselves by a display of foolishness, during 
the year 1919, unexampled hitherto in the 
history of the United States, or in any other 
country, so far as we can judge, with the pos- 
sible exception of the Roman Empire in the 
period just before its fall. : 
” In the matter of personal adornment, nothing 
has been too rare or too costly to suit the taste 
of the newly rich. Dealers in gems have found 
it almost impossible to import sufficient quanti- 
.tics to keep their customers supplied, and the 
gems sold have been of the very highest quality, 
The dealers report that whereas they have two 
rush seasons, Easter and Christmas, this year 
it has been Christmas in every day of every 
month. This is an unhealthy state of affairs. 
During the summer season, the most expen- 
sive hotels in all parts of the country, with 
rates ranging from $7 lo $25 per day, were 
unable to care for their guests, and resorted to 
the construction of automobile camps to provide 
shelter for those who could not be accommo- 
dated with rooms indoors. 
At Saratoga, where a club seat at the ring 
side is $8.80, and the cheapest admission is 
$1.10, the grounds were packed as never before, 
the gate réceipts ranging from #$65,000 to 
#100,000 per day and the daïly bets at the track 
ronning as high as $2,000,000. In the great 
. cities, bookmakers toured the sky-scrapers and 
placed other millions. 
The gambling at Saratoga was not confined 
: to horse-racing; but at the card table hundreds 
- of thousands of dollars were repeatedly pivoted 
“yrän the turn of a card. À similar mania is 


reporte@ from France, where fortunes are won 


aud Jost in.u single play. It is supposed that 
part of this high-strung nervous tension in 
America and in France is due to the suppression 
‘of: the liquor traffic in this country and the 
cocaine traffic in France. 

The women of France and England are 
‘reported to have lost much of their womanly 
‘modesty during the year, and perhaps the same 
is true to some extent in this country. In France 








and England the dresses are alleged to be . 
nearing the vanishing point, and if they get: 
much worse in this country than they were at 
some of the bathing resorts, we can adcpt ithe 
Japanese style of separating the men and 
women bathers by a line, and paying no further 
attention to such little items as dress. At onc 
American resort over 500 girls were detaincd 
by the police, and word sent to their mothers 
to bring their daughters sufficicnt underclothing 
s0 that they could go home in decencey, or the 
clothing would be supplied by the city. 

At the most expensive restaurant in New 
York, where two tablespoons of coffee cost 
fifty cents, the most beautiful and elaboratelr 
dressed women of the age stand in line waiting 
for an opportunity to obtain seats. The houses 
in which some of these people live have cost 
fabulous sums. One is alleged to have cost 
$5,090,000. One man used 200 tons of coal to 
heat his house during last year’s coal faminc. 
A woman expended $60,000 for au opera cloak. 

Every one is willing to criticize these million- 
aires, but in some cases we fear the judgment 
is too severe. We therefore urge that our 
readers do not think too uncharitably of them. 
Remember that they as well as tl'e poor are in 
gome respects under the control of the present 
social system. Custom has fixed laws and bar- 
ricades around their heads and hearts. False 
conceptions of Christianity, endorsed by the 
whole world, rich and poor, Tor centuries, have 
worn deeply the grooves of thought and reason 
in which their minds travel to and fro. They 
feel that they must do as other men do; that 
is, they must use their time and talents to their 
best ability and on ‘‘business principles”’. 
Doing this, the money rolls in on them, because: 
money and machinery are creators of wealth. 

Thus they no doubt reason that having the . 
wealth it is their duty not to hoard it all, but 
to spend some of it. They perhaps question 
whether it would be better to dispense it as 
charity or to let it circulate through the avenues 
of trade, and wages for labor. Under present 
wrong conditions, therefore, it is extremely 
fortunate for the middle and poorest classes 
that the wealthy are “foolishly” extravagant”, 
rather than miserly, spending lavishly a portion 


200 


meer 


of the flood of wealth rolling into their coffers— 
for diamonds, for instance, , which require “dig- 


ging”, polishing and mounting and thus give: 


employment to thousands who would only add 
ta the number out of work if the wealthy had 


no foibles or extravagances, but hoarded ail . 


the money they could get. 

In making these suggestions for {he measure 
of consolation tley may aflord to the poorer 
classes, we would not be understood as in any 
sense justifving the selfish extravagance of the 
rich, which is wrong, and which the Lord con- 
demns as wrong. (James 5:5) Can we wonder 
that many are envious, and some angry and 
embittered, when they contrast the wastefulness 
of the newly rich with their own family’s 
penury, or at least enforced economy, While we 
wait until the Lord shall vindicate their cause, 
we cannot wonder that such matters awaken in 
.the hearts of many of the common people feel- 
ings of envy, hatred, malice and strife such as 
we see occasionally manifesting themselves in 
the current news of the dax. 


Conditions of Newsboys 
N INVESTIGATIOX of the industry of 
street marketing of newspapers in the 
principal cities revealed interesting facts abont 
the newsboys. 

In Cincinnati, for example, there are 2,800 
newsboys, ur 12% of the boys of the city 
between ten and sixteen. The boys are not 
orphans; for 81.25% have both parents living. 

They are not from very poor families; 90% 
of the poor families in which there are news- 
boys receive no charitable assistance. The 
Jews are 6% of Cincinnatiÿs population, but 
fornish 2964 of the newsboys, showing that the 
trading instinct is a strong factor in turning 
boys to the occupation. About 87% are native 
born. The native born are 90% in Seattle, 80% 
in Baltimore and 70% in Boston. 

The daïly earnings of, newsboys average 
_twenty cents in Cincinnati, twenty-two cents in 
Baltimore and twenty-eight cents in Chicago. 
In England and Wales the earnings of 45,000 
street traders are 12} cents a dax. ù 

Many newsbovs are in constant touch with 
degrading or criminal surroundings. According 
to Maurice B. Hexter, Superintendent of the 
: United Jewish Charities, who made the Cincin- 
nati investigation, the boys on two papers were 
dealing with twenty-three supply men, of whom 
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thirteen were colored men vith extensive erimi- 
na] records. In some cases the boys have to 
bribe these men to obtain their quota of papers. 
“No wonder,” says the Journal of Education, 
“ying, .cheating and gambling flourish”. 


Human Longevity 
Où a little while ago we lezrned from the 
“experience tables” that the average of 
human life has graduallÿ increased from 53 
to 35 years. How is it that it is now said to be 
shortening? The answer is that it is shortening 
for those who have reached 55 or more years of 
age, while it is greatly lengthened for.many who 
would have died in infancy but for the superior 
care infants now receive.  . 

Between 1900 and 1910, in nine American 
States, the average death rate for all persons 
under 35 years of age decreased 15%. For 
persons between 15 and 20 years of age this 
decrease was as great as 1952. Between 35 and 
45 ycars of age the decrease in the death rate 
was 7%. Between'45 and 55 years of age it was 
2%. But over 55 years of age the death rate 
imreased 95. The causes assigned for this 
increase are chiens diseases of the heart, kid- 
neys, cireuiatory svstem and apoplexy. 

These discases of maturity, or “degenerative 
diseases”, as the physicians call them, show 
what we ail know to be a fact; nemely, that wu 
are living too fast. A French surgeon believes 
that he has discovered a method to prevent all 
these diseases of old age. It consists in grafting 
the interstitial gland ‘from a young animal to 
an old animal, causing the latter to take où 
youth and vigor. His first experiments were 
with 120 animals, in each case with success. 
His next experiment was with a man over 80 
yenrs of age, upon whom he graîfted a gland 
taken from a monkey. The. result vas that in a 
short time the man was restored to the health, 


. vigor and mental alertness of a man of 30 vears.” 


The time is at tbe door when the life of 
humanity shall be returned to its youth, but 


our understanding is that the restoration will 


be done by Christ; for the gift of God, etcrnal 
life, can come only through him. (Romans G: 23) 
Ncvertheless, the French experiments are inter- 
esting. They are adding to our fond of human 
knowledge and at any rate enable us to see how 

ecsy it will be for the Lord to perpetuate human 
life indefinitely when, in due time, his kingdom 
shall be established i in the earth. - 


C. 








The Chilean Nitrates 


By T. A. E. Clarke 
CT nitrate of soda deposits were dis- 

covered by Indians about a hundred years 
ago. In building a fire they noticed that the 
ground took fire in various directions. Fearing 
that this was the work of evil spirits they took' 
specimens to the priest, who analyzed it and 
piled the unused portions in his garden. The 
next spring there was wonderful vegetation in 
the spot where the nitrate had been piled. 
Curiously enough, nothing grows on the nitrate 
beds themselves ; but when nitrate is mixed with 
soil the results’ are marvelous. Experiments 
bave shown that on soil where nitrate of soda 
was used the productivity lacked only about 
twenty per cent of being double what it was 
without the nitrate. 

. The only nitrate deposits capable of being 
worked commércially exist in Chili, and consti- 
tute Chilÿs most important article of export. 
Fish skeletons have been found in these nitrate 
deposits, and it is supposed therefore that at 
some time the deposits constituted the ocean’s 
bed and were formed by decay of its fishes and 
seaweeds. The deposits are now found at eleva- 
tions of 2,000 to 6,000 feet above the sea, to 
which they have been raised by the earthquakes 
that are characteristic .of the region. The 
grounds are largely owned by the Government 
and are auctioned off from time to time. 

The rock in which the nitrate deposits are 
found is generally white, but may be yellow, 
gray or violet. It is salty to the taste and 
soluble in water. The nitrate pampas are in 
the midst of rainless deserts. The caliche 
(nitrate rock) is broken up by explosives, trans- 
ported by rail to rock cerushers, boiled, refined, 
crystallized, dried and packed in 200). bags 
for Shiqpuu--nt. Iodine and table salt are by- 
products uf‘“the process of manufacture. The 
standard nitrate used for fertilizing purposes 
is ninety-five fer cent pure. 

It is estimated that 50,000 men are employed 
in the 167 plants engaged in the production of 
commercial nitrates, and that three per cent of 
the available deposits are being worked. During 
the war Chili experienced a great boom, on 
* account of the immense quantities of nitrate 
used in the manufacture of munitions. The 


nitrate has to be lightered out to vessels often 


to a distance of several miles; but great eñci- 


ency in this work enables the losding of ashigh 


as .250 tons per hour, in spite of the heavy 
swells frequentiy experienccd. 

-Surely God’s ways are not man's ways. Wliat 
e strange thing that, out of these desert wasies, 


should come something which is causing hun- , 


dreds of thousands of.acres of land in the 


United States, and elsewhere, to yield almost. 


double their usual crops. The Lord has avail- 
able all the materials wherewith to turn this 
earth into a Paradise again as soon as the 
clock of the ages has struck the. time that suits 
his plan and purposes. 


Oil From Coal 


I MPERILED economically by the hard peace 


conditions, Germany is impelled to thrifty 
employment of her resources. À resource lack- 
ing in the German Republic is petroleum, and 
the Germans are establishing vast factories to 
convert coal into petroleum and coke. The coke 
will contain most of the energy from the coal, 
and the petroleum will be a clear addition to 
the national resources. According to the claims 
of Prince Loewenstein, 8 prominent chemist 
and manufacturer, 134% of the coal can be 
taken out and the remaining “cokelike” sab- 
stance burned with only 2% loss of efficiency. 
The 133% will comprise 10% crude petroleum, 
13% benzine and 2% heavy oil. The govern- 
ment plans to build huge plants for the proëess, 
and to utilize the “coke” in the national raïl- 
roads, which hithérto have used annually about 
12,000,000 tons of coal. The processing of the 
coal will give 18,000 tons of benzine ; 24,000 tons 
of heavy oil and 120,000 tons of crude petro- 
leum for use in the nation” 8 industries. 

The distillation of coal or shale for oil is 
not new. À process was patented in England in 
1850 and another in this country in 1854. By 
1859 over sixty plants were working the Amer- 


ican oil shales and supplying the newly invented. 


“kerosene”, to take the place of the wbale and 
animal oils and candles hitherto used for light- 
ing. Up to 1860 the shale-oil industry pros- 

pered, but the discovery of petroleum in liquid 
is bronght an end to the business, 
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and ; but the hand of the diligent maketh rich”. 
=—Proverbs 10: 4. 


Fe Efiiciency 
TN A manvfacturing plant no factor is as 
+ baportant as the contribution of the workers. 
‘he ability and willingness of the worker to 
turn out all the work possible is all-important, 
nd has been a prime mover in the efficiency 
| nd profitableness of manufacturing industries. 
War conditions have had an interesting effect 
j'pon the working branch of manufacturing. 
| «ccording to a large Philadelphia manufacturer 
un investigation shows that the product per 


mon per hour under identical conditions today . 


.nd before the war is one-third less now than 
‘hen. This is notwithstanding. an increase of 


100% in wages. In an investigation covering 


1 everal states the wage per man per hour had 
ncreased 240% while the product per hour 
bad decreased 62%. 
_ Of course, the reliability of such figures is 
bject to investigation as to motives that might 
watrol the investigators. What the average 
business man finds is liable to be what he wants 
| o find. Figures can often be “adjusted” to tell 
most any story. 


.1* 7 Bat if the figures are to be relied upon, the 


vutcome of easier working will result in a smaller 
:olume of goods produced, less goods per capite, 
and higher prices for the goods that are pro- 
duced. There is no question that if every worker 
| sroduced twicè as much there would be twice as 
much available for distribution among the 
workers, whether by the current wage system 
r under any other régime. The only way to 
1 pell plenty is w-o-r-k 
Perhaps some of the let-up in work is owing 


“ | ‘o justifiable causes. Somtimes in‘the past the 


vorkers have been worked too hard, in which 
case L:-- vughut iu tork less strenuously; for a 
workers health and well-being are of untold 
more importance than the product of his labor. 
Knowing the tendency of employers in the far 
and the recent past to drive labor beyond 


mdurance, persons of brond view are glad to. 


see any improvement in working conditions. 
_ Employers seem to think that they are a lind 
.« privileged class, not bound by necessity to 
work to the extent they make their employes 
work. They should remember that they are 
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“He becometh poor that dealeth with a «lack: 
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subject to the same divine law as anyone else, 
and that one of the requirements of even the 
Mosaic law was the employer should 80 regulste 
working conditions “that thy. manservant and 


thy maidservant may rest as well as thou”—  ‘: 


Deunteronomy 5:14.- 


American Industries ‘ 
perse in millions of dollars the capi- 

talization of the various industries of 1he 
United States is as follows: 











RRAIIrOQUR mm #10,503, Or 428% 
Iron and Stecl... 4,281, or 10. is 
Chemicals 8,034, or 7.8 
Textiles 2810, or sn 
Food …… 2.174, or 5.68% 
Lumber — 1,728,:or 44% 
Paper and Printing. 1,433, or 80% 
Bevernges — 1015, or 27% 
Metals (other than iron and steel) 1,015, or 20% 
Stone, Claÿ and Glass. __ 987, or 25% 
Vehicies 808, or 22% 
Jeather 48, or 20% 
Tobacco . 508, or 5% 
Miscellaneous 2,047, or 64% 


Toraï, $99,206, or 100% 
Economists divide buman activities into pro- 
duction, distribution, and consumption. Of the 


industries here listed, those devoted to distribu- :. ” 


tion amount to 445%, nnd those devoted to 
production are 55.5%, showing a substantial 
equality between the two. If farming, commerce 


and finance were added,.the figures would be . à 


somewhat different. “ | 

Ït is noteworthy that the one industry that 
has been a drag on the others—beverages— 
with a billion dollars investment, has been wiped 


out by national prohibition. It is the only one, 
except tobacco, whose destruction could ‘not 


cause some serious consequences. It is gone, 
and is a good riddance 
The industries of today, “with an American 


‘population of a bundred million, are nothingto . 
‘those of the incoming Golden Age when the ” 


billion and a half world population will in a few 
hundred years rise to over twenty billion. Of 
this incomprehensible number over a billion 


should be domiciled in the United States, and 
the industries of the country should be ten or : 


twenty times what they are now. 

The contrast between those now baving con- 
trol of these vital and indispensable interests 
is suggested by two Biblical expressions: n0W, 
“the workers of iniquity flourish” (Psalm 92: 
7); then, “in his days shall the righteous 
flourish”. —Psalm 72:.7. 
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Short-Line Railrocding | 
(2 M. BRINSON hed put some $700,000 
- of his own money into an 88-mile raïlroad 


- running out of Savannah,. Georgia. The line 


ran through farm and timber lands and touched 


no other large city. He was making the rond 


begin to show a fair return 

It was a typical, local, rural cntérurine. Mr. 
Brinsoû wes president, general manager, and 
pretty much all the oficers. He could pay his 
woïrkers better wages than they had earned on 
farms or in the timber. They gladiy worked 
hard for him, because be was a good boss. In 
an emergency the shop men would put on extra 
steam to get the rolling stock ready for renew- 
ed servicé. Others willingly worked the same 
way, and regarded themselves much better off 
than they had been. 

The road-bed was not yet sSt one end be- 
fore putting good, substantial, new locomotives 
on the line, Mr. Brinson bonght five old “rattle- 
trap” locomotives, to take the brunt of the 
rough service and rack themselves to pieces. 
The line had some cars of its own, but not 
enough for the traffic; and it borrowed the 
needed extra rolling stock from the big lines, 
which wete getting new business from the Mid- 
land and gled to accomodate a new “feeder”. 

Mr. Brinson has appeared and testified before 


. The House Committee on Interstate Commerté. 


The road bad been in opération only a few 
Years before thé Americañ-Gertman war. Now 
he cannot get a sh6p-man to belp out by speeu- 
ing ap when a locomotive is out of repair and 
is urgently needed to handle traffie. The big 
lines no longer loan him their cars. The local 
labor recéives the same wages ns the Govern- 
ment pays everÿwhere. He cannot make the 
old dea!:, to induce traffic to move over his 
line, even if he could get the cars to carry it 

The total investment in the road is about 
$1,200,000, including $360,000 of bonds Mr. 
Brinson says the bonds are in default as to 
interest payments; but the bôndholders, being 
local people, have not foreclosed. He states 
tbet he éannot possibly. operate the road to 
tlear expenses, to say nothing of paying interest 


on the bonds. The valne of his $700,000 in the 
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stock has: becs largely a ont; and there 


seems not the slightest chance of ever declaring, 


dividends on the investment. 

Things look blue, if not black, for the Mid- 
land. And it is typical of the little roads which 
have signed the short-line contracts governing 
conditions 6f operation 


The country's railroad expansion requires 


substantial, enterprising business managers of 
Mr. Brinson’s type. He is the kind of man that 
throws raïlroads into new stretches of country, 


and opens up and develops them. The railroad 


development of the land is in tbe hands of the 
Brinsons, the executive beads of the hyndreds 
of short-line feeders for the big systems. 

How much does Mr. Brinson feel like building 
another short-line road, like the others he has 
built and successfully managed up to a paying 


position, before he-sold them to others? What | 


is to become of the necessary expansion of the 


country's roadsi Who will develop the territory 
just ready for new lines? 

The old is passing. Pethaps new ground will 
be opened up effectively by truck lines. Perhaps 
cheaper transportation than railroads will be 
found in the Ford gasoline motor car. Inventive 
genius is coustantir working ofi new and better 
methods. Soon even the world will realize that 

“old things are passed away; behold, all things 
âre become new”.—2 Cofinthians 5: 17. 


A Very Weighty Matter 
M EDITOR: In ÿoùr issue ôf October 1 1st, 


1919, page 6, second column, you make a 


statement which bas been called in question, 


viz., “Every ÿear our railroads carry 650 tons 


for every man, woman, and child in the land”. 


I would like to ask. whether this can be a mis. 


print ot a misstatement. If that means each 


man, woman, and child, and there are five itithe : 


average family, it would mean 8,250 tons tp be 
loaded and unloaded for each family, and it 
would look as if Dad would havé to hustle lively 
in moving freight, in addition to earning a 
Lving.—E M., Los Angeles, Calif., Oct. 25, 191B. 

Just the kind of shot vre might have ‘expected 
from a country where the climate is so perfect 


so 


that houses are a nuisance, clothing is a burden : 


and the food question isa jokel E AL ought to 
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Live up in the frozen North through one or two 
of our January and February water-pipe festiv- 
ities, and “heft” our imitation marble slabs, 
our limestone-laden flour, our “bony”-laden bard 
coal, our “loaded” fabrics; and then he would 
kmow why we have to have things up in this 


country in the winter time in order to keep alive. . 


Suppose now, E. M., that we were to get a 
box of oranges from the paradise where you 
live. It comes right through 8,127 miles to New 
York. To start with, let us suppose it weighed 
60 1bs. Statistically speaking, when that box of 
oranges reaches our front steps it will weigh 
just 93.81 tons. You just send the box right 
along and see how bravely Dad runs out and 
* Jugs that 93.81 tons up the steps, and watch the 
smiles on the faces of the kiddies when he does 
50. Railroad tonnage is figured in ton-miles. 
650 tons for each person means 650 tons carried 
one mile. But most of our things are carried 

. many miles, and this runs up the tonnage. A 
ton of Scranton coal in Los Angeles would 
wcigh, theoretically, over 3,000 tons. But, 
pshaw, what is the use of our sending coal to 
Los Angeles? They would not know what it 
was when they saw Ît. 


Rice Imports 
TEE shipment of American foods to Europe 
bas had an interesting effect upon the rice 
trade. In 1917 the total rice movement from 
China and Japan to the United States was 
33,486 tons; but in 1918 one American banking 
company alone, through one American. port, 
imported a quantity three times as great. 

In 1694 a vessel bound for Liverpool from 
Madagascar was blown 50 far out of her course 
that she had to put in to Charleston, S. C., for 

_repairs. While there the captain of the vessel 
gave a small package of rice to one Thomas 
Smith, to use as seed. Jt had been supposed 
previously that rice would not grow in this 
country, but Smith grew enough rice fhe first 
year to almost feed the whole colony, and it has 
been a staple crop of the marsh lands of the 
southern states ever since. No doubt the Lord 
new how suitable is the South for rice produc- 
tion; and it was his hand that guided the Mada- 

‘&ascar vessel to these far shores, and laid the 
basis for a part of the great food supply that 
will be needed by the myriads of mankind that 
will fill the earth in the Golden Age 
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Canada's Finances 
TE new governing factors of Canada will 
bave large problems to handlé. During the 
four years ending with 1918, Canadian investors 
advanced seventy-one per cent of the total sum 
of $1,561,619,024 put into the war during that 
period. In that time the national debt was 
multiplied by more than five, and the interest 
on the debt by more than nine. Within that 
period, although the gold supply increased, the 
paper money in circulation increased so greatly 
that there arc now only forty-two cents in gold 
back of every paper dollar, while in'1914 there 
were seventy-four cents back of each dollar. 
The Government’s requirements for the year, 
on account of demobilization and other extra- 
ordinary expenses due to the war, are estimated 
at $800,000,000, of which amount only about 
$280,000,000 can be provided by the revenues of 


the country. Somiebody must“find” the balance. 


At the close of the fiscal year Canada's debt 
will be about $2,000,000,000, or $250 per capita. 
The pension burden in Canada will be vers 
heavy. The 8,000,000 people of Canada will 
try to pay in pensions an amount equal to that 
paid by 50,000,000 people of the United States 
to the Union Veterans of the Civil War. 

No Solomon, or collection of Solomons, will 
handle the complicated questions that modern 
statesmen have to face without experiencing a 
large part of the “distress of nations, with 
perplexity” which our Lord said would immedi- 
ately precede or accompany the time when they 
shall “see [with the eyes of their understanding] 


. the Son of man coming [into control of earth’s 


affairs] in a cloud fa time of trouble such as—. 


never was since there was a nation] with power 
[irresistible] and great glory” (ultimately). 
Then the Lord adds: “When ye see these things 
come to pass, imow ye that the kingdom of God 
is nigh at hand”. (Luke 21:25-31) The new 
Canadian legislators have a hard job ahead of 
them, and in the end they will be even more 
glad than others when the Lord lifts the burden 
from their shoulders, and bears it away himself 
by inaugurating the Golden Age for which we 
have always longed. What a blessed condition 
will then obtain everywhere! All who will ac- 
cept tbe gracious arrangements of the incoming 
Messianic kingdom will thereby be enabled to 
return to divine favor and life everlasting in a 
world-wide Paradise restored. . 
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A Canadian Revolution 

OBODY need be alarmed when we state 

that a revolution is in process in the great 
country to the north of us. It is a peaceful revo- 
lution, but none the less real. The people seem 
bent on no longer entrusting their interests to 
either of the two old parties, but of having a 
housecleaning, from the ground up. The work 
of removing all the old political elements and 
placing new parties and new men in charge of 
the country's affairs is in full swing, and 
apparently nothing can stop it. 

During the war the Canadians came to feel 
more. and more a just sense of their country’s 
importance in the affairs of the world, and at 
its conclusion demanded separate representa- 
tion of Canada at the peace conference and the 
privilege of signing the treaty on their own 
account. In the treaty as drawn there is no 
distinction between Canada and other powers 
signatory to it. This determination of the 
Canadians to have something to say about how 
they will be governed in the future is now 
reflecting itself in the domestic polities of the 
provinces and dominion. 

Throughout the war Canada was governed 
by what the Canadians have called a Unionist 
Government; that is, a coalition of the so-called 
Conservative and Liberal parties, in wbich all 
differences were méYged until the war should 
be won. Now the common people are raising 
such a clamor to be heard on their own account 
that the old line-up of the Conservatives and 
Liberals bas been resumed, and for the delecta- 
tion of the public the Liberal leaders have been 
telling the people what they think of their late 
bed-fellows. In a statement printed in the 
public press they recently denounced the Gov- 
ernment in these words: 

“We charge that the Government has failed to 
represent the people and has outlived its usefulness. 
No body of men has the right to usurp power and 
continue to rule without submitting its policy to the 
consideration of the people. The Government has failed 
to take the people into its confidence in framing its 


* policy in the past, as also in n formulating its policy 


for the future” 
The Canadian nee as a whole seem to 


‘believe pretty much all that the Liberals have 


had to say about their late bed-fellows, bnt 
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they go farther and believe that the Liberals 
Dies are as untrustworthy as the Conser- 
vatives. They claim that the “whole arrange- 
ment by which the people have been governed : 
by orders-in-counceil, by which liberty of thought 
has been terrorized through wholesale arrests, 
seizure of publications, and breaking-up of 
meetings of law-abiding, God-fearing people, 
through overworking fhe word “patriotism”, 
has been, to say the least, extra-legal. 

Now the Canadians seem to have reached the ‘ 
conclusion that, for them, terrorism shall cease 
to terrorize. And who shall say that they, at 


‘least, have not shown some real common sense, 


and some real patriotism? Does true patriotisna 
mean that one may never dare to have a differ- 
ent opinion from that held by the person or 
persons who, for the moment, have the reins of 
power? Or does it meanif one is really patriotic, 
that he must wave his arms and throw his hat 
in the air, and shout himself black in the face, 
every time such person or persons give expres- 
sion to a new thought or to a contradiction of 
an old one? 

The new determination of the Canadian 
people to be done with old party lines first came 
to light in a by-election held in St. Catherines, 
Ontario, in February, 1919. The District had 
always been a Conservative stronghold There 
a new party, the Labor party, entered the field. 
It bad been unknown hitherto, and a candidate 
was secured with difficulty. But it came very 
near winning the election, and its supporters 
claim that it did win the election if the votes 
had been honestiy counted. It was a startling 
indication of the temper of the people, of their 
determination to have a real democracy instead 
of an autocracy posing as a democracy. 

During the summer there was another ex- 
pression of the popular dissatisfaction with the 
old Canadian parties in the troubles at Win- 
nipeg. There were many things connected with 
the Winnipeg troubles that have never becn 
cleared up, and it is not generally known on : 
this side of the line, even to this day, that the 
majority of the Winnipeg strike leaders were 
British-born, and of proven loyalty to Canada 


‘and the Canadian people, right at the time when 


they were being widely accused as fomentors of 


° 


F 
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disturbances among foreigners. In the Fall the 
Canadian people had their long-desired oppor- 
tunity to give an expression at tke polls of 
just how they felt about how things have been 
managed by the old parties. 

In October came the elections for the legisla- 


ture of Ontario, the most populous, most con- 


servative province in the Dominion. Besides 
the new Labor party, the United Farmers ôf 
Ontario, enother political party only two years 
old, entered the field. These farmers are. abso- 
lntely against any return to the sale of liquor, 


are opposed to intervention in Russian affairs, 


demand that Canadian politicians keep out of 
European affairs altogether, welcome settlers 
from oppressed lands to come to the Dominion, 
bave a plan of progressive legislation in view 
which they hope to make into laws, and are 
linked ap with similar organizations of farmers 
in the provinces of New Brunswick, Manitoba, 
‘Saskatchewan and Alberta, who furnished them 
with speakers in the campaign. 

The result was a campaign that is described 
as having taken on the nature of à religious 
revival The women voters leaned more and 
more to the side of the two new democratic 


parties. Prominent men who entered the con-. 


test on the Government side swung to the side 
of the people during the fight. The outcome was 
-B surprising victory of these two brand new 
parties over the two old ones. The Conserva- 


: tives, who had formerly held the control by a 


‘total of 80 out of 111 seats, were dethroned, 
ihnd the coalition of the Labor and United 


‘Farmer parties has 56 seats, a majority of pne 


“ver All the old partÿ candidates and independ- 

ents püt together. rie 
The people of Ontario went to considerable 

trouble to lay emphasis npon their disapproval 


“of the old parties.. À so-called labor-soldier 
. eandidatc was defeâted apparently for no other 
* reason than that he was backed bÿ the expiring 
:’ Conservative guverument. One man was report- 


: ed as.elected mercly because he had been attack- 


‘ed as a Bolshevik. The mayor of Brantford was 


elected, supposedly, because he ignored the 
demands of the Conservatives that he should 
not let one of the western labor leaders, Mr. 
Ivens, speak in the city: | 

The gentleman, William Ivens, about whom 


- the dispute in Brantford centered, is a Method- 


ist minister, and at the time of the troubles in 
Winnipeg was editor of the Western Labor 
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News, the official organ of the strikers. When 


be was arrested and taken to the penitentiary 
near Winnipeg, another gentlernan, by the name 
of Woodsworth, was placed in charge of the 
same paper. The latter is an interesting 
character, an idealist, for twenty years a 
minister in the Methodist church, &üthor of à 
patriotic book, entitled “Strangers within our 
Gate— Coming Canadians,” founider of the 
Winnipeg Peoples Forum, founder ôf the 


Canadian Welfare League, and Director of the 


Bureau of Social Research of Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Albefta At the end of a week 
he also was arrested oh the chatge of inciting 
to hold an unlawful assembly. When the facts 
were explained to the people of Brantford, they 
seeïningly concludeë that those responsible for 
the arrests of Ivens and Woodswoïrth were 
entitled to à rebüuke; and they âdministered it. 

Since then the United Farmets have wot 
three out of five by-elections in New Brunswick, 
Ontario and Saskatchewan, points twenty-five 
hundred miles apart. In New Brunswick the 
United Farmers candidate was returned by u 
3,000 majority over a returned 6oldier. In 
Ontario the Farmers’ candidate had a mnjority 
of nearlyÿ 2,000 and in Saskatchewan of nearly 
4,000 votes. This shows an awakened people. 

The Farmers’ platform includes lowering of 
tariffs où goods impotted frotñ other évuntries, 
especially if imported from Greñt Britain; 
reciprocity with the United States; a tariff 
commission; taxätion of unimproved land 
Values; An income tax ranging from 2% où 
$2,000 to 50% on incotnes of $100,000 ; inherit- 
äñce tax; inéothe tax on cotporätion profits: 
public oÿnership of public necessities: abolition 
ôf titles: abolition of the Cunàdian senate; 
pational prolbition; referendum and recall; 


and complete équalization of the parliamentary . 
- Status of women. 


We canñot büt sÿmpathize with the peoÿle in 
their aspirations for a more democratie govern- 
ment, and in these aspirations they approach 


more nearly to the standards set forth in the 


Scriptures. To the confusion of thoëe who 


ignorantiy claim that the Bible sanctions an 


established empire rule over the people, instead 


of “a government 6f the people by the people,” - | 
-be it noted that Israel had a republican for 


of government which continued for üÿer four 
hundred years. And it was changed for that of 


& kingdom at the request of “the Elders,” with, . ‘ 


\ - 
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Out the Lord's approval, who said to Samuel, 
then acting as a sort of informal president, 
“Hearken unto the voice of the people in-all 
that they shall say unto thee, for they have not 
rejected thee, but they have rejected me, that 
I should not reign over them”. The people feel 
their need of a wise and strong ruler and will 
find him in the Lord, and in him alone, and that 
shortly. The new parties in Canada may do 
something to alleviate the condition of the 
people; but they can not do much. The con- 
ditions the leaders of these parties must face 
-are very dificat. They vwill find themselves 
confronted with problems they have not fore- 
seen, and will be expected to produce changed 
conditions more quickly than will be possible. 
We hope for them that they will be wise, and 
kind, and just, and strong for the interests of 
‘all the people. 


Governmental Limitations 
J° IS plain enougkh that if none of us ever did 
anything, or produced anything, we would 
all be naked, homeless and starved. Until we 
get to work and produce something there is not 
much to govern, unless it be to form a sort of 
 mutual defense society to prevent the stronger 
from killing and eating the weaker. So the 
fundamental fact of government is work. “If 
any would not work, neïither should he eat.” 
(2 Thessalonians 3:10) We must not get the 
idea that any kind of government man can 
devise will make it unnecessary for him to work. 
‘And just now, when there is a shortage of 
£lmost everything that human beings need, due 
to the great waste of the war, the governments 
of the world are right in their conception that 
anything that will cause the people as a whole 
to produce more goods will be to the benefit 
of the people as a whole . 

This brings us to the question of how men can 
D be induced to produce more, 80 that there will 
“be more to divide. The prevailing rule. of 

thought in the past has been that the only 


* : thing that will induce the average man to put 


forth his best efforts is a desire to own and to 
hold things. And it must be admitted that there 
‘ is a great deal of truth in this contention. A 
eystem which makes each man responsible for 
the care of his own wife and children will cause 
tbe average man to put forth more effort than 
where his work will be used for the benefit of 
the wives and children of others : 


‘the con 





Any man who has the idea that it would be 
better for the Government to own and operate 
ol the industries of the country would do well 
to visit any public building in any city of the 
United States and note the general shiftiessness 
of the occupants, the dirt, disorder and indif- 
ference manifest on all sides, and then turn to 
any equally large building in the hands of a 
privaie concern and note the difference. The 
general atmosphere of the one is dirt and lazi- 
ness, and of the other cleanliness and industry. 

The average man looks upon a political job 
as an easy one: and while be hes the job he is 
liable to expend most of his energies 1n trying 
to retain the job rather than in trying to render 
efficient service. But if he hes a job with a 
private concern he knows that he must prodqce 
definite results, and that if he does not do it 


he may lose his job. He sees other men about | 


who are doing their best to help themselves up 
in the world; and his fear of what they may do 
to him and his family if he does not do the 
work expected of him leads him to put forth 
more effort than he might otherwise do. 

So then there are some good things to be said 
about competition. But competition in many 


lines is an abosolute waste. Two telephone sys- : 


tems or two street raïlways in the same com- 
munity are a nuisance. Two telegraph com- 
panies render better service than one; but it is 
a great waste to the community 28 a whole to 
have to maïintain two complete sets of offices, 
poles, wires and equipment. Here is a legiti- 
mate field for Governmental activity—how to 
produce an absolutely reliable and efficient tele- 
graph service, one equal to that provided by 
private owners, but at less expense to the public. 
The public should pay less to the Government 
for such a service than to private owners be- 
cause a Government ownership of telephone 


-poles and wires would enable the telegraph 


lines to be operated in conjunction with them at 
reduced cost, All the wires could be carried 
upon the one set of poles. Governmental tele- 
graph service in European countries shows 
that this is a problem which, if placed in the 
right hands, can be händléd efficiently by'the 
Government, and at reduced costs to the public. 
Besides, the Government has facilities, through 
the Post Office, for the delivery of telegrams. 
. Competition, if it can be honest]ly maintained, 

should result in good service and low prices to 
er. But if all the milk dealers, for 
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example, gather together and agree on certain 
prices, competition ceases, and there is as true 
a monoply as though one concern did all the 
“business. And there is the disadvantage that 
one concern could do all the work, and do it 
more effciently and more economically than a 
dozen, all traversing the same streets, at the 
same time, with the same product. Which is 
better, to have a real monoply and not admit 
that it is such, or to admit that monoply is 
inescapable in such a business, and*endeavor 
to hold it in restraint by having the munici- 
pality itself engage in the business as a compet- 
itor? In numerous cities abroad this plan is 
_ followed with good results. 

Unrestrained competition is bad, too; for it 
leads to long hours, abominable shops and 
factories, adulteration of goods, false represen- 
tations of merchandise, and the dishonest under- 
selling of competitors with a view to ruining 
them We must have the aid of a Government, 
national, state or municipal, to prevent the 
‘ stronger from killing the weaker by laws of 
their own making. Fortunately, at this stage 
of the game, the worker himself has something 
to say about it; and his protests against long 
hours, low wages and unsanitary working con- 
ditions all operate to the advantage of society 
as a whole. He would render a still further aid 
to humanity if he would blazon upon the 
housetops every act of adulteration of goods or 
misrepresentation of them that comes to his 
knowledge, even if he lost his job by doing it. 


> 


1 see a world 

Where thrones have crumbled 
And where kings are dust 
The aristocracy of idleness 
Has perished from the earth 


I œe a world without a siave. 
Man at last is free. 

Matures forces 

Have by science been enslaved ; 
JAghtning and light, . | 
WinnA and wave, 


= 


se a world at peace, 

Adorned with every form of art; 
With musics myriad voics thrilled, 
While Lips are rich 

With words of love and truth: 

A world ln which no exlle sighs, 
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In that case the Government he has benofitted 
ought to aid him in securing employment. 

What is needed is a spring of human endeavor 
other than the law of selfishness, a new well of 
water, a law of love, a motive that has the 
interests of others more in view than one's own 
interests, which, however, should not be neglect- 
ed. The present governments of earth are far 
better than none at all; and we all do well to 
think about their activities in constructive 
fashion, considering what they can reasonably 
do in the interests of the people as a whole 
without at the same time becoming intolerable 
nuisances by inefficiently and expensively doing 
What private enterprise can do better, and br 
attempting to decide for us just how we shall 
think on questions in which they are interested. 
The more the people expect the Government to 
do for them, the higher will be the taxes which 
must be extracted from the people in one form 
cr another. There is no escaping this. 

The thing that we all desire, whether we 
kmow it or not, is the establishment of Christ’s 
kingdom. “Thy kingdom come. Thy will be 
done in earth, as it is in heaven.” (Matthew 6: 
10) Earth’s new King will know just what 
laws to put into effect, and just how to enforce 
them He alone has the power to give such a 
government as will insure neither sickness, 
sorrow nor death to those who obey his just and 
righteous will. This is earth’s hope, and its 
only hope. And, best of all, “The desire of all 
nations shall come”i—Haggai 2:7. 


The Great Agnostic’s True Vision | 


—— — —- 


No prisoner mourns; 
À world on which 
The gibbet’s shadow does not fall; 

A worid where Labor reaps its full reward; 
Where work and worth go hand in hand. 


I see a world 

Without the begsar's outstretcheg palm, 
The miser’s beartless, stony stare, 

Tbe piteous wail of want, 

‘The livid lips of Lies, 

Tbe cruel eyes of #corn. 


I see a race : 
Without disease of flesh or brain, 
Sbapely and fair. 
And, 
As I 100k, 
Life lengthens, 
Joy deepens, 
Love canoples the earth, 
. And over all in the great dome 
eternal star è 


Shines the 
Robert G. Ingersol. 
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Dehydrating Grapes 


de tons of grapes in twenty- four hours is. 


the record maintained by the first com- 
mercial dehydrating plant of the kind, located 
in Pomona, California. It is a saver of waste 
products; for forty-five per cent of the grapes 
trented would have been : scrapped, because 
broken or otherwise injured by heavy rains. 
Country people are familiar with the old 
method of drying fruits, by exposing them, in 
trays, to sunlight, dust, flies, and germs. When 
drying attains the dignity of a manufacturing 


process the old name is too commonplace and 
- it becomes dehydration, which signifies the 


extraction of water, or plain “drying”. Fruit of 


any kind may be dried by the new process, and 


stored indefinitely. When soaked with water, 
the dry cells swell up, and the fruit regains 
much of its original size and, according to the 
inventor, most of its flavor. 

If dehydration plants were scattered general- 
ly over the country and made as accessible to 
the farmer as a dairy, the over-production of 
any kind of fruit or vegetable could be turned 


. Trom loss into profit; for the dried product 


might be stored until the close of the season for 
the fresh fruit or vegetable, and then be placed 
on the market, without fear of deterioration, to 
the advantage of farmer and consurer and to 
the lowering of the cost of living. ; 
Dehydration plants make for easier work in 
the kitchen. If there were a plant in a city the 
housewives, instead of going to the labor and 
expeuse of canning and preserving, could bring 


their .fruit to the plant and get it back de- 


hydrated and in a form most convenient for 
preservation and usé Doubtless many new 
recipes might be invented for sweetening or 
flavoring fruits before having them dehydrated, 
and hitherto anusual combinations of fruits and 
vegetables might be made by enterprising 
housewives. The existence of drying-plants in 
towns and cities will open up an entirely new 
field of enterprise and originality in home and 
store. Grocers would need have no fear of loss 
through spoiled fruit and produce; for any- 


“thing approaching the danger line could be 
rasbed to the dehydrating plant and.returned 


in its new form ready for sale immediately, or 


, 


when the demand for dehydratcd products 
would make the operation profitable. 

In the Pomona grape-dehydrating plant, the 
grapes are placed in large trays with screen 
bottoms, and slipped into huge oven-like driers. 
Heat comes from large gas burners; and heated 
air is circulated over the grapes by a huge fan, 
which sends it through a net work of chilled 
pipes, on which the moisture is condensed and 
drips away, the dried air returning for further 
duty. The repeated use of the air is one of the 
secrets of {he economy of the plant as compared 
with other plants where the air is discharged 
into a chimney. 

It is largely the California wine grapes that 
are being dchydrated, in order to meet th2 
demand that will arise for the use of such 
grapes for the making of wine in the home, 
certain officials having ruled that sine may be 

made for home consumption. 

Savings in freight, erates, tin, sugar and 
decay are claimed for the new process. Im- 
mense losses can now be prevented in crops 
that ripen quickly, or that are damaged by 
rain, frost or heat, and great: advantages are 
predicted for housewives in country, town and 
city, wherever the dehydrated system obtains. 

Poor humanity needs the help that a general. 
economy of food would furnish, for now by tens 
of thousands people in war-torn Europe are 
being “burnt with hunger”. (Deuteronomy 32: 
24) With what unspeakable relief will these . 
distracted ones welcome the day when “they 
shall not hunger nor thirst” (Isaiah 49: 10), and 
“they shall be no more taken away with hunger 
in the land” (Ezekiel 34:29); for with many 
such improvements as that outlined above will 
the Golden Age be blessed. - se 


Buying in the Dark 
HE latest in the land- shark. business is 

“peanut units”. The guileless gullible buys 
£o many square feet or acres of land sweetened 
with the promise of all kinds of profits from 
peanuts that will be grown on the land. A 
Chicago concern is said to be offering land in 
Florida, to be planted. with peanuts, at the 
modest (?) price of #2,500 for ten acres, or 
multiples thereof at the same price. 
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: Typhus «a Pestilence Now 


UTRID fever, ship, jail and camp fever are 

some of the names under which typhus 
fever has traveled in the past, and through 
which it has won an undesirable reputation. 
It is now raging with the proportions of a 
pestilence in the war belt from the Baltic Sea 
10 the Black Sca. Physicians are unable to cope 
with it; and it is pronounced to be on far too 
extensive a scale for even the Red Cross to 
meet with hope of success. 

The disease is rare in the United States be- 
cause it is a filth disease and the Americans 
are one of the cleanest people in the world. 
When it occurs it is usually among immigrants. 
It is rare in European centers of population; 
but in filth centers, such as certain cities of 
Ireland, Russia, Egypt, India end Mexico, it 
becomes epidemic. Îts presence is both a mis- 
fortune and a disgrace, because due to over- 
crowding, bad ventilation, poor food, and bad 
habits, which are the fruits of ignorance. 

Typhus is like typhoid in some respects, but 
is easily recognized, quarantined, disinfected 
and controlled. It is communicated by contact, 
by the breath, by germs arising from the ekin, 
and by the dust of the room. Under favorablé 


conditions about ten per cent of the cases die, : 


bat in centers of filth and squalor the mortality 
is appalling. It begins like typhoid, but develops 
a dull red rashb. Since the treatment consists 
mostly in combating the causes that give rise 
to the disease, it appears that it is not well 
understood by physicians, who bave to let the 
disease run its course of fourteen to twenty-one 
days, withont being able to assist nature ma- 
terially though they mitigate the suffering. 
The prospects are that with the people of the 


war zone exhausted, poverty stricken, under-. 


nonriched, and discouraged by the miseries of 
wer, the dreaded pestilence may spread from 
its present zone of Lithuania, Esthonia, Poland, 
Ukrainia, Serbia and the Balkan states into 
Hungary and Austria. Only if prosperity can 
be restored in other nations of Europe can the 
typhus be prevented from extending itself all 


- over the continent. There is a shortage of food 


and medical supplies, and of soap with which to 
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fight the plague; and there are 10,000 people 


.Yor every doctor in Poland, with a Worse con- 


dition elsewhere. It is the "worst visitation of 
typhus since the dark ages. 


This is one of the great pestilences directly - 


due to the war. It is one of the indications of 


* the end of this age, and of the early establish- 


ment of the kingdom of God. It is written of 
this time that, “Before him [before the Golden 
Age] went the pestilence” (Habakkuk 3:5); 
and Christ said that the days immediately be- 
fore his presence would be marked by “famines 
and pestilences”. (Luke 21:11) It is good how- 
cver, to know that the period of evil conditions 
will be very short, and that the world will quick- 
ly pass into the better days of the Golden Age. 


Remedial Foods 
LISE celery for any form of rheumatism or 
dyspepsia. | 
Lettuce for insomnia. 
.Watercress for ecurvy. 
Onions are the best nervine known. 
Spinach for gravel. 
Asparagus to induce perspiration. 
Carrots for suffering from asthma. 
Turnips for nervous disorders and for scurvy. 
Raw beef for frail vinstitutions and for con- 
sumptives. Chop fine, season with salt, and heat 
by placing the dish in hot water. 


Cranberries for erysipelas. Use esternely 85. 


well as internally. 

Cranberries, raw, are good appetizers. 

Cranberries in cases of yellow and typhoid 
fevers are almost indispensable as a tonic and 
to clear the system of harmful germs. For some 
forms of dyspepsia there is no more effective 
remedy known. Carry a supply and eat fre- 
quently. during the day. 

Use cranberries for biliousness. 


Fresh ripe fruit to purify the blood and tone | 


up the system. 
Sour oranges for eusten 


Watermelon:for epilepsy and ee. fever. 


Blackberries for diarrhoea. 


Tomatoes are a powerful apcrient for the- 


liver, for. dyspepsia and indigestion 
Bananas for chronic diarrhoes. . 
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Creation Nearing Perfection By I: B. Aorë 
{Releused to The Golden Age) 
Ï T IS very manifest that in antediluvian times 
the entire earth’s surface was of uniform 
temperature and moisture—that there were no 
extremes of heat and cold, wet and dry as now. 
This means that the entire earth was in a much 
more fruitful condition then than now. In one 
.. certain locality—the Garden of Eden—absolute 
. perfection prevailed. In this place the beauties 
and grandeur of perfection were such as to 
stagger the efforts of the most active imagina- 
tion. The uniform temperature and moisture 
conditions prior to the Flood resulted from 
“the waters above the firmament”-air-remain- 
ing in suspension as is observed in the case of 
the planet Saturn today. This canopy served 
as a kind of hot-house condition, preventing 
lowering of temperature. Hence, it rained not 
at all, but “there went up a mist from the earth, 
and watered the whole face of the ground”. 
—Genesis 2:5, 6. 

This: equable climaté and uaniform moisture 
insured an abundance of the most varied tropi- 
cal vegetation, as vell as animal life. As evi- 
dence of this fact note the finding underneath 
&laciäl ice-drifte of bodies of tropical animals 
in perfect state of preservation. An antelope 
was found thus recently with undigested grass 
in its stomach. And more recently still, during 
the summer of 1919, specimens of fruits, such 
as oranges, lemons, bananas, cocoanuts and 
many kinds of edible fruits now extinct, were 
found in a petrified state underneath an old 
avalanche at the base of White Mountain in 
Pennsylvania. Also the petrified remains of 
free lisarde and horned toads were in evidence 
is .2® same locality. | 

. “bat does this prove 

Simply thai üiere was once an abundance oi 
tropical fauna and flora in the present state of 
Pennsylvania. Then what magical wand hath 
wrought so great a transformation from trop- 
ical to low temperature conditions? The answer 
is, The Flood of the Bible in Noab’s day. 

Let us now follow “the waters above the 
Ermament”, and see therh gradually collect, 
under the influence of earth’s centrifugal force, 
about the poles until the great pull of gravity 
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there eauses these waters to be precipitated in 
great deluges upoñ the earth. With the breaking 
ot this canopy the hot-house condition of the 
earth was relcased, and the waters froze as 
‘they fell and entrapped under mountains of 
snow and ice many unsuspecting forms of life. 

It might be well for geblogists who have tried 
in yain to ascertain the time and cause of the 
. great Glacial Age of history to consider again, 
in the light of the canopy theory as above 
stated, the Scriptural narrative of the Flood 
It is very manifest that during the .earliest 
periods of earth’s development only the lowest 
forms of life were in existence. This is ac- 
counted for in the light of the fact that the. 
relative proportions of the various elements of 
be earth’s atmosphere were such as to sustain 
only those forms of life at that time. 

With the passing of time through the several 
epochs in the creation of the earth both the 
temperature and the component elements of the 
air underwent great changes. As, for instance, 
in the Carboniferous Age, the surplus amount 
of carbon-dioxide of the air at that time sup- 
plied this necessary element to the rank forests 
with which the earth was covered, until a dimi. 
nution in the amount of carbon, by reason of 
its absorption, caused such rank growth to 
cease, On account of the ‘absence of animal 
life at that time there was no way for nature to 

Z'Aaïintain a balance of atmospheric conditions hs 
now. This condition resulted in the death _of 
the vast forests of that age. But being highly 
impregnated with carbon these forests did not 
decay; for under such conditions, without suf- 
ficient oxygen, decay was impossible. : 

With the descent upon the earth of this 


‘ carboniferous canopy and its simultaneous con- 


sumption in the vast forests of earth, there 
were laid the foundations of the great coal fields, : 
-which still exist. = hese subsequently by deluges 
and avalenches became submerged, resulting 
in their being mined from benéath the earth’s 
eurface today. At the “end of the age,” the air 
being filtered of its surplus amount of carbon- 
dioxide and charged, instead, with an increased 
amount of oxygen, the earth teemed with 
myriads of “Living creatures, fowls of the air, 
cattle, crecping things,” ete. 
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keep inviolate the laws of his Creator. 





At the psychological moment, man, the erown- 


ing act of creation, steps forth from his plastic 


mold “a little lower than the angels”, but the 


_bighest of earthly creations. God ‘bad prepared. 


for him a place; and Eden was his home. In 
this home, as already stated, it was Adam’s 
Jrivilege to remain forever, provided he should 
His 
descendants likewise would have been born with 
the same privileges. And with the gradual in- 
crease of his large family, now estimated at 
twenty billions, he would gradually, as neces- 
sity had demanded, have extended, by subduing 
the earth, the limitations of the Garden of Eden 
until it reached that condition of world-wide 


paradise.—Genesis 1:26-28. 


This plan of subduing the earth would have 
been much morc easily accomplished than the 
one upon which man has been engaged since 
knowledge began to increase, because the 
“thorns and thistles” of the earth were little in 
evidence until after the Flood. Besides, Adam 
in the beginning virtually had control over the 


earth, and it was onlv necessary at that time to. 


bring it into complete subjection. But Adam 
lost this near-perfection control, and with it, 
his perfect manhood. As a result both man and 
the earth began a gradual decline down to the 
time of the Flood. After this event rapid decay 
of man was manifest; and the earth swarmed 
with the promisec “thorns and thistles”. 

It becomes necessary at this stage to consider 
again the relative component parts of the air, 
and its temperature, since these determine 
wholly the variety a d profusion of life on 
earth, and the degree ot their vitality. 

The comparative absence of nitrogen in the 
atmosphere prior to the Flood was due to the 
minimum amount of decay during that time. 
Bat with the wholesale destruction of plant and 
animal life at the time of the last deluge, and 
the corconcut Gocay-of same, the air became 
Faiuiair4 with nitrogen—the result of this 
decay. ‘l'his intrusion of nitrogen, a by-product, 
into the air had the effect of upsetting its 
former balanced state of equilibrium. 

As proof of this statement note the beginning 
of shortening of human life immediately follow- 
ing. And, of course, as death and decay in- 


. creased by reason of the continued shortening 


of life, the amount of nitrogen in the air also 
increased until at the present time seventy- 
seven per cent of the volume of the atmosphere 
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is said to be nitrogen! With this great amount 
of nitrogen intruding itself in the air the 


original elements of oxygen and carbon-dioxide 


must of necessity be much diluted. And this 
is vow understood as having been the immediate 
cause of the shortening of life after the Flood. 
Not only was the air thus diuted, but it was 


‘poluted—poisoned—by reason of such con- 


tamination, becoming in a sense death-desling. 

Lest some may hold with the old text-books 
on Chemistry that nitrogen is a component part 
of the air, it only becomes necessary here to 
call attention to the fact that this substance 
undergoes no change whatever in the process 
of respiration. Carefully condueted experiments 
show conclusively that in the process of animal 
respiration there is an appreciable decrease of 
oxygen and a corresponding incrense of carbon- 
dioxide. But the amount of nitrogen in both 
pure (so-called) and impure air remains the 
same. Thus we see that nitrogen has been an 
intrusion in the air; but before we have finished 
this discussion, we propose to show how even 
this temporary mterference will, like the per- 
mission of evil, result finally in great benefit to 
bumanity. In the first place it hastens the 
“dying” penalty; and this within itself was a 
blessing to man during the supremacy of evil 
in the age jnst now passing away. In the 
absence of conversion to Christianity and gen- 
uine reformation of life, long exposure to evil 
influences renders any character more depraved. 
AÏI have doubtless observed that little cmldren 
crdinarily are more nearly immune from com- 
mon vices than are adults. 


- Besides this, it now appears, during these 


days of “increase of knowledge” that the nitro- 
gen, stored in the atmosphere, is yet to serve a 
most important economic purpose in contribut- 
ing to the restoration of the earth’s fertility. 
Of late years the agricultural scientist has 
discovered means of extracting this element 
from the air and of causing it to.enter the soil 
of earth, where it becomes available plant food 
This is accomplished by growing certain plants 


called legumes—peas, beans,'the various kinds S 
of clover, ete., which, by the process of osmosis, 


absorb nitrogeri from the air and deposit it 
through root nodules into the soil, where it 
becomes amalgamated by a kind of microbe 
action with the soil, setting free certain im- 
portant elements which are at once taken up 
by plants, thus stimulating their growth. 
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Nor is this all: It has been found that nitro- 
gen can be very profitably tsed in the mann- 
Tacture of high explosives. This being true, the 
Various goveriments have, during the recent 


_ war, had recourse to this almost inexhaustable 


supply of material, constructing immense chem- 
ical plants for the purpose of extracting out 
of the air this necessary element. But with the 
signing of the armistice this output is now 
being turned into an entirely different channel, 
that of manufacturing nitrogenous commercial 
fertilizers. This will greatly aid the earth in 
yielding her “increase”, as foretold, and will 
result in another blessing to man instead of an 
injury. How literally true is the statement that 
“God is able to make even the wrath of man 
to praise him”! | 

With the increase of the food products of the 
earth as a direct result of rendering the soil 
more productive, will come a corresponding 
increase in the quality of such foods. This fact 
has already been demonstrated by carefully 
conducted experiments. Two pigs from the same 
litter were each segregated and given exactly 
the same attention as to water, food and general 
environment. In fact, all conditions were exactlr 
the same in every respect as to the amount of 
food, and each given the same kind of food. 
The food in each case was corn in equal weight. 
The only difference was the quality of the corn; 
one lot of which was grown on soil producing 
only fifteen bushels per acre, while the other 
corn came from land producing sixty bushels 


per acre. The test extended over a period of 
ninety days, simultancously conducted. The pig 


fed on the better quality of corn gained more 
han twice as much increase ARE as the 
other pig which consumed the -âme number of 
pounds of food containn f the inferior quality 
of corn. 

. It seems pertinent to note in this connection 
that of all avenues of human activities, none are 
making greater progress t} fn that of intensive 
farming. The goal of this particular line of 


‘activities will have been consummated when the 
‘entire earth is fully “subducd”, and caused to 


become excecdingly fruitful. If any one doubts 
that these things will be aecomplished it is but 
necessary to remind such an one that these 
things are already being accomplished today. 
Consider, for instance, the tomato which only 
a féw years ago grew in its wild state, and about 


the size of an ordinary marble: today, by means 








eme me 


of proper selection, breeding and cultivation its 
size is increased more than seventy times, not 
to speak of the great improvement in its 
lusciousuess. From everywhere come easily 
verified reports of the development of the pecan 
from the originally wild seedling which required 
twenty to forty years to begin bearing, to the 
modern paper-shell of eight to ten times its 
original size, and bearing profitably at five to 
eight years of age. These illustrations are 
taken from the achievements of the present 
average crop productions, and do not consider 


‘the marvelous achievements of such men as 


Burbank and other specialists. 

Less than twenty years ago the average 
farmer was contenting himself with growing 
but one crop per year, and each successive crop 
was rapidiy depleting his soil Today he is 
growing two or more crops per season—at least 
one a legume—-and at the same time is improv- 
ing from year to year the fertility of his soil 
And this without using commercial fertilizers. 

Who that believes in God éhall doubt his 
word or power? He has spoken and is able to 
perform the same. He has said, “My Word shall 
not return unto me void, but it shall accomplish 
the thing whereunto I have sent it”. He declares 
that he will make the place of his footstool— 


the earth—glorious; that “Jehovah who created 


the earth formed it not in vain, but to be in- 
habited”—“that even the desert places shall 


‘become like the ancient Garden of the Lord”. 


There remains in this connection one other 
fhought to be considered. We have already 
observed the descent and precipitation from 
time to time of deluges of various substances 
upon the earth, and the effects of these delüpes 
upon all life at that time. According to scien- 
tists of the present day, there is yet another 
doluge, consisting this time of electricity, ap- 
proaching thé carth. This within a few years 
will be precipitated upon the earth, and it is 
claimed will result in great benefit to humanity, 
because its contact with the earth will destroy 
injurious microbes, germs and parasites. This 
will cause fermentation to cease and thus pro- 
duce the effect of preserving for an indeñfinite 
period of time all perisbable fruits and vege- 
tables. This will in a measure partially restore 


-antediluvian conditions, and will produce the. 


effect of greatly alleviating human sufferings. 
Finally, as a concluding thought, it remains 
to be shown that the presence of nitrogen in 
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the air is for the purpose of conserving another 
very important use. It is claimed in the Bible 
that there will be a resurrection of both the 
just and the unjust. The Savior himself said, 
“Marvel not at this; for all that are in their 
graves shall come forth”. Now we take this to 
seen jost what it says, that the dead shall re- 
turn to life. But how is this to be accomplished? 

Do we expect a return of their decayed bodies 
out of death! 

By no means. We understand and hold with 
the Bible that their bodies have become non est 
by reason of their “return to the dust whence 
they came”. 

But do we expect them to return as human 
beingst 

Yes. 

With flesh and bone and sinew as of yoret 

Exactly so. 

Where will their bodies come from | 

God in whose memory they are held will 
provide for them necessary bodies just as he 
did that of the first man Adam. 

Now we return to a consideration of nitrogen 
and its further use in the air. It is claimed by 
chemists that a considerable portion of the 
human body is nitrogen. Then in the resur- 
rection of the twenty billions of the Adamic 
family now asleep in the tomb, much of this 
elcment being at hand, long held in suspension 
for this véry purpose, will be consumed in 
providing, in the general resurrection, human 
bodies for all now asleep in death, but who 
ghall “come forth” “in due time”: And incident- 
ally, this process, and that above mentioned, of 


enriching the soil, will have the effect of filtering 


nitrogen from the air. This will restore its 
former pristine purity as it was in the days 
before the Flood. Under such a condition of 
atmospheric purity, man, breathing the undi- 
lated invigorating oxÿgen, would live approx- 
imately a thousand years. In addition the 
perfect fruits, resulting from increased fertility 
of the earth as above shown, will maintain the 
possibilities of everlasting life. And this is 
exactly what the Bible teaches, and exactly 
what humanity instinctively desires. 

With a return of the billions of humanity from 
the tomb back to earth, and being surrounded 
by the superabnndance of earth’s perfect fruits 
of that time, disease germs having been des- 
troyed by the descent of the electrical canopy 
how so close as to come almost in contact at 














times, this battle-scarred earth, drenched in 
humau gore, will in time bécane a veritable 
Garden of Eden. 


Paradise, lost through Adam S transgression, | 


will, through the merit of the Ransom, “to be 


testified in Que time”, be restored. Burning and 


frozen deserts now defying tbe ingentity of 
man, being subdned, will be transformed into 
dreamlands of beauty and glory. ‘Supplanting 
the marsballing of the hosts of war, with their 


instruments of destruction and death, will be 


the busy hum of productive machinery and the 
march of industry applying the eumulated 
energy of inventive genius to the harnessing ôf 
all the hitherto latent forces of nature, and 
bending these into complete subjection and use 
for the everlasting blessing of the entire human 
race. Then the billions of dollars now being 
applied to destructive purposes will be turned 
into constructive channels. “Swords shall be 
heaten into plowshares, and spears into pruning 
hooks” No more uprising of “nation against 
nation”—there will be but one nation, a holy 
nation. Nor will war be learned any more; for 
Jehovah “mcketh wars to cease from the river 
to the ends of the earth”. Then will be realized, 
through'the everlasting ages of eternity, the 
true import of the message of the angels on 


the hills of Judea as they sang the song of 


“Peace on earth, good will among men”. 


Wit'{ this condition of perfection of the 


material earth will come logicaily the perfection 
À man, mentally and morally, as well as phys- 


fally. Al incentives to selfishness and greed 


being eliminated, by reason of earth’s super- 
obundance, the “residue of bumanity” shall 
attain perfection in every respect. Then also 
“the knowledge of the Lord shall cover the 
earth as deep as the ocean”. Then shall his 


“glory be revealed and all flesh shall see it to- 


gether”. Then shall humanity, no longer con- 


fused, “know the truth” and thereby become . 


“free”. With his reason thus restored the mind 
of man will again become superior to matter. 
Since the earth was made for man, not man 


for the earth, he will bé able to order the N 
.geasons at will—-even the “winds and the waves : 


will obey him”. 
The Apostle Peter, our Lord and all the boly 


prophets since the world began, declare that 


the human rac.‘is to be restored to glorious 


perfection, and shall again have dominion over : LE 


earth as its PR Adam had. 
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: Universal Peace 
“On earth peace, good will toward men’’—Luke 2:14. 


CHERE is regardcd by many people as 

the date of the birth of the babe Jesus in a 
manger at Bethlehem. Whcether or not the date 
is correct is of emall importance, but the event 
was and is of the greatest importanct. 

‘ Bethlehem is situated on en elcvation over- 
looking a deep ravine, beyond which.are fields 
where shepherds graze their flocks. Beautiful 
for location is this historic spot, particulariy 
attractive to one of poetic mind and deep rever- 
ential heart, and doubly 80 since the great 
events, recorded in Holy Writ, which there 
iranepired nearly nineteen centurics ago. From 
the surrounding hills of Judæa the shepherds 
had brought their sheep to the field opposite 
Bethlehem and corralled them there for the 
night. While the others slept, one or more of 
the sheépherds kept vigil over the flocks, waiting 


for the dawn of day. The atmosphere of Judæa 


is excecdingly rarified, and the stars shine forth 
with unusual beauty and brilliancy, and thus 
the glory of the night is enhanced. 


Withont doubt these lowly herders of sheep 


were men Of great reverence for God, men who 
trusted in his promises made to their father 
Abraham and hence were expecting the coming 
of Messiah. And for their faithfulness Jehoveh 
rewarded them with a wonderful vision. While 
these humble watchers were gazing into the 
starlit heavens and meditatinguponthe majesty 
and expressed wisdom of Jekovah, there sud- 
denly appeared anto them & star of remarkable 


briljiancy, standing over against Bethlehem, 
«. vise called the city of David. Simultani- 


eOuL!T +h° angel of the Lord, the heavenly mes- 
senger, apceared unto them, and the light of 


. the glory of the Lord shone round about them. 


Then the shepherds were sore afraid. What 
man of -reverential mind would not have been 
awe-struck at such a marvelous manifestation! 

To calm their fears, the heavenly messenger 
sweetly said to these humble men of the fields; 
“F'ear not: for, behold, I bring you good tidings 


. of great joy, which shall be to all pepple. For 


ento you is born this day in the city of David a 


D is Christ the Lord. And this shall 
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be a sign unto you; Ye shall find the babe 
wrapped in swaddlng clothes, lying in & 
manger.” (Luke 2:10-12) Awced by this vision 
and thrilled with their environment, the shep- 
herds in wonder and amazement stood speech- 
less before the heavenly messenger. Then sud- 
denly there appeared with this angel a whole 
multitude of the heavenly host, angels bright and 
fair ; and in eclebration of this marvelous event 
of the ages they jorfully sang together an 
anthem of praise to Jehovah, “Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace, good will 
toward men”. 

Long centuries and the burdens of earth]ly 
carés have cffaced or hidden this glorions 
vision from the minds of most men who call 
themselves Christians; and today these words 
announcing universal peaec to those of worldly 
mind sound as but a hollow mockery. Nearly 
nineteen centuries have come and gone since 
that heavenlv messenger announced the birth 
of Jesus and brought a message of good tidings; 
and after these long years of laborious effort 
on the part of some men to establish ideal con- 
ditions, with dismay they witness the whole 
“vorld rocked from center to cireumference and 
all kindreds and peoples engaged in the strife of 
tongues, tumult, distress and war. Now the 
great mass of 60-called Christendom is trusting 
in the god of force and violence rather than in 
—he God of peace and love. Millions of earth’s 

habitants, including those who pose as teachers 

and preachers of the Gospel, have turned 6 
infidelity, disregarding the Word of God, and 
advise, counsel and engage in. strife and 
violence. Alas! their faith in God and in bis 
precious promises is gone. : 

How different with those who truly love the 
Lord and who study to show themselves approv- 
ed unto God! Their diligent and prayerful 
search to know the meaning of these events 
past and present the Lord has been pleased to 
reward with a clear vision; and now they are 
privileged to mark the majestic onward tread 
of Jehovah in the unfolding of his marvelous 
plan. And thos understanding, their hearts are 
filled with joy; and the sweet message of that 
avenly host reséunds through the corridors 
of the age, calling attention to.the momentous 
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. events that are transpiring and the even greater 


ones innnediately to follow. Not only do they 
rejoice in their own hearts, but it isthe privilege 
of such true followers of the Master with con- 
fidence to say to the bewildered and frightened 
‘f nominal Christendom: “Behold, thy God 
reigneth”. | 
And now we invite all sober-minded peoples 


of carth—Christian and infidel, Jew and Gen-. 


tile, bond and free—to come with us while we 
togcther briefly review this beautiful Christmas 
story, and ascertainits meaning and significance 


. to the groaning people of all the nations of 


earth. Jis message of comfort is intended for 
all; for the angel of the Lord said: “Behold, I 
bring you good tidings of great joy, which 
shall be to all people”. The time is now due 


. for the world to begin to understand the real 


meaning of what occurred on that memorable 
morning in Bethlehem; and those who do under- 
stand and avail themselves of such knowledge 
will be greatly blessed and comforted in heart, 
mind and bodr. à 

Why should-the babe Jesus be born at all! 
Why mark his birth with such ceremony and 
joxful expression by the heavenly host? The 
answer is the old, old story, which grows 
sweeter the oftener told; and never so sweet as 
now, because the time is here for its appreci- 
ation by man. | | 
Four thousand years before the staging of 
this drama in the hills of Judæa, Jchovah had 
created a perfect pair—Adam and Eve—and 
provided them with a perfect home in Eden. 
He had endowed them with power and authority 
to bring forth children, to fill the earth and to 
control it and to make the entire earth as a 
garden, a glorious spot, a fit habitation for & 


. happy and perfect race of people. To this first 


pair.the Lord. granted the privilege of life 
everlasting in a state of human blessedness, 
conditioned, however, upon a faithful obedience 
to dis law. The wife, deceived by Satan into 
a violation of the divine law, in turn induced 


her husband to take the step of disobedience 
. wüfully rather than be separated from her. 


The result of this transgression was aninfliction 
oî the penalty of the law, whieh penalty is 
described in the Genesis account (chapter 3) as 
a dying condition until death was fully accom- 
plished, a return to the dust whence the Lord 
had taken the elements to make man. 
Having judicially determined that the perfect 








man should die because of his disobedience tn 
the law, Jehovah chose, as a means of enforeing 
this judgment, to compel man to live outside of 
the perfect Eden and to feed upon the poiscnous 
elements of the earth until complete death 
would ensue. Hence he drove the two out of 
Eden and set 8 flaming sword at the garden’s 
entrance, lest Adam might return and partake 
of the tree of life. For 930 years Adam battled 
with the elements of the earth, daily succumbing, 
until at the end of that time he was dead. 
The secret of all the suffering, sorrow, sickness 
and death of humankind from then until now 
lies in what occurred in Eden and folluwiug. 
While in Eden the perfect man did not exercise 
his power to beget children; and heure the 
perfect pair never brought forth children. It 
was only after undergoing the legal sentence of 
death, and after they had imbibed the poisonous 
elernents of earth’s vegetation, that this pair 
cohabitcd and children resulted. It is reason- 
able, therefore, to see that this condermnation 
fell upon the offspring; and that the father, 
now imperfect, could not beget a perfect child; 
hence the offspring of Adam would be an im- 
perfect one. For this reason the Psalmist 
wrote: “Behold, I was shapen in iniquity and 
in sin did my mother conceive me”. (Psalm 51: 
5) And for the same reason the inspired witness 
said, “As by one man sin entered into the world, 
and death by sin; so death passed [by inherit- 
ance] upon all men, for that all have sinned”. 
(Romans 5:12) The ultimate result of the 
operation of the divine law of necessity would 
have meant the complete extinction of the 
human race. Today, instead of men living 930 
years, the average life is müch less than one- 
tenth as long.: 
God foreknew thé course that man would 
take ; and before the foundation of the world he 
“outlined a plan for human redemption "and 


blessing. Nearly two thousand years after the €» 


humankind had wandered in the earth in sorrow 
and distress, Jehovah spoke to his servant 
Abraham, likewise an imperfect man, but one 
who exercised great faith in God, and to him 
made promise that through his seed all the 
families, nations, kindreds and peoples of earth 
should have a blessing. (Genesis 12:2, 3; 22: 
18; Galatians 3:16) Later, God organized the 
descendants of Abraham into a nation under 


- the name of Israel, arid with that nation and 
people made a law covenant and from time to 
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time reitcrated his promise to bring a blessing 
to the nations of carth through the seed -of 
Abraham. The Israelites veriiy believed that 
this promiscd seed was an earthly seed. The 
promise at one time was confined to the house 
of David; and when David ascended the throne 
the Jews thought that the time had come for 
the blessing of mankind. The prophets, how- 
ever, foretold the coming of another and great- 
er one; and at the time of Jesus’ birth all 
thoughtfal people of Israel were looking for 
the coming of the Messiah. God through his 
prophet had foretold that Messiah would be 


. born in Bethlehem of Judra.—Matthew 2:5,6. 


Here we emphasize one thing prominent in 
the message brought by the angel; namely, the 
word all. It will be marked in the examination 
of this and other Scriptures relating to the 
redemption of man that God had promised to 
bless all the families of the carth, and that at 
the birth of Jesus the angel announced: that 


this is glad tidings which shall be brought to all 
* people. It is not the thought of the Scriptures 
- that such a message would be brought to all at 


{he same time; but that in God's due time every 
once of the human race would hear this message 


- of glad tidings and would each have the oppor- 


tunity of availing himself of the benefit of it. 

The race was justly condemned to death bc- 
cause of disobedience to the law of God; and 
this judgment could not be sct aside or reversed 
for the reason that God is unchangeabie. His 
laws arc fixed. However, such a judgment could 
be satisfied by the demands of the law being 
met. In due course of time God made promise 
to the house of Israel, his rpecially choren 
people, that a provision for releasing mankind 


from death and the effects of this “judgment. 


would be made. “T will ransom them from the 
power of {he grave: I will redeem them from 
death: Q death, I will be thÿ plagues; O grave, 
I will be thy destruction.”—Hosea 13: 14. 
The word ransom means a price exactly 
corresponding. À perfect man had violated 
God's law, and death resulied. Therefore tlc 


“only thing that could constitute a ransom or 


corresponding price for mankind would be the 
life of another perfect man, exactiy equivalent 
to Adam while in Eden. In other words, the 


 redemption and deliverance of the human racè 


fror:" death, and its restoration to human per- 


© fection and happinéss, must centirely depend 


vpon the voluntary submission to. sen of a 


perfect human being—nothing more and 
nothing less. 

At once, then, we see that none of Adam'’s 
stock could mect this requirement of the law and 
redeem the human race because all were in- 
perfcet, having descended from Adam. And . 
this thought is expressed by the Psalmist, who 
says, “None of them can by any means redeem 
his brother nor give to God a-ransom for him”. 
(Psalm 49:7) Any child begotten by a member 
of the Adamic stock would necessarily be im- 
perfect; hence the account concerning the con- 
ception of Mary and the birth of the babe Jesus- 
shows that she conceived by the power.of the 
holy Spirit. (Matthew 1:  18- 25) Therefore 
Jesus was begotten not by man, but born of a 
woman, and when born he was “holy, harmless, 
ündefiled and separate from sinners”. (Hebrews 
7:26) When he grew to manhood's estate he 
was the exact counterpart of Adam prior to his 
disohedicnce. Not until we understand these 
things can we understand why there was 50 
much joy in heaven among the angelie host at 
the birth of Jesus. The heavenly beings had 
becn observing for four thousand years the 
downward course of mankind. They had seen 
the great degradation and sorrow that sin had 
inflicted npon the human family, and now they 
pereeived that Jehovah was making provision 
for the redemption and blessing and uplifting 
of all men. 

That which man prizes above everything 
else is life; for without life nothing else can be 
enjored. The whole human race, being under 
the condemnation of death, ultimately must die. 
Why, then, did Jesus come to earth? Why was 
he born? He answers; “That the people might 
have hfe and have it more abundantiy”. (John 
10:10) He “was made flesh and dwelt among 
us”. (John 1:14) “Forasmuch as the children 
are partakers of fiech and blood, he also himself 
likewise partook of the same.” (Hebrews 2:14) 
“We sec Jesus, who was made 2 little lower 
than the angels [namely, a human being] for 
the suffering of death, crowned with glory and 
honor; that he by the grace of God should taste 
death for every man.” (Hebrews 2:9) Jesus 
himself declared that he laid down his life for 
the sheep. (John 10:11, 15, 16) Here.he uses 
the word sheep to illastrate. those who are 
willing and obedient to the will of God, that 
they shall receive the benefit of his sacrifice. 
And this opportunity must come to all, as 
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St. Paul states: “For this is good and accept- 
able in the sight of God our Savior, who will 
have all men to be saved and to come unto the 
knovwlcüge of the trath. For there is one God, 
and one mediator between God and men, the 
man Christ Jesus; who gave himself a ransom 
for all, to be testified {to all] in due time.” 
(1 Timothy 2:3-6) Here again it is observed 
that it is God’s will that all men £hall be saved 
from the condemnation of death and thereafter 
brought to a knowledge of God’s provision for 
them, which knowledge opens to them the op- 
portunity of accepting the benefits of the ran- 
som sacrifice. Hence, says the Apostle. these 
facts must be testified to all men in God's due 
timc. As this testimony comes to men at 
different times and they understand it, 
rejoice in it because to them it is good tidings, 
good news of a better thing for them—an op- 
portunity for life. 

Why, then, if Jesus died on the cross nearly 
ninetecn éenturies ago, should the human race 
continue to suffer? The Scriptural answer is 
clear. The promise to Abraham was that in 
lus seed should the bleseing come to menkind; 
and this seed must first be fullr devcloped 
before the benefit uf the ransom sacrifice can 
be extended to all. It is important, therefore, 
to perceive whai constitutes the seed and bow 
it is developed. The Scriptural proof is that 
this sced is the Christ, the Messiah, composed 
of Jesus, the Head, and the church,; meaning 
the called-out class which constitute the mem- 
bers of the body of the Meseiah class. Ience St, 
Paul argues: “As many of von as have bcen 
baptized into Christ have put on Christ... And 
if ye be Christs, thoi fare ye Abraham’s seed, 
and heirs according to the promise” —G alatians 
3:27, 29. 

* It has pleased the hééveny Father to devote 
the period of time elapsing from the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus until the setting up of his kingdom 
to the work of selecting those who would be 
villing followers of the Master, and who would 
prove their faithfulness and loyalty to him even 
unto death, and to whom he would grant the 
privilege of joint-heirehip with Christ Jesus in 
his kingdom. (Romans 8:16, 17; 2 Timothy 2: 
11,12) The selection of this class has been from 
among those who have voluntarily consecrated 
their lives to the Lord. Not every one who says, 
“Lord, Lord”, will be of that class, bot only 
those who enter into a covenant with God by 
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sacrifice and continue thus faithful vnto death re 


These are promised a part in the first resurrec- 
tion and an association with Christ Jesus as 
members of the royal priesthood. Therefore we 
can understand the words of the Master when 
Le caid that only a little flock (comparatively 
speaking) of mankind would have this blessing. 
—Luke 12:32: 

The purposes of the Lord in this regard are 
ascertained from the words of the Apostle: 
“God at the first did visit the Gentiles to take 
out of them a people for his name. And to 
this agree the words of the prophets; as it is 
written, After this I will return, and I will 
build again the tabernacle of David, which is 
fallen down; and I will build again the ruins 
thercof, and I will set it up; that the residue 
of men might seek after the Lord, and all the 
Gentiles, upon whom my name is called.” 
—Acts 15:14-17. 

Jesus taught his disciples, and through them 
the chuich has been tanght, that after he had 
ascended on high he would return in courge of 
time and gather unto himself the saints, and 
then would establish his kingdom for the pur- 
pose of blessing mankind. .All Christian people 
bave looked forward to the second coming of 
the Lord, and to the end of the wicked order of 
things and the establishment of a new and 
righteous order. his same thought was in the 
mind of the disciples when they approached 


Jesus just before his crucifixion and propound- 


ed to him the direct question: “Tell us when 
these things shall be, and what shall be the 
proof of thy coming and the end of the world?” 
—Matthew 24:35. 

The Lord Jesus answered their question, and 
the answer is recorded in the twenty-fourth 


chapter of Matthew and the twenty-first chapter 
He describes the great stress and 


of Luke. 
trouble that is now upon the human race. 


Among other things he snid that there would 


be a great world war in which nation would rise 
against nation, to be accompanied by famine, 
pestilence and revolutions and a time of trouble 


such as never was before; and all mankind are. 


witnessing the folfllment of this prophecy at 
this very time. Again he said in answer to the 
same question that there would be “upon the 
earth distress of nations, with perplexity; the 


.sea and the waves [restless humanity] roaring; 
men’s hearts failing theni for fear, and for look- . 
ing after Ühose things which are coming on the : 
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earth: for the powers of heaven [ecclesiastical 
systems] shall be shaken”. (Luke 21:25, 26) 
All the trouble that has afflicted the nations 
since the fall of 1914 has been clearly in fulfill- 
ment of the prophetic utterance of the Lord. 
To the Cristian this means (and soon all the 
world will learn to know that this is the mean- 
ing) that the kingdom of the Lord is at hand, 
that Christ is present, that he is tearing awaÿ 


TS the old order of things preparatory to establish- 


ing a kingdom of righteousness and peace which 
shall constitute “the desire of all nations”. “I 


sil shake all nations, and the desire of ail 


nations shall come”.—Haggai 2:7. 

The wars, famine, pestilence, revolntions and 
like disturbances that so much distress human- 
kind dg not constitute any part of the glad 
tidings. No one rejoices in this suffering and 
trouble: but the Christian rejoices that these 
troublesome times are the proof foretold by the 
Lord that would precede the establishment of 
his kingdom of righteousness which would 
bring blessings to all the groaning creation. 
The message that has been preached to the 


people for long centuries, and is yet being. 


preached by many, to the effect that it is the 
Lord’s purpose to save a few in heaven and to 
consign all the residue of mankind to a con- 
dition of endless torture, contains no glad tid- 
ings to any one of an honest heart. Surely it 
could be no real joy to any person to be econ- 
vinced that he would spend eternity in heavenly 
bliss while at the same time some one near and 
‘dear to him would be spending eternity in 
torture. Such a doctrine is not taught by the 
Word of God, but is the result of a distorted 
interpretation of the Scriptures. 

The divine program, which has been develop- 
ing progressively for many cer furies, has now 


,. - about renri:: she point of time for the world 


ER 


È 


of mankinä io begin to understand and ap- 
preciate some nf the lengths and breadths and 
heights and asnths of the love of God. His 
inspired witness wrote: “Times of refreshing 


shall come from the presence of Jehovah; for. 


he will send Jesus, who before was preached 
unto you, whom the heavens must retain until 
the times of restitution of all things, which God 


hath spoken by the mouth of all his holy. 


prophets since the world began”.—Acts 3:19-21. 

The word refreshing here suggests the 
thought of something that makes one happy 
after a long experience with that which is con- 


trary to happiness. The autumn season marks 
the dying and falling of the leaves, the trees 
appeer bare, and the wind moans and sighs 
through their branches. Then follows the long, 
dark, cold winter, picturing in'a measure the 
long night of suffering and death that has 
affiicted the human race. In the spring season 
the warm, gentle rays of the sun, falling upon 
the earth, cause the grass to spring forth, the 
trees to bud and leaf, followed by the blossoms 
and the fruit, the singing of the birds and the 
rejoicing of all nature because of the reviving, 
or coming again to life, of that which was dead. 
Seemingly the Apostle had such a picture in his 
mind when he said that times of refreshing 
would come at the establishment of Messiah’s 
kingdom because it would mean the restoration . 
of that which father Adam lost for himself and . 
all of his offspring, namely, life and all the 
sweetness incident thereto. The perfect man 
Jesus, having laid down his life and thereby 
providing the purchase price for the human 
race, now returns for the purpose of minister- 
ing to mankind by giving to him the very thing 


that he has long desired. 


Long ago the Apostle saw this and wrote: 
“He [God] hath appointed a day, in which he 
will judge the world in righteousness by that man 
[Christ Jesus] whom he hath ordained; where- 
of he hath given assurance unto all men in 
that he hath raised him from the dead”. (Acts 
17:31) The assurance here then is to every man 
that has lived on the earth that he must have 
a fair and impartial trial in a time of righteous- 
ness, which trial is for the purpose of giving 
him an opportunity to render himself in obedi- 
ence to the law of God and live. It means thät 
millions who have gone into death will return 
again; for “there shall be a resurrection of 
the dead, both of the just and the anjust.” (Acts 
24:15) The great Master himself assures us 
that all in their graves shall hear his voice and 
awaken to the resurrection by judgments, i. e., 
a time of trial and opportunity forlife and its 
blessings.—John 5:28,29 - 

The work of reconstructing the human race 
will devolve upon the great Messiah, and that 
great work will begin as soon as the present 
trouble upon the earth has ended: for Jesus 
assures us that there never will be another time 
like it (Matthew (24:21) Then, under his 
righteous reign, every one will have a chance : 
of hearing the sayings of Jesus and then will 
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apply his words, Verily I say unto you, If 
. à man kcep my saying he shall never sce death.” 
That Scripture, like all other sayings of the 
Master, must have its time for fulfillment; 
and no one could keep his sayiugs until first 
: they heard them. The millions in dcath cuuld 
not hear until awakened out of death, and the 
millions now on carth could not hear until God's 
due time and until they are told. That due time 
is about at hand. 

Will that be a time, then, -of rcjoicing and 
glaäness? The Lord through the prophet gives 
us a visiou of fhat great time of blessing, say- 
ing, “The wilderness and the solitary place 
éhall be glad for them and the desert shall 
rejoice, and blossom as the rose,” thus pictur- 
ing how the carth itself shall begin to vield that 
which ïis necessärv for the sustenance of 
mankind and permit him 40 enjoy the fruits 
of his Jabors witlout the intervention an 
oppression of the profiteers. “It shall blossom 
abundantly, and rejoiïce even with joy and 
singing: the glorx of Lebanon shall be given 
mnto it, the excelleney of Carmel and Sharon, 
they shall see the giory of the Lord, and the 
excelleney of our God.” 

Before the comins of that glorious day, 
however, the prophet infers that the people 
would become very much discouraged and 
“vithout strength. He pictures them as tremb- 
ling in their knees and hanging down their 
hands, and for their encouragement says: 
“Strengthen ye the weak hands, and confirm 
the fecble knees. Say to them that are of a 
fcarful heart, Be strong, fear not: behold, 
your God will come with vengeance, even ‘God 
with a recompence; he will come and save vou.” 

St. Paul tells us that the whole world aside 
from Christians are blind, and blinded by the 


adversary. Many people are actually blind. 


while practically all are blind concerning 2 
vision of God’s plan. 

The prophet then pictures the blessings 
during the reconstruction, saying, “Then the 
eyes of the blind shall be opened, and the ears 
of the deaf shall be unstopped. Then shall the 
Jame man leap as an hart, and the tongue of the 
dumb sing: for in the wilderness shall waters 
break out, and streams in the desert.” 

.. Then the prophet describes a way opened 
for the human race to journey back to the 
perfection of life, of body and mind, contin- 

uing: “And an highway shall bc there, and a 
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way, and it shall be called The way of holiness: 
the unclean shall not pass over it; but it shall 
be for those: the warvfaring men, though fools, 
shall not err therein”. This highway is the 





Messish, who is given as a mediator between 


God and man, to lead man back to the state of 
perfection; and the way to pass over it will 
be by rendcring themselves in obedience to the 
law of the Messiah. It shall be a holy, « 
righteous way. No person shall be permitted 
to progress in wickedness, in profiteering, in 
oppression, in kecping the people in ignorance 
or filching their pockets under the pretense of 
pr eaching the Gospel or anythi else; but its 
object shall he the cleansing an’ lessing of the 
people, and it shall be so clear and plain that 
every man can understand it “No lion shall be 
there”; that is to say, no monstrous beast, such 
as czars, beastly governments, oppressing Cor- 
porations, or ecclesiastical, political or financial 
svstens. “Nor any ravenous beast [government 
cf oppressive violence] shall go up thereon, it 
hall not be fonnd there; but the redeemed shall 
walk: there.” The earth and everthing in it shall 


be made conducive to the uplifting and blessing . 


of maukind. 

Having in mind; then, that the Apostle 
assures us time and again that Jesus ransomed 
the entire human race, all of them, the prophet 
continues : “And the ransomed of the Lord shall 
return [meaning they shall return from the land 
of the enemy, from death and from their bond- 
age in blindness and ignorance and supersti- 


tion], and come to Zion [the Messiah] with_- 


soñgs and cverlasting joy upon their heads: 
they shall obtain joy and gladness, and sorrow 
and sighing shall flec away”. (Isaiah 35) 
Indeed then all shall know the truth cf the 
message that the angel brought to the shepherds 
as they w atched their flocks—good QUE of 
great joy unto all. 

Messiah’s kingdom will establish a “uifersel 
peace. As the prophet declares, when his king- 
dom is established, then the nations shall come 


‘and say, “Let us go up to the mountaiu [king- 
dom] of the Lord, and he will tesvh us of his 


ways, and we-will walk in his paihs. . .- And 
thev shell beat their swords intñ plowshares, 


. and thoir spears into pruninghooks: nation shall 


not lift up a aword against naticr, neither shall. 
they learn war any more. But they shall sit 
every man under his vine and under his fig tree; 


and none shall inake them afra.d”.—Micah 4:14. 
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To assure such a lasting blessing will require, 
of course, nothing short of a perfect ruler. 
Then the earth will have such, for “the govern- 
ment sball be upon his [Messiah’s] shoulder; 


and his name shall be called Wonderful, Coun- 


seller, The mighty God, The everlasting Father, 
[Life-giver], The Prince of Peace. Of the in- 
crease of his government and peace there shall 


be no end”.—Isaiah 9: 6, 7. 


t 


To the Christian, therefore, who has a des 
vision of the divine plan and who appreciates 
the time through which the world is now passing 
this should be the happiest Christmas he has 
ever spent, because by the eye of faith he can 
see the Sun of Righteousness rising with heal- 
ing in its beams, driving back the great dark 
night of suffering, t tumult and trouble, prepar- 
atory to the healing, blessing end uplifting of 
the human race, back to the perfection of life, 
liberty and happiness. The incoming of this 
glorious time means the beginning of the Golden 
Age—a time of rejoicing for all who love 
righteousness. 


Juvenile Bible Study 


M2 highest duty and privilège is to 
glorify God. One who loves and obeys the 


great Creator loves and obeys rightcousness, 


makes a better citizen and a greater benefactor 
to mankind. To love and obey Jehovah one 
must know him. How can we know him except 
through his Word, and how can we know and 


understand his Word unless we are taught?. 


If it is proper and necessary to send our chil- 
dren to thé public schools that they there may 
be taught concerning the selfish things of this 
life, with stronger reasoning is it proper and ? 
necessary that they be taught concerning the 
things that have to do with their eternal welfare 
and bappiness. 

The Biblical education of children, we believe, 
has been sadly neglected. Every parent owes a 
duty to his own child and a corresponding duty 
to every other child to whom he can render aid. 


. ]n view of the time of great stress now upon 


the human race, is it not high time that we take 
some positive action toward the instruction of 
the children concerning the greatest thing about 


. which they should know, the Word of God 


We believe that all parents, whether Christian 
or not, desire to see their children grow up in. 
righteousness and truth. Because of the long- 


felt need in behalf of the children, Te GoLpex 
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Ace ineugurates a children’s Bible study de- 
partment There is no desire or purpose to 
teach the doctrines of any sect or system; but 
the sole purpose is to instract the children in 
the Bible. To do so we have arranged this study 
in question and answer form,. propounding the 
questions and briefly answering, citing the 
Scriptures where the proper Biblical answer 
may be had. We suggest that the parents pro- 
pound these questions to their children and aid 


them to locate in the Bible the answer, thus 


familiarizing the child (and incidentally the par- 
ent) with the texts of the Bible and enabling 
them to get some insight into the glorious 
character of Jehovah and the Lord Jesus. 

We suggest that the child be given one 
question each day and that in addition to the 
answer here given, it be encouraged to 0k up 
the’ Scriptures cited and any other Scriptures 
that, with the aid of the parent, it might find 
bearing on the question. As this is a p 
study, we therefore begin with the subject 

THE BIBLE 

1. What is meant by the word Bible? 

Answer: À book that contains the Word of 
God as expressed to man, and has reference 
to all the sixty-six books collectively, contained 
in what is common}y accepted as the Holy 
Scriptures. 

2. What is the Bible? 

Answer: It is an expression of God’s will 
toward man and an outline of his plan concern- 
ing the human race, given for man’s instruction 
—John 17:17; 2 Corinthians 4:2. 

3. Are we invited to study the Bible? 

Answer: Yes; Jehovah says to us: “Côïe, 

now, let us reason together” (Isaiah 1:18) ; and 
“Study to show thyself approved unto God”. 
—2 Timothy 2:15; John 5:39; Deuteronomy 
29: 29; Revelation 1: 3; 1 Peter 3:15. 

4. Should we expect to understand the deep 
things in the Bible? . 

Answer: If we study it with a reverential 
and prayerful desire we may understand them. 
“The reverence of the Lord is the beginning of 


wisdom” (Proverbs 1:7) The plan of God is a 


secret which he has promised to reveal to those 
who reverentially seek to understand it “The 
secret of the Lord is with them that fear him: 
and he will show them bis plan” —Psalm 25: 
14; 1 Corinthians 2:10. 
5. Can everybody understand the Bible? 
Answer: They could, if everyone would com- 
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. ply with God's rules. Certain portions of the 
Bible are due to be understood at certain times: 


but even when those times come, he will not. 


permit the wicked to understand, but the wise 
‘shall understand.—Daniel 12:10. 

6. Who can understand the Bible? 

Answer: The ñrst thing essential is an honest 
desire to understand it. (Luke 8:15) Then one 
must be wise aïter God’s manner of wisdom 
(Daniel 12:10; James 3:17); and that kind of 
wisdom means that he recognizes Jehovab God 
as the great First Cause, the Creator and the 
Giver of all good gifts. Then one must search 
the Scriptures and study them-—John 5:39; 
Jeremiah 29:13; Acts17:11; 1 Corinthians 2:10. 

7. Is the Bible intended to be understood; or 
ts it a book shrouded in mystery, only for one 
class to understand? 

. Answer: It is a reasonable book; for God 
invites ns to reason with him (Isaiah 1:18; 
Job 13:3); and the Bible gives the reason for 
God’s dealing with man and also the hope that 
man bas. (1 Peter3:15) We should reason when 
we study the Scriptures or talk to others about 
them.—Acts 17:2. 

8. If reasonable, then why cannot everybody 
understand the Bible? 

Answer: Because not every one is honest, 
and the dishonest will not be able to understand 
it (Luke 8:15) Some do not desire to be right- 
eous and good; hence they do not understand. 
(Matthew 5: 6) Some may be honest and desire 
to be righteous, but do not study. (2 Timothy 2: 


15) Some are too wise in their own conceits 


concerning earthly wisdom and do not give God 
credit. for. knowing and stating it in his Word. 
(Matthew 11:25; 1 Corinthians 1:19) And 
some are too wicked.—Daniel 12:10. 

9. Do the great, the wise, the mighty and the 


noble and educated have any special advantage . 


în understanding the Bible, and is it necessary 
* to have a finished college education in order to 
understand it? 

Answer: No; on the contrary, the vision 
{which means an understanding of God’s Word) 
is hid from many who are wise after the manner 
_ of earthly wisdom and is made known and 
understood by those who humbly and honestly 
seek to understand, though they may be poor 
and have little education.—1 Corinthians 1:20, 
21, 26-29. 

10. What is necessary for one io doto under- 
stand the Bible? | 
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Answer: First, he must have an honest desire 
to understand it and a reverence for Jehovah 
as the great eternal One, the Maker of all 
things; he must have faith in God. “Without 


-faith it is impossible to please him.” (Hebrews 


11:6) Second, he must have a sincere desire to 
know the truth and tell the Lord he is willing to 
do his will—Proverbs 1:7; John 14:26; 1 Cor: 
inthians 2:12; Psalm 25:14; Romans 8: 14. 
11. Is it profitable to study the PEible and if 
so, in what way? 
Answer: See 2 Timothy 3:15-17; John17:17. . 
12. Does a knowledge of the Bible enable one 
to do better? | 
Answer: See 2 Timothy 3:16. 
13. Is the Bible written entirely in plain lan- 
guage, or is some of it in symbols? . 
Answer: Some of itis written in plain phrase, 
while many parts of it are written in symbolic 
language, some in parables and dark sayings. 
—Mark 4:32; Matthew 13:35; Revelation 1:1-3. 
14. Why was not the Bible written in plain 


language so everybody could understand it, and 


without symbols or dark sayings? 

Answer: God’s purpose is to reveal an Re 
standing of his plan gradually. For instance, 
he had the prophets write many things which 
they could not understand. They merely served 
as clerks or writers to make a record of things 
they saw. (Daniel 12:8) The prophecy of the 
Bible is history written before it happens. 
Jehovah foreknew everything from the begin-” 
ning to the end (Acts 15:18); and be caused it 
to be written in such a way that it could not be . 
understood until the prophecy is fulfilled by- 
the events taking place. Then he pe the 
people to understand it. ‘ 

15. Can you give an instance in which the 


Lord foretold something to happen that we now : : 


see? : 

Answer: Yes: He had Daniel record many 
centuries ago that the time would come when 
there would be rapid traveling across the land 
and a great increase of imowledge in the world, 


“which has eome within the last hundred years. 


(Daniel 12:4) There are many instances of 
this kind in the Bible, as we will find from time 
to time in these studies. The Lord revealed 
through another prophet a description of the 
locomotive and railway train, many centuries 


+ before any man ever thought about inventing or 


building one. We will give the re of 
this in some later lesson. 
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Service for. Travelers 
T THE foundation of the swift, smooth 
travel of today is an intricate system of 
coôrdinated service. Without the surrender of 
the individual raïlroad worker’s will t6 that of 
the system, travel would be both difficult and 
dangerous, and civilization would sink toward 
the level of the semi-barbarons. 

Every raïlroad man is inspired with the ideal 
of as nearly perfect service as he can render. 
Service by a worker-the public scarcely hears of, 
the car inspector, makes sure that no car leaves 
the terminal in a condition that might cause an 
accident. The engineman’s service calls for un- 


interrupted watchfulness and thoughtfulness 


over every rod of track and at every signal, to 
make safe delivery of the cargo at every stop. 

Safe and efficient service by the conductor 
takes a pereonal, sincere interest in the pas- 
sengers, watches conditions, observes the dis- 
patcher’s orders, and sees to the safety and as 
‘ far as possible the comfort of the hundreds 
temporarily in his care. Service by the shop- 
man takes care that the rolling stock is in us 


&ood condition as possible in the time allowed 


for the adjustment and repair of engines and 
cars and is an important contribution toward 
the efficient operation of the system The rail- 
road clerk’s service contributes in some measure 


to the possibility of the management’s having . 


the records which make for the eflicient opera- 
tion of the system 

There is-no place where lack of the-spirit of 
service shows more than in the conduet of the 
“executives. Their spirit travels through the 
perennnel, and manifests itself in the acts of 
ev: : employe of the road. Governing the entire 


systeiu is tbe service rendered by the bankers 


and fnanciers who act as directors, appoint 


executives, control policiés and supply the funds : 


. required in a large way to purchase materials, 
equipment and labor for the best maintenance 
and operation of the system. 


Modern travel is the resultant of the service ‘ 


of thousands working separately but all to a 
common end. In a successful railroad it repre- 


sents the best that can be done for the money. 


to secure the safe and comfortable delivery of 
| per and freight over mile after mile of 


track to the destination. It is an exemplification 
of the Biblical maxim that “whosoever will be - 
chiefest, shall be servant of all”. (Mark 10:44) 
Presamably it is true of the personnel of a 


-syster, from bankers down, if unfaithful, that 


they are liable to hear the other Biblical in- 
janction, “Cast ye the unprofitable servant into 
outer darkness: there shall be weeping and 
gneshing of teeth”.—Matthew 25: 80. 


The Big Bean 
O ACCUSTOMED are we to the bean in a 
.shell that it rather surprises us to see in a 
display window a bean two or three feet long. 
This monster among beans is a butter bean 
originated in Japan. 

One seed of the new bean may grow ifto a 
plant 90 or 100 feet long bearing 100 beans, 
each up io four to six feet long and weighing 
ien, twenty or thirty pounds, or more. It would 
take a large and hungry family to dispose of 
one twenty-pound bean at a meal or even in 
a day. Just how much the big bean might help 
ont the cost-of-living problem may be fisured 
out by the curious by. estimating how many 
might be raised in a city back-yard. 

The Japanese bean first began to be used in 
this country after the war got under way, and 
is now being widely used as a staple food. It 

is said to be good eating when cut and fried 
like egg plant, or boiled and served with a. 
white sauce. 

If this is a specimen of how the field is to 
“vield its increase” in the Golden Age, what 
wonderful things may be expected when the 
better order is fully under way! 


Disease Agygravates Shortage 
TE milk shortage in Switzerland is made 
worse by the foot-and-mouth disease, which 
is epidemie. On account of danger to the people, 
dances and other &ssemblages of the people, 
including funerals, are greatiy restricted in the 
attendance permitted. No milk is allowed to 
reach condensed-milk factories or milk-choco- 
late plants; and the. milk rations of children 
are reduced thirty per cent. Cattle markets are 
closed, and farmers from infected districts are 
forbidden to enter the towns. 


tt 





GOLDEN AG 


E CALENDAR 


à DECEMBER 24 /O JANUARY 6 


YEAL: 1919-20 A. D.: G04S since Crention: 7248 Brzantine Ern: BGS0 Jerixh Fran; 2672 of Rome: 2695 of 
Greek Olrmplad Era; 2579 Japuncse Era; 19535 Moliammeodan Era; 1i44tl year of indepeudence of tbe 


United States. 


Srann: Momminr;: Mercury, Venus and Mars to Dec. 31; Jupiter to Jan. 1; 


aoû Jupiter after Jan. 1. 


December £8$. Wedncrdey 


Mobarnmedan month Rabin II berins: Sun rires 


7:92 a.ut.; sets 4:51 p.m.: Moon rires 7:00°a. me; 
reta 7:00 p.m.: Twiliglt begins G:11 n.ui.: enûx 
6:42 p. m. (New York): 3916, J'rosideut Wilson 
promise: a nenple’s pence by agroement af everybody 
concerned in the setilement: Serious eoni ahnrtaze in 
Germany: ÀAllies decide that Jiussin herncif mount 
bring ordez aut of chaos, and are in necord in refurinz 
to -undertake nny Inrse militarv expeditiou {into 
Russian: À petition with 22.00 sicnatures Annealne 
for retcasc of 300 ennacientinur ahjectora from the 
Fort Lenvenvworth military discipliuary barratks is 
given to Secretary Laker. . 


December 25, Thursday 

Christmas Day: 1556, Battle of Trenton (25-26) : 
3915, Russian princes and Czarist offirers, basine 
hopes on Koichak an Denikine, nxk 130,000 Allie-f 
.troops ax ennunsh to “sare the country": Germany 
roturne G.0f0.000,000 france warth of rtocks taken 
from French banks: Chaplain J:uron makes a report 
on the alieset inefficieucy and profteering of the 
Y. AL C. A. in France. 


December 26, Friday 

Dax after Christniss, China, Denmark, Dutch West 
Indies, Germany. Netherlands, Now Zealand, Switzer- 
land: Boxins Jay. Australia, lfonz Knoug. Jumaicu, 
Jihodesia: St Stephen's Dur, Austria. Lelsium. Fin- 
land, Hungary. Italy: 3918. Pope Jienedict kindiy 
romisex bix aid and rupnori to the decision of tha 
ersaiiles Council: Pratiteers use aïirplanes ta take 
their enormonr profits from Gerimurx tn Switzerland; 
German Spartacan forces scize the Prussianu War 
Ninistrs. 


December 27, Saturday 
nd Davy after Cbristmas, Western Australian: 


S 
.191S, Berlin Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Council convenes 


for purjoses of recuustruction, Intervention in Hus- 
Bail Vu à Ellis meme 38 uutuetti wn by the Allies : 
Aie aparsmisnte sanpnached y KRusxian Bolrheviki 
eoncerninz terms of pence: A fnnd of $1.000.000.000 
Îs declared necesscry to meet the 1919 deficiency in 
the $:.26abusbel Government price of wheat 


December 22, Sundey 
Proclamation Day, Australla 


December 29, Monday 

Bank Holidays, Costa Rica, (29-31): 1918, Fresi- 
dent Wilson announces that “it is the conacience of 
tbn world we nom menn to place unon the throne 
which others tried to ursurn”; U.S. Senators receive 
hundredx of telezrumx protesting against kveping 
Auwericon boss in Russia. 


December 30, Tuesday 

‘1917, Coldest New York day In thirtr-three yeurr. 
turteen degrees below sero: 191$, draft arreement 
mede between United Statrs Canada. ond Great 
Lrituin: Lresident Wilson declares to 5.000 British 
worknion, “If the future had nothinx for us but a 
new aticmpt to keep the world at the rigbt poise by 
A Lalunce of nower. tbe United States would take no 
interet in it. becnusc sbe will join no cowbination 
of power that x not x combinatiou of us all”, 
f'inmansnau declares hix Adüerence to the “old systent 
of atliances called the balance of power: I should not 
{Ye tellin:s the truth, tf_J raid 1 bad aiways been in 
agreemeu: vith him [Wilsou] on all points”: Secre- 
tarx JDumein ndvocates m navy as rze 1 Grent 
Gritain'=, #f tbe League of Nations fails to limit 
armaments. — 


December 51, Wedncaday 

New Years Eve. Switzerlnnd; Memorial Dax, Por- 
tugai: Prinre Boris Birthdav. Buigarin (not cecile 
brated this time): 1917, Germany announres nnre- 
stricted «ubmasrine wnrfare in certain zonex: 191%, 
Loilsheviki revoit cstablishes # temporary Dolsheviki 
republic in Silesi:, (ermany:; ar has cost the 
Uuited States $1S,1GU0,0UU,OU0. 


Saturn Pvening; Venus, Mars 


January 1, 1920, Thureday 

New Years Dar:. Definning of tbe yenr 4714, 
Julian Ern; and af îhe year 1957, Spanish Ere: 
Jewish Fenrt of Tebet: Clriktmas Dar. Bulgaria: 
Chinese New Year: Kprinz Jloliday, China, Dutch 
East Indies. Euwalt, Ilons Kong: Independence Dar, 
Haiti: Kins'x Birthday. Sinm: 3S01, Union of Great 
Britnin and Irelnvd; 146%, Lincoln'e Emancinetion 
Prociamation: 1918, Genersl Mnreh made Cbief of 
Staft. United States Army: Dolsheriki seize Houman- 
fan shixm in Jack Sea and canture Odexxo; Tartors 
proelaim Crimean Republic: Senate for Federsl con- 
trol of rnilronds until cighteen months after tbe war: . 
1919, Pope Lencdict's New Year's message to America 
benvvoicntis hopes tbe Peace Conference may result 
in u new warld order, with a Lengue of Nations, 
conseription nlmlished, and tribunain established to 
adjust international dixputes; President Wilson en 
route to Italy to ste tie king, the pone, and the 
Methodist College: rance proposes to assume tbe 
mandate for Armenia, Syria and Lebanon;. Kaïiser's 
palace damsaçed $1,500,000 by theft and vandulisin. 


January ?, Friday , 

Mahn Shivornti Duy, India: Arbor Day, Arisona: 
Purification Lar in Roman Catholic countries; 1819, 
Chrietinn People'e Party in Germany protests agninst 
legislation ‘“’opponinr Jiberty 12 parocblal schools” ; 
Prerident Wilson'e journey through Italy is “ilke n 
tiumpbal procession";  Senator Johnson protests 
against more shedding of blood of Americau bors 
in Jussia. 


January 5, Saturday 

Carnival Day, Exrpt: San Bilas Day, Paraguar: 
Lundi Gras Das. lielgium, J'rancc: Monday befors 
Jent Carnival, Nolivia, Honduras, Peru: 1917, United 
Siates severs diplomatic relations with Germany and 
dixmisses Ambasseador Bernetorf: 1919, Promincot 
Lritarns pnetition relcase 01 1,500 conseientious objec- 
tors in Pritish prisons; Colombia asks United States 
to pay the $2%,000,000 due her through tbe lauuchins 
of the Panama Republic under the Roosevelt régime : 
The anthorities and an immense crowd givre President 
Wilson on entbusiastic welcome; he announces that 
tbe task of tbe Peace Conference is “to organize the 
friendship of the world” and not to establislh the 
balanceof-power principle; be discusses matters with 
Pope Lenedict; be cables for $100,000,000 to feed 
Europe: Regr Admiral Rodman recommends the 
destruction of tbe surrendered German war ebips 
«which recvommendation tbe Gernans followed later) ; 
Turks begin killing Armentans. 


January 4, Sunidoy 


January 6, Mondcy 

1919, Special propagandn asents are placed on 
American war ships to combat anti-Lritish propagande ; 
lioumanian Jews gre grantcd full citisenship righls. 


January 6, Tucsday 6 

Christmas Day, Mussia, (GS); Eplphany Day. în 
Rowan Catholic countries; 1919, Geneva und Dillan 
give President Wilron a tumultuoas greeting : 
Congress apnropriates the $100,000,000 ‘10 revictusl 
Europe‘; Germany announces that it is necessary 
for her 10 ‘“intervone encrgctically (against the 
Ruskian Bolsheviki} by taking dinlomatie and military 
measures”; resident Paderewski of Poland plesds 
for Atiind help against Molshevism; ‘Tbe National 
Security Lengue plans an extensive posiwar Cam-, 
paigv against Bolshevism ; Theodorc Roosevelt dies. 





